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Earn a New Gun in Spare Time! 


All you have to do is to take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised how easy that is. You can 
earn any gun you like—depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. The easiest and most pleasant work you ever did. 


Our subscription price is only $2 a year, and we will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW yearly subscription, or 75 
cents on every renewal, at $2 each, or apply this amount toward any premium you wish. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. If you prefer some other premium, we will be glad to quote 
prices on anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you prefer. 


To earn any premium or commission you must send us at least 3 subscriptions. 











RISB ANDER ONES 5 ice RIFLES 
FOR A— at $2.00 each FOR A— 
Colt Automatic 2° 950-3000 Savage bolt, Model 20 
Colt Automatic ) 950-3000 Savage lever, Model 1899-G 
Colt Automatic { 92 N.R. A. Savage, 1919, M: itch tifle 
Colt Automatic e 22 Savage “Sporter,’ * Model 23-A 
( ‘olt’ s New Service : 25-20 Savage “Sporter,” Mod | 2: 
38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-20, .44-40, .45 r 32-20 Savage “Sporter, >’ Model 2: 
22 Colt Double Action y 22 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 25 
238 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 32-20-38 2 .22 Stevens 70 Visib le Loading Repeater 
380 Savage Automatic, 1917 r 22 Stevens 27 Favorite 
22 Reising Automatic 32 22 Stevens 12 Marksman 
22 Stevens 27 Crack Shot 
SHOTGUNS 22 Stevens 14% Little Scout 
Parker VH +s Winchester Takedown, Model 95 
Parker VHE. with ejector 8: 30-30 Winchester, .25-35, 32 Special 
Parker Trojan . 5; 22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90 
Ithaca No. 22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06 
Ithaca No. : 02 22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 
Ithaca No. : 7 .22 Remington, 12-A 
Ithae: ae Id Gun 3 a Remington Long Rifle, Autom: “4 Model 24-A 
Fox “A” Grade a7 25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-. 
Fox * A i.” Grade, with ejector i 30 30 Remington Trombone, .25-. “a 
Fox Sterlingworth 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic 
16-Gauge Browning Automatie.. 75 ° . 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic, Model 11-A 58 Fishing Tackle 
12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10-A } . ae = . 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model t7-A Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 
Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib : s a 
Model 12 Winchester Outing Equipment 
12-Gauge Winchester Takedown, Model 97 ; o 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330 26 T ents, Camp Stoves, Stools, Tables, 
410-Gauge Stevens No. 330 26 Clothing—anything you wish. 
99° Ctevens H: rless - 
ee Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
410-Cauge Iver Johnson or Stevens suit yourself and send it in to us by 
Baker “Batavia Leader” 3: return mail. 
Lefever Nitro Special yz 
L. C. Smith Field 
L. C. Smith Ideal 
L. C. Smith Trap 
l 
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2, 16 or 20-Gauge Davis Maximim 


teyucilivtatineandisieeal - OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Quotation on any other make furnished on request & 
Denver, Colo. 








Buffalo, Minn., Nov. 2, 1925 Please send me receipt book, as 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. | want to earn: 

Gentlemen: I received my 12-gauge automatic the 
other day. It is sure a fine gun and shoots great. I am 
especially pleased with the 30-inch barrel, as it is 2 inches 
longer than any I have seen listed. 

Securing subscribers for Outdoor Life was very easy, 
and I am certainly well repaid for my small effort 

Thanking you for the splendid reward, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
Harry C. BEuTNER. 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 24, 1925 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sirs: I received my .22 Colt double-action revol- 
ver in fine condition. It is well worth anyone’s time to be 
rewarded with such a fine prize. 

Wishing Outdoor Life every success, 

JAMES WILLIAM TROSPER. 
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Rain Making (and Other Weather Vagaries), by 
W. J. Humphreys; 157 pages; $2.50 postpaid ; 
The Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore. 

A book of weather follies and fancies, contain- 
ing an entertaining and instructive account of the 
attempt to control rain by magical, religious or 
scientific means. Very interesting. 

The Biology of Fishes, by Harry M. Kyle, M. A,, 
D. Sc.; 396 pages; illustrated; $4.25 postpaid; 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

In this splendid work we have a thoro and 
comprehensive treatise on all known fishes; their 
range, life, habits and general make-up, by an 
unquestioned authority on the subject. No one 
interested in fishes, common or rare, should be 
without this book in their library. 


Sandy (The Story of an Airedale), by Horace 
Lytle; 144 pages; $1.50 postpaid; D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. 

The appealing autobiography of a dog, written 
by one who loves dogs and thoroly understands 
them. In this story Sandy, an intelligent and 
courageous airedale, gives his own account of his 
life, from puppyhood days on thru to his win- 
ning of the Croix de Guerre in the World War; 
all presented from a dog’s point of view and in a 
masterly fashion. 


Our National Forests, by Richard H. D. Boer- 
ker; 238 pages; many illustrations from origi- 
nal photographs; $2.50 postpaid; The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

Mr. Boerker deals with the vast natural re- 
sources found in our national forests, which cov- 
er over 155,000,000 acres. He presents the lat- 
est statistics as to these resources and tells how 
they are being disposed ot and managed by the 
Government. The information in this volume has 
until now been scattered thru scores of Govern- 
ment publications not readily available to most 
readers. 


Hunting With the Bow and Arrow, by Saxton 
Pope; 257 pages; 48 illustrations; $2.50 post- 
paid; G. B. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Ishi was the last of the tribe of Yana. Until 
just a few years ago, he, a solitary savage, played 
a dodging game with civilization that climbed one 
after another of the Sierra Nevadas and took 
away from him his hunting grounds. Hardships 
brought on sickness, but Dr. Pope found him and 
restored him to health, making of him an in- 
separable companion. Ischi taught Dr. Pope the 
all but lost art of archery; how to make the 
Yana bow and to fashion the arrows—and to 
shoot unerringly. It is an exceptional story of 
archery and its possibilities, even to the proper 
methods of making one’s own tackle. 





Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illustrated, 
covering every phase of trout fishing from 
“Fisherman’s Togs’ to “How to Cook the 
Trout in a Pan’’—describes this book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently gath- 
ered over a number of years, O. W. Smith 
has at last placed in book form everything 
that he has come to know concerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru 
reading this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
are known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
from this office at $3 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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“The Fly-Tackle Capital of America” 




























HE high-standard American fly tackle developed by Weber has prob- 
ably been the foremost influence in promoting the rapid growth of fly 
casting in this country. Weber rods, reels, lines and flies are designed strictly 
for American conditions. If you are clinging to outworn European ways, 
learn true American methods with fit American tackle and we will improve 
both your art and your catch. Our encyclopedic catalog points the way. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Weber’s standard flies 
and luring novelties, let’s get acquainted by mail. 


60 Page Color Catalog— NOT Free: 


You must send 25¢ for this sumptuous 
book, beautifully illustrating all the Weber 
Lifelike staples and exclusive specialties: 
But you get your quarter back TWICE! 
Because with the book wesend you FREE 
any 25¢ fly (our choice, or you name pat- 
tern, color and size.) Then be- . 
sides, if you order goods from 
this ad or the book, we credit 
you 25¢ on the order. 
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Strictly 
American 


Cain River Salmon 








Salmon Flies 





Genuine Scotch workman- 
ship,absolutely trueto 
pattern. Sizes 4 to 8, $7.25 
dozen; Sizes 2 to 1/0, $8.50 
dozen. 
Double Hooks 
75c¢ extra. 








Spinner-and- 
fly built in a sin- 
gle unit. Non- * 
fouling. Spinner 7 


sizes, land 2, 12 
fly patterns. 35¢ ea. 


Weber’s 
Deer Fat 
Line Dressing Book 





Genuine deer fat saturated 
in felt pages ofleather cov- 
ered book. Floats line. In- 
despensable for dry fly— 
fine for bait casting. Pre- 
serves line, prevents pick- 
ing up of water. The slick- 


ool itseannmneveriag 
tucked in your kit. 


Jamison Barbless Hooks 

supplied on order without 

extra charge on all flies 

listing at $2.50 or more 
per dozen. 


ALL GOODS PREPAID. 


Dealers: institution, it is plain that the immense volume business of 


However, in the present sweeping increase in fly-casting interest, dealers’ stocks, 
nationally speaking, are not keeping pace with sales opportunity and the convert’s thirst 
for information. The beginner in particular seems overwhelmingly insistent on cor- 
respondence and advice from factory headquarters. Itis therefore the keynote of 
the Weber policy and advertising toinvite direct correspondence for catalog dis- 
tribution and initial relationship, thereafter advising local purchases wherever 
dealers’ stocks are adequate. Merchandising history reveals that such cultivation 
of the public operates infallibly for your store's benefit and full jobbing service — 
thereby fulfilling our main objective of “dealers and distributors first”. 


WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO., Stevens Point, Wis. 


**If Weber Makes It 


— a Fish Takes It’’ 


Our Values 


—hasakilling record. 6 as- 








































sorted patterns on card. 
Single hook, $3.60 card. 
Double hock, $4.50 card. 


Supreme:— 











Vacuum Dressed Line 


Most satisfactory made. 
Nokinks. Dressedthrough 
andthrough, highest qual- 
ity, Brown. 100feet. Level 
C—$5.00 E—$4.00 
D— 4.50 F— 3.75 
Double Taper 
HCH, $10.00. HDH,$9.00, 
HEH, $8.00, 





Weber Special Perfect 
Balance Fly Reel 


Exclusive design — perfec- 
tion from every stand- 
point. Black composition. 
Bronze bushed; click. 
Trout, $7.00. Bass $8.00, 
Salmon, $9.00, 














Straintest Leaders 


6in round metal carrying 

box with moistener pad. 

Level. Trout, 6 ft. $2. Bass, 

44 ft. $2. Salmon, 9 ft. $6. 

Dry Fly Tapered, 72 ft. 
per box of6, $3. 








Light Open Spool Reel 


Only moderate priced full 
capacity reel. Holds 100 ft. 
C.line.Very durable g¢ 00 
and satisfactory... 3 














This should be understood: As the world’s largest fly tackle 


dealers and jobbers must be our most vital consideration. 


Also Operating: FROST FISHING TACKLE COMPANY 
KINNICKINNIC TACKLE COMPANY 
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Next Month’s Bag 


Salmoning the Wife 
Carro._t D. BusH 

HEN Kipling was in America as a young journal- 

ist it is said that he was only twice moved to 
praise — once by the beauty of our women and once by 
the salmon fishing on the Willamette River in Oregon. 
But he didn’t have to fish with the women; and that, 
too, was before the sportsmen on the river carried milk 
bottles. You will enjoy this humorous and well-written 
article next month. 


Big-Game Hunting on the Kenai 
Ricuarp Dersy, M. D. 


HERE is a gl: amor and thrill attached to the hunt- 

ing of these immense bears of the Kenai Peninsula 
rivaling that of any other big-game hunting in the 
world. Dr. Derby, who is well weanenes to the sporting 
fraternity as a hunter for the larger species of game, and 
a writer of marked ability, gives us next month an ex- 
ceptionally fine story of his success in the northern 
game fields. 
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BULLETIN-AMERICAN GAME 
-PROTECTIVE ASS OCIATION 


“More Game” 





Carlos Avery Faitor 





Waterfowl Situation Acute 


Following ‘a thoro investigation of the condi- 
tions affecting waterfowl of the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast regions covering several months, 
Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey, made a most illuminating report at the 
recent National Game Conference held by the 
American Game Protective Association in New 
York City. 

In a word, Dr. Nelson’s conclusions, after this 
most comprehensive survey, are that the entire 
waterfowl situation. in that regiGhy, is deplorable 
and exceedingly acute. Conditions*are becoming 
steadily worse and the need for constrtttive work 
to check the tremendous loss of birds is urgent. 

During the last few years in excess of té@n mil- 
lion wild ducks and vast numbers of other’ wild- 
fowl have died in the western states, due to poi- 
soning contracted in the restricted water areas at 
points of congestion in their line of migration. 

In no other part of the United States does this 
condition exist. The worst conditions are to be 
found at the Bear River marshes in northern 
Utah, Malheur Lake in eastern Oregon, and Tule 
Lake and Lower Klamath Lake in northern Cali- 
fornia. The same conditions exist to a lesser de- 
gree at other points in these states and in Mon- 
tana. At these places birds concentrate in large 
rsnbers, and in recent years, since an excessive 
amount of water has been taken from the feeder 
streams for irrigation, reclamation activity and 
other uses, the water level has been lowered to 
such an extent that alkali and kindred poisons 
have killed the birds in colossal numbers. 

The duck supply of the West is largely depen- 
dent on these areas, and if the sport of duck hunt- 
ing is to be saved on the western coast, very 
prompt action must be taken. Otherwise water- 
fowl shooting in that region will soon be only a 
memory. 

The birds affected supply the shooting for 
eleven western states, consequently the problem is 
obviously a national one, as each state cannot be 
expected to deal adequately with it, tho each can 
do something. Utah already has made a begin- 
ning by building dikes and raising the water area 
in a considerable area. 

Substantial sums of money are needed prompt- 
ly to do the work immediately imperative. In 
Utah it will require $300,000 to flood approxi- 
mately 150 square miles. At Malheur Lake a dam 
and artesian wells are required. Other places re- 
quire similar works. The legislation pending in 
Congress intended to meet the requirements of 
this desperate situation is found in the Migratory 
Bird Refuge Bill, which would yield revenues for 
the purpose without the necessity of asking Con- 
gress for appropriations. 





Virginia to the Front 


With the reorganization of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game and a new code of laws 
for the protection and preservation of wild life, 
comes a movement to establish extensive game 
refuges in the national forest reserves in the coun- 
ties adjacent to the Roanoke River. The plans of 
the Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries 
are to create five great sanctuaries and to stock 
them with quail, wild turkeys and deer. Game is 
to be rigidly protected in these preserves, and 
hunting and fishing restricted on some 15,000 to 
20,000 acres surrounding. Negotiations have been 
going on with the United States Forest Service, 
and suitable legislation will be requested of the 
next session of the Virginia Legislative Assembly. 


Illinois Policy Constructive 


The evident increase in numbers of pheasant 
and quail in Illinois is traceable directly to the 
policy of the Conservation Department of mak- 
ing liberal plantings each year. In the last three 
years more than 10,000 quail have been imported 
and liberated, and almost 200,000 pheasant eggs 
have been distributed. This policy of construc- 
tive restoration, combined with reasonable re- 
strictions, is securing good results everywhere 


else as well as in Illinois. 





Marsh Lands and Waterfowl 


The necessity for preservation of large areas of 
marsh land for the use of waterfowl] to prevent 
their disappearance is generally conceded. To in- 
sure permanency, the ownership of such lands 
must be public, as privately-owned marsh lands 
ultimately will be drained wherever possible. 

State-owned refuges serve every purpose, and a 
few of the states have established waterfowl ref- 
uges to a limited extent, but few are financially 
in position to acquire all the lands that should be 
immediatély segregated, especially those in which 
large areaszare found. Some states have taken no 
steps to gequire any such refuges. Obviously, 
lands that*are subject to drainage should be ac- 
quired figgt; Those that cannot be drained may 
be left ufitil later. 

It is manifestly the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take the leadership in this enterprise 
in co-operation with the states, migratory birds 
having become a Federal charge by the terms of 
the treaty with Canada. The Federal Government 
has exercised control to the extent of enacting 
protective laws. Establishment of refuges, supple- 
menting those that the states may create, will 
complete the protective system, as marsh lands 
should be preserved for that purpose, when suit- 
able, regardless of state lines. 

The hunting license has been found the most 
satisfactory method of financing game protection 
by the states. The system has been accepted by 
the sportsmen as fair. They do not object to ap- 
plying the same method in Federal protection of 
migratory birds. No other system of providing 
revenue would yield a sufficient amount, or be re- 
liable or continuous. 

The Federal Government, as well as the states, 
should be empowered to establish areas that may 
be open to hunting, as well as refuges, in the in- 
terest of an equitable distribution of the benefits 
to shooting. Otherwise the chief benefits would 
accrue to the owners of private shooting proper- 
ties near such refuges. This is a settled policy in 
the Dominion of Canada and in most of the states 
that have developed the game refuge system ex- 
tensively. 


Geese and Swan Find Refuge 


West Shoal Lake in Manitoba was made a game 
refuge by the provincial legislature in 1924. Since 
that time vast numbers of wild geese of several 
varieties and many whistling swan have resorted 
to the lake. Prior to the creation of the sanctuary 
the area had become almost barren of geese, es- 
pecially in the fall, owing to excessive shooting. 

It is claimed that in the spring of 1924, follow- 
ing the establishment of the refuge, more than 
100,000 wild geese sought shelter and rest in this 
area in their northern flight, while a year later 
the number to resort to the lake had increased 
fully 50 per cent. This year, 1926, witnessed a 
flight of amazing proportions, the number of 
geese to come there being estimated at fully half 
a million. Marked increase in the number of 
waterfowl resorting to the lake in the fall has also 
been noted since the sanctuary was established. 





American Forestry Annual 


The annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association, to be held at New Haven, Conn., 
January 28, will attract many foresters and con- 
servationists. Executive Secretary O. M. Butler 
announces that the Connecticut Forestry Associ- 
ation will act as hosts of the meeting and that the 
facilities of the Yale Forest School will be placed 
at the association’s disposal. 

A wonderfully interesting program has been 
prepared and the meeting will be of interest and 
value to sportsmen as well as those especially in- 
terested in forestry, there being a very close rela- 
tion between the conservation of forests and wild 
animal life. Forests serve as cover and shelter 
for game, conserve the water supply for streams 
and thus preserve fishing—in fact, forests are es- 
sential to any constructive plan for the perma- 
nent conservation of game and fish. The associa- 
tion deserves the support of all sportsmen. 









Attacking Oi! Pollution 


Instituting proceedings -urb the pollution of 


California waters with was'« from oil wells, the 
Fish and Game Commissix of that state has 
made application for an injunction in the state 
courts to restrain seventeen producing com- 


panies from operating their we skimming sta- 


tions or dehydrating plants wu such time as 
they have discontinued placing wa water, heav- 
ily polluted with oil, in Long Beach harbor. 


sh were be- 
ited waters 


Investigations have disclosed that 
ing killed in this harbor by the oil-p« 


and that bird life is injuriously affect Similar 
proceedings will be commenced against concerns 
operating at Signal Hill, where destructiv: wastes 
are deposited in the San Gabriel River ai! other 


waters in this vicinity. 


“Thou Shalt Not” 


Speaking before the Alabama Wild Life Con- 
servation League, President E. F. Allison of the 


league declared that further enactment of “thor 
shalt not” statutes for the protection of game 
was, unnecessary, but rather, enforcement and ob- 


servation of the laws we have. 
Mr. Allison urged the codification and simplifi- 
cation of the existing game laws so that they may 


be the more easily understood, as one of the fun- 
damentals necessary to their enforcement. He 
said: 

“It is true that we must have reasonable regu- 


lations of our hunting and fishing, but the reports 
that come to me and my personal knowledge of 
the situation indicate a need of codification and 
simplification of our existing game laws rather 
than adding to them.” 

With emphasis placed upon certain fundamen- 
tals and essentials, with adequate effort given to 
making those fundamentals understood, the cause 
of conservation would be measurably advanced. 

In his remarks Mr. Allison has hit upon a need 
which is not confined to Alabama, but is more or 
less general thruout the country. The criticism 
is frequently made that the game laws are so 
complicated that the ordinary man cannot com- 
prehend their import, and many violations result 
from misinterpretation of their meaning. 


Winter Feeding of Birds 


From now until spring is the critical period of 
the year for many species of birds in northern 
latitudes, particularly for those that must find 
their food on the ground. Heavy snowfalls, ice 
storms, sleet and cold rain annually take a heavy 
toll of such birds by covering their food for long 
periods of time and exposure to the cold and wet, 
tho it is chiefly lack of food, rather than cold, 
that results in great mortality. 

The game bird that is the greatest sufferer from 
such severe weather conditions is the quail, which 
would be as plentiful in the northern states as it 
is in the South, but for the severe climate and in- 
ability to obtain food when the ground is covered 
with snow for long periods. 

Sportsmen, farmers, school children, Boy Scouts. 
and others can do much to alleviate this condition 
and save thousands of birds from starvation if 
they will but take the necessary precautions. It 
is not a matter of great expense or large quanti- 
ties of food, but of care and vigilance during the 
periods of storm. 

Every bevy of quail should be located early in 
the winter, which is comparatively easy for those 
who live in the country and are familiar with their 
habits and range. Plans should be made so that 
attention can be promptly given when needed. It 
is a matter of organization and careful prepara- 
tion. 

There is no effort that can be made by 
men’s clubs which will be more fruitful of results. 
Farmers are glad to co-operate, as they love to 
have the cheery bob-whites about their farms and ~ 
know they are extremely beneficial to them. Boys 
are always eager to be of service in any work of 
this kind, and the Boy Scout troops in scores of 
instances have located hundreds of bevies of quail 
and fed them regularly as needed. The least the 
sportsmen’s clubs can do is to provide the neces- 
sary finances for grain. 

The method of placing food for quail is impor- 
tant, as it is useless to scatter it in such a manner 


sports- 


and in such places that it will be immediately 
covered with snow. It is also important that the 
food be placed often in small quantities, rather 
than infrequently in large quantities. The game 
commissions in all the states in which quail are 
found in the North and the active sportsmen’s 
clubs are, or should be, prepared to furnish de- 
tailed instructions as to the proper method of 


placing the food, and the kinds of food best suit- 


ed for the purpose. 
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Outboard Motor 
as known today 
was pioneered by 
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OME few years ago an outboard motor weigh- 
ing less than sixty pounds was unheard of— 
starting on the first spin was occasional—a speed 
of 18 to 20 miles per hour was “years hence.” 
Then came L. J. Johnson with a new idea in 
marine engineering; that an outboard motor must 
be lighter in weight, easier to carry, easier to ma- 
neuver, to justify its purpose as an outboard. 
He sensed the desire of water lovers for a motor 
that was portable —that had responsive power— 
that performed with the certainty of a motor car. 
And Johnson was right! The old order of out- 
board motors was revolutionized with a new, ad- 
vanced outboard—the 35- 
pound Johnson Light Twin. 
New mechanical perfec- 
tions came with the Johnson; 
Full Pivot Steering; Auto- 9 
matic Tilting; an Anti- 
cavitation Plate giving 
greater propulsion efficiency; 
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a newer, compact design of more even balance 
and proportion—and an ease of maneuvering 
which found instant approval with water motor- 
ists everywhere. 

That Johnson was destined to lead was evi- 
denced in the public’s immediate acceptance of 
this advanced outboard. Its popularity grew with 
each year. In five years the Johnson Motor Com- 
pany has become the acknowledged leader in the 
industry. Its influence is noted in the acceptance 
of many of its features by other boat motors—a 
tribute to Johnson’s engineering genius. 

Johnson leadership will be further emphasized 
in the coming year with new 
achievements—new mechan- 
ical refinements. Johnson 
Motors for 1927 will be just 


. 


day, as the first Light Twin 
was 5 years ago—and that 
means something. 
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In the Peace River Game Fields 


OG ‘arty in the year 1925 the writer 
: and his shooting partner, Dr. P. G. 
Howes, began laying plans for a moose 
hunt in Canada for the fall of that year. 
Aiter the usual letter writing we decided 
to go to northern Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia and hunt in the country immedi- 
ately south of the Peace River. Consequently we left Ord, Nebr., 
early on the morning of August 26, and after the usual incidents 
of travel, such as waiting for trains and customs officials, Sep- 
tember 1 found us at the end of the railroad in the little town of 
Wembley, Alberta, about 400 miles northwest of Edmonton and 
50 miles south of the Peace River. That same evening we were 
taken in a Ford car to a settler’s cabin on the north bank of the 
Wapiti, 30 miles southwest of Wembley. Here we met the entire 
personnel of our party, which consisted of Frank Brown and two 
young Cree Indians whom he had engaged to act as our guides. 
Our supplies were all assembled and we were ready for an early 
start, but when morning came the horses, as usual, had strayed 
away and it was 10 o’clock before we finally got started. 

One of the Indians, when only a half mile from the cabin, 
pointed down to a fresh track in the soft ground and simply said, 
“Bull moose.” 

That day we pushed along pretty rapidly, as the trail was 
good, and that night ntade camp on the shore of a small lake 
after covering 18 miles. Shortly after going into camp it began to 
drizzle a little, raining gently all night, and the next morning it 
was still raining. Camp was broken as rapidly as possible and we 
started westward thru the dripping forest. Late in the afternoon 
we came upon the high bank of the Wapiti River and went into 
eamp for the night. The Wapiti is a large, very deep and swift 
river, with banks from 400 to 600 feet above the water. 

The next morning, after packing up, we had to follow a very 
steep and winding trail down this bank to the river’s edge. The 
Indians had thought we could ford 
at this point, as there was a wide 
sandbar, but upon investigation our 
guides thought it looked quite 
high, due to melting snows farther 
up in the mountains. The pack 
train was halted while the Indians 
took the blankets out from under 
their saddles, removed part of their 
clothing and rode into the river to 
test it. Finding it entirely too deep 
for fording, it was then decided to 
cross with our outfit upon a raft. 
This would require at least a day 
or two, so there was nothing left to 
do but pull the packs from the 
horses and set to work. This con- 
sisted of cutting up logs into about 
20-foot lengths and lashing them 
together with ropes, and while so 
engaged the Indians stood in icy 
water up to their waists nearly all 
day. 

Late in the afternoon the two 
Crees suddenly quit working upon 
their raft and proposed we do some 
rifle, shooting. I thought I under- 
stood what they meant to find out. 


Dr. C. J. Miller 


The story of a successful big-game hunt 

in the Peace River District, along the 

boundary between Alberta and British 
Columbia 


They simply wanted to learn if we could 
shoot. They picked out a rock protruding 
from the precipice far across the river and 
wanted us to shoot at it, which we did. We 
also had them shoot our guns, and after a 
little course in target practice they seemed 
satisfied and went back to work. 

The rait was finished late that afternoon and it was decided to 
take over one load that night. This was accomplished without 
undue difficulty, but it was now nearly night, so we remained on 
the east side of the river until morning. It rained all night and 
we had no tents up, but slept under tarpaulins and were quite 


comfortable. 
. 


N THE morning, after loading the raft with the remainder of 

our equipment, the nine horses were saddled and driven into 
the river. Upon reaching deep water they decided they would 
like to come back, but were met by a fusillade of rocks and sticks, 
which turned them toward the opposite shore and they rapidly 
swam across. When dry land was reached they simply grazed 
around until we were ready to cross over with our raft. It was 
then necessary to repack all our horses, and after this was accom- 
plished we were able to move 5 miles before making camp for 
the night. 

We were now getting into real hunting country, as we were 
approaching the line which separates Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. This boundary is marked by a line about 8 or 10 feet wide 
where the timber has been cut out of the solid forest. It can be 
seen for 10 or 15 miles and is practically straight—as nearly so as 
engineers could make it. 

This day it was decided that Dr. Howes should go rapidly for- 
ward with the two Indians, as we expected the next day to bring 
us into country where there was no trail. It was thought best for 
the Crees to go ahead and search for a trail and cut out some of 
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The author’s moose; antler spread 5034 inches 











Dr. Miller, his guide and two grizzlies which the doctor killed within five 
minutes on the Alberta-British Columbia boundary line 


the dense growth to get us thru. I was to help Frank Brown pack 
the horses and come along slowly. The traveling was thru a dis- 
trict that would be designated as foothills of the mountains. It 
was heavily timbered and had many wet, soft, boggy places which 
makes traveling very difficult in this northern wilderness. In two 
or three hours we came to the cut line, which we were to follow 
mainly during the day, altho detours were at times necessary be- 
cause of lakes, muskegs and other impassable places. 


T WAS now the 6th of September. Late in the afternoon our 

pack train became mired down in a very large muskeg and it 
was necessary for us to spend a half hour in getting them out and 
tying them, one at a time, in the cut line, which was only a short 
distance away. 

When the last horse had been tied and we were preparing to 
move on with the pack train, I was looking northward down a 
long slope which was traversed by the cut line, and was startled 
by seeing the back of some large animal crossing this line from 
one side to another. At first I thought it was a moose, but then 
noticed that its head was not in evidence. Continuing to watch 
closely, in about five minutes I saw two large grizzlies come into 
the cut line and cross back. These grizzlies did not observe us as 
they crossed this open space, but I could see that they were 
startled and excited, as the hair stood up all over their bodies 
and they were on a slow, rolling run. They had evidently heard a 
strange noise and decided to investigate and find out what it was. 
I hurriedly got my rifle ready, continuing to keep a close lookout, 
and in a very few minutes one of these bears came into the cut 
line again at a distance which we afterwards found to be 175 long 
steps, and I saw him at about the same time he discovered me. 
He stopped and began to look me over. I hesitated, because the 
thought came to me that it might possibly be one of the Indians 
riding into the cut line on his horse. Brown noticed my hesita- 
tion and yelled, “Shoot!” I immediately threw the gun to my 
shoulder, took a quick aim and fired. The bear gave a little lurch 
and Brown said, “You hit him.” The grizzly then passed out of 
the cut line behind some trees and that was the last I saw of him 
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for a little while. It was later found that I had miade a dead cen- 
ter heart shot and he then traveled 25 yards before dying. 

I knew I had wounded that bear, and also that there was an- 
other one in that locality which was not wounded, so we started 
down as rapidly as possible toward where the bear had been 
standing when I fired at him. I had the only gun, as Brown did 
not carry one. When we got down to where the wounded animal 
had been we came out of the timber into a rather larger open 
space, the center of the large muskeg in which some of our horses 
had been mired. Upon reaching this opening I was somewhat 
startled by the sight of a large grizzly on the run nearly toward 
me. I had been told by the Indians that under no circumstances 
should a bear be shot in the intestines, as it does not stop them 
immediately, and that if I got in a hard place with an empty gun 
I could probably, by throwing my hat at the grizzly, gain suffi- 
cient time to reload while he stopped to investigate the hat. 

Just as I was ready to fire this grizzly started around a small 
spruce tree. I simply could not wait until he had circled the tree, 
so while the rear of his body was still protruding from behind the 
tree, I fired into his flank. The force of the bullet from the big 
rifle knocked him off his feet and he rolled back into plain view. 
but was on his feet instantly and, as bears usually do, he turned 
to bite the spot where he was wounded. This gave me an excel- 
lent opportunity at his shoulder. The bullet caught him directly 
at the point of the shoulder, passing on thru and into the lung 
cavity. I continued firing into the rolling mass on the ground, 
and after a couple more shots it lay still. Later I found that one 
of the bullets had passed thru his head. 


OR fear that I may be misunderstood, let me hasten to add 

that this bear was not charging and, in fact, I do not think 

he even saw me, altho I was in plain view.. These grizzlies did not 

bawl, as I have so often heard of them doing when shot, nor did 

they make any sound whatever. They did not resent being killed 
as much as would a couple of yellow dogs. 

I now looked off about 25 yards to the right and saw the first 
grizzly I had fired at. It was lying face down upon the ground. 
Not knowing that either was dead, and having been warned never 
to go up to them until quite certain of that fact, I stood with my 
gun raised and watched them for some fifteen minutes before 
taking a step. Brown thought they were surely dead, but to avoid 
any mistake in the matter I held the rifle at the neck of the big 
grizzly while Brown pulled its leg to see if there was any life in 
him. 

While shooting at these grizzlies I did not get nervous in the 
least, altho after I saw they were both dead I had a very hot, 
flashy feeling pass over me. Thus I was able to bring down two 
large grizzles in a space of about five minutes. It was more a 
matter of good fortune on my part than good hunting, as these 
were found in a part of the country where we did not expect them. 

We left the bears where they fell and moved on 2 miles farther 
with our pack train, at which point we were to make camp for the 
night. When the Indians and Dr. Howes returned from their trail 
breaking it was pretty hard to make them believe that I had killed 
two bears. However, the boys re-saddled their horses and I went 
back with them to dress the bears out so they would not spoil 
over night. In the morning we skinned them, which consumed a 
couple of hours, and it was late in the forenoon before our pack 
train could start into the northern country. When these skins 
were measured on the drying frames they scaled from end of tail 
to tip of nose, 7 feet 7 inches and 7 feet 3. inches, respectively. 

We were not able that day to reach horse feed, so we had to 
simply tie our horses in the forest that night while we slept until 
daylight before moving on to the grass which was plentiful on the 
bank of Fish Creek. Being very difficult going, we did not reach 
there until the afternoon. We then camped in a beautiful spot 
with the intention of staying two or three days while the bear 
hides were drying. 

The next day while in this camp we saw three small ducks 
about the size of green wing teal swim out on a little dead water 
along the shore of the creek. The full-blooded Indian guide 
picked up his rifle and walked out toward them. The other Indian 
told me that his companion would kill two of these ducks with 
one shot, so we watched him.’ At a distance of about 25 yards he 
watched the ducks swim around, and when they were in a posi- 
tion which exactly suited him, he fired. One duck’s head flew off 
and the bullet struck directly under the other duck, which was 
perhaps 4 feet from the first one. Duck No. 2 was knocked 10 
feet in the aid and killed by the bullet passing under it in the 
water; thus we had two ducks without an ounce of meat being 
spoiled. 


N THE second day it was decided that Dr. Howes should go 

out and get a moose, as this can be accomplishd practically 
any day that one wants to in that vicinity, and he, with the In- 
dians, started out with that object in view. They traveled up 
Fish Creek valley for 2 or 3 miles in a dense forest and finally 
came upon the fresh tracks of several moose in the soil, one of 
which they followed, as it appeared to have been made by a good- 
sized bull. There was no snow at the time, but the Crees could 
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trail a moose thru the forest on 
the bare ground. They can also 
tell how fresh the track is and esti- 
mate very accurately how close 
they are to a moose that they are 
trailing. After trailing at a dis- 
tance of a mile or more with a 
great deal of caution and quietness 
the guide who was doing the trail- 
ing stopped and listened, suddenly 
branching off the trail, which was 
following a deep gully. He led Dr. 
Howes off to one side and up the 
mountain for 200 or 300 yards, 
where he sat down and waited. 
After a matter of fifteen minutes 
he pointed down into the gully and 
said, “Moose.” With considerable 
difficulty he was able to get Dr. 
Howes to see a bull, and the Doc- 
tor, making an excellent shot, broke 
its shoulder and put it down for 
good. When they returned we had 
fresh moose meat, which isn’t very 
good when too fresh, and the Doc- 
tor had his moose head and scalp 
for mounting. 

Early the following morning we 
moved on up Fish Creek into a country farther away. We were 
now traveling in a district where, according to the Indians, no 
white man had ever hunted with a pack train. Every man that 
had been in there, including the Indians, had always gone in on 
snowshoes and in the middle of the winter, for the purpose of 
trapping. It was necessary, from this point, to cut the whole trail 
thru the forest, as the timber and undergrowth was very dense and 
it required a great deal of hunting around to find a place where a 
pack animal could make any sort of headway. We made 5 miles, 
after a hard day’s work on the part of the guides, and went into 
camp that night in a little opening on the bank of Fish Creek. 

This was a one-night camp, and while we were packing up pre- 
paratory to starting what we thought would be the last day of. 
travel into the hunting country, one of the Indians looked up the 
side of the mountain to the north and suddenly became greatly 
excited. He rushed to me and asked that I put my glasses on an 
animal up on the mountain side and see what it was. With my 
naked eye I could see an animal up there, looking something 
like a badger, which was moving slowly along, and my binoculars 
showed it to be a grizzly bear. Packing operations were immedi- 
ately discontinued and it was decided that Dr. Howes make a 
try for it. With the two Indians, he started around the moun- 
tain so that they would come over the top above the location 
of their quarry, while I stayed down in the valley to watch with 
the glasses. 

After about an hour and a half I could see the Doctor and the 
two Indians coming over the mountain top. It seems that one of 
the Indians, in looking over the ridge, had located the bear eating 
blueberries at a distance of about 200 yards. He thought this too 
far for a sure shot and attempted to take the Doctor closer, but 
when again coming in sight of where he thought the bear was, the 
grizzly had disappeared. He had evidently heard or winded them 
and made his escape. 
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Dr. Howes with his guide and the former’s moose 


On the way down the mountain, Dr. Howes and the guides lo- 
cated a large bull moose feeding across a valley, and it appeared 
to have very large horns, so they merely left him undisturbed 
and told me upon arrival at camp. 


HEN my Indian guide had had a short rest, he and I 

started out after this moose. We trailed him around for a 
while, but he heard us and I simply got a glimpse of him disap- 
pearing in the forest. It was now quite late in the afternoon as we 
‘ame to a high cut bank above the river and sat down to study 
the landscape and look over the game situation with my glasses. 
This bank was probably 100 feet above the water and there was a 
mile-wide valley on the opposite side of the river. This was 
wooded, with a brushy growth of willows and a few spruce, and 
from our position we could see down into the growth quite plainly 
in places. I was much amused by watching moose come out into 
this river bottom and feed upon the willows. 

While sitting there my guide was a rod or two away from me, 
and suddenly he jumped up, ran over to me and pointed over 
into the valley, saying, “Bear.” He then explained that it was a 
black bear. I did not see anything, but got my rifle ready, and he 
then pointed to a spot where he said the animal would come out 
into the open. In about five minutes a bear walked into an open 
space which was about the size of an ordinary room. The Indian 
insisted that I be not in a hurry but to take my time, so I care- 
fully aimed, and at the crack of my rifle the bear began to roll 
and tumble, showing, of course, that I had hit him. The distance 
was a good 250 yards, which, by the way, is a long shot at big- 
game. He was not killed, but only severely wounded, and we saw 
him finally get on his feet and drag himself into the dense tim- 
ber. We then returned to our horses, forded the river and went 
over to the opposite side where the bear was when struck, left our 
horses there and followed a very bloody trail into the forest. We 
only had to follow it a matter of 
200 yards, and this was done with 
great caution. Soon my Indian 
pointed under a pile of down tim- 
ber, and there I saw a beautiful 
brown-colored bear sitting on its 
haunches, but looking very sick. I 
took rather a careless aim at its 
neck, and at the report of the rifle 
he fell to the ground. I thought, 
of course, he was dead, and started 
to walk up to him, but when I got 
very close he again jumped up, al- 
tho showing no fight whatever. It 
took another shot to kill him, but 
even after being shot again he did 
not immediately succumb, and the 
guide said, “We must go away 
where he can’t see us, because if 
we stay around him he can’t die.” 
So we moved off behind some trees 
and sat down for ten minutes, and 
when we came back to the bear he 
was really dead. I have thought 
this over and decided that the In- 
dian said a good deal of truth, be- 
cause while we were in sight of th: 
wounded animal it was very nerv- 








Skinning the grizzlies 


ous, and as soon as we got out of sight he decided to take a rest— 
and is still resting. 

As it was getting late, we removed the intestines and went 
back to camp. My Indian was busy preparing the hide the next 
morning, so I decided to go out and hunt a little bit on my own 
hook, and rode my horse across the river into the valley near 
where the bear had been killed. It was a beautiful afternoon and 
I sat down and decided to simply wait and see what happened. 
When evening approached, and with it the time to return to 
camp, I started to walk thru the willows toward my horse, and 
had proceeded but a short distance when suddenly I walked up 
to within 2 rods of a very large bull moose, standing facing me. [ 
am sure I was very much more surprised than the moose, which 
did not flinch or offer to run, but I stood for a few seconds in 
amazement before being able to decide what to do. Then, raising 
my rifle, I took quick aim at his shoulder and fired. The bullet 
did not even knock him off his feet, but he started to run away 
from me. After he had gone not over 25 yards, and I was just 
ready to fire again, he suddenly threw down his head, turned 
around and started back toward me. I do not know whether 
this moose intended to charge, or whether he was simply injured 
so badly that he did not know what he was doing. As he was 
making his turn I fired again into the opposite shoulder. This 
bullet broke bone and made the moose very sick. He began to 
stagger and another shot thru the lungs put him down and out. 
Upon measuring these horns, we found them to have a spread of 
50°4 inches. 


T NOW began to snow and continued off and on for the next 

three days, making a covering on the ground of about 6 inches 
of wet snow. One evening it cleared and a most beautiful Aurora 
Borealis appeared. As we had already used up considerable of 
the time we had planned for our hunting trip, and the weather 
showed no indication of clearing materially, we felt it advisable 
to pack up and get started down river again, in order to reach 
home at about the time we had originally planned to return. 

As we passed the place where Dr. Howes had killed his moose, 
instead of finding a moose carcass there was a large pile of black 
earth surrounded by snow, and the snow for a long distance 
around this pile was simply packed down by the tracks of griz- 
zlies, which had buried the moose with the intention of returning 
to eat it later. We went into camp that night about 3 miles be- 
yond the moose careass, and early the next morning Dr. Howes 
and the Indians went back to see if any grizzlies were in evidence 
near the cache. However, they were too late, as the bears had 
either heard them coming and vanished or had left earlier in the 
morning. The guides claimed there were the tracks of four differ- 
ent grizzlies around that moose carcass. 

Our trip back to civilization was much more rapid, as we had 
a trail to follow thru the forest, and after five days’ travel we 
came to a little village of the Cree Indians. Here the wife and 
children of my guide were waiting to meet the husband and 
father. We remained all night at the village and at that point 
bid our Indian guides goodby. 

In regard to our experience with the Cree Indians, I would 
like to say that it was very, very pleasant. These men had never 
before acted as guides for white men, as they were professional 
trappers, but their knowledge of the woods, their honesty and 
their capacity for work was great. We found them clean and 
gentlemen-like in every respect. 

On September 23 we reached the railroad, and the trip from 
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Wembley to Ord was very much 
the same as the upward journey, 
altho it was made in considerable 
less time after we got started. 

Our rifles were the sporting type 
Springfield, as purchased thru the 
Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship. These, with the stock trimmed 
down to normal dimensions, are 
most excellent hunting rifles, altho 
weighing 8% pounds. I do not feel 
that I want anything smaller for 
the largest of our game, and when 
I go to Alaska after the big browns 
in 1927, I shall have with me the 
old Springfield and a .375 Hoffman. 
The ammunition used was Reming- 
ton 220-grain express mushroom. 

For beds we used sleeping bags 
with air mattresses. I like the air 
mattresses because nearly all men 
who travel two or three thousand 
miles to hunt have a soft bed at 
home and they cannot rest well on 
the ground. 

In binoculars we had an Ideal 
6x36 Hensoldt and an 8x50 marine 
glass of same make. The 6-power 

is best for the woods and flats and the 8-power best in the 
mountains. 

Our boots were the Izaak Walton lightweight moccasin, and 
the Maine hunting shoe (rubber and leather) for use in wet snow. 
We took our own saddles. 

Before starting on a trip of this kind, one should practice with 
his rifle under hunting conditions until he can hit something off- 
hand. It is useless to spend time and money to go into the moun- 
tains unless you can hit what you shoot at, and to be led up to 
big-game and then not be able to hit it is certainly a disappoint- 
ment. Also, if he is not used to riding, he should ride regularly 
before going, because, if one has not been on a horse for many 
years and then must ride for a month, he will suffer so much as 
to take a great deal of joy out of the trip. 

We found a great deal of wet weather on our trip and suffered 
a few hardships, but had no sooner arrived at home than we 
were planning on going again for game of a different type, such as 
caribou, sheep and goats, which we could have secured on this 
trip had we added an additional ten days. But we had planned 
to return at a certain time and felt well enough satisfied with 
what we had. 


Boundary line between Alberta and British Columbia 











































































Where the Trout Leap in Main Street 


Bilhe Oneal 
Wyoming offers some of the 


best trout fishing to be found TA eae ag cea 

anywhere in the United States. bs eT Fr 

Its streams have not been 

“fished out,” and there the fes- 

tive rainbow may yet be had 
in gratifying numbers 


(5 fof ow about the fishing in Wy- 

J oming?” I asked a veteran 
fisherman of the West. “Best in 
the world,” he was quick to answer. 
“That’s all new country and you 
are likely to catch a fish most any- 
where you wet a line.” 

“I’ve been told that about other 
sections and failed to find them 
so.” I was determined to be cer- 
tain of my information. 

“Tt’s true what I am telling you 
about Wyoming. It’s a big state 
with only a quarter of a million 
people. Not many tourists visit 
Wyoming except during the sum- 
mer time; as a result the streams 
have not been depleted.” 

“There is sport for the fisherman, 
is there?” I questioned further. 

“Tt’s more than that; it’s a para- 
dise. Go to Saratoga, where the 
fish jump in Main Street.” 

“The fish jump in Main Street! 
You are joking.” 

“See for yourself,” was his ad- 
vice as he left me. 

I did see for myself. I saw for 
myself what had sounded like an 
illusion — like fiction. 

Leaving the northern boundary 
of Colorado, we set forth into a 
new country, a country of un- 
peopled vastness, a country of open 
spaces. For hours the road lay thru 
unfenced stretches of land _ still 
Government-owned, awafting the 
coming of the homesteader. Occa- 
sionally across the far reaches we 
would sight a hay ranch, a clump 
of trees and a cabin. Water for 
irrigation had been secured there 
and some far-seeing homesteader 
had converted barren acres into 
cultivated, productive ones, but 
these fertile spots were few; the 
greater part of the country is raw 
land covered with sage brush. Some 
fiction writers have woven romance 
around the sage brush, but what 
romance can there be in miles and 
miles of it, colorless, parched and 
unpréductive-looking as it is? 

Here I was, traveling rapidly to- 
ward — what? Toward more sage 
brush? No, toward a town where 
the fish jumped in Main Street. It 
was a mad chase of mine. Appar- 
ently this forsaken land was the 
last place for one to be seeking 
clear, running water and trout. The 
westerner was right. If the trout 
jumped they would evidently have 
to jump in Main Street — there 
would be no water for them. I, a 
tenderfoot, was seeking leaping 
fish in a desert country. To be 
sure, there were a few running 
streams — running probably to get 
out of this country. 

It’s a long road that has no turn- 
ing, I had heard all my life, and 
















. : Upper—Lonely graves along the old Overland Trail, each representing an untold story of the past. 
for one time I found it to be true. Center—One of the many crystal lakes to be found on top of the Snowy Range. 
That road that seemed to lead only Lower—The road crosses the top of the world. 











over the sagt ish led finally into the mountains. Right thru the 
heart of the Snowy Range we passed, over a highway unusual in 
and in scenic opportunities. Scarcely more than a 
been open to the public. We were pleased to be 
first few to pass over this, one of the most scenic drives 
st. The snow we had been watching for hours from the 
nally lay along the roadside in large patches, and it 


constructio! 
month h 
among th 
in the VW 
distance 


was our joy to alight from the car and revel in its icy whiteness. 
At one place from the highest point of the range we could count 
as many as fourteen lakes lying about in various pockets of the 


mountains. Beauties that heretofore had been known only to the 
prospective gold miner and the traveler on a pack trip now be- 
cume ours along with the other autoists of Wyoming. 































Mr. Oneal and a morning’s catch on the South Platte 


TILL carrying the beauties of this trip in my memory, I did 

not mind the sage brush so much when we again traveled thru 
it before entering the town of Saratoga, Wyo. A stretch of 20 or 
30 miles of sage is not so unpleasant when it lies between snowy 
summits and leaping fish. The aridness and the desolation of it 
all was forgotten as we rolled over the town bridge, for there we 
saw, not traffic cops, not skyscrapers, but instead—fish jumping 
in the main street of Saratoga. It was almost too much for me. 
I came very near leaping out of that car and after those same 
fish. To one who had not wet a line in a year it was fatal. 

Saratoga is a town thru the heart of which flows the Platte 
River. The little village with its 400 population nestles up close 
against the bosom of this majestic river. The choice home sites 
are those with a river frontage and certainly Mount Vernon with 
its view overlooking beautiful Potomac has nothing on these 
Platte River homes. I fancy that if George Washington had 
been a cow puncher and a native of the West, he would have seen 
the possibilities on the Platte and to- 
day the West might have a nation’s 
shrine the same as the East. But in the } 


day when Washington was holding court 

in stately Mount Vernon, the Platte 

and its tributaries were known only to } 

the Indians and a few trappers. As late 

as 1863 this section was scarcely known. , They make a man 


Unfriendly Indians were a menace to 
settlers and travelers, which is shown {| 


The Lust | 


Youthful dreams are growing pains; 


Of youth who boldly plots 
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Village fishermen told me that fishing was as good in.town as 
anywhere along the river, but I, like many other fishermen, 
thought it would be best a little farther out. So the first day’s 
fishing found me riding out 6 miles from town. The water here 
was ideal, with numerous rapids and deep pools. It was a pleas- 
ure to cast the fly upon these rapids, see it float down and then 
feel the strike of the trout. Hooking them in the swift water 
was not so easy, but we succeeded in landing a few before 1 
o’clock, which is the accepted hour for the fish to cease striking 
on the Platte River. For some reason they can not be induced to 
bite after that time and fishing is useless until later in the after- 
noon. We did not care for the wait so we returned to town. 

The next day found us seeking another section about 3 miles 
away. There we found that three 
fishermen had been ahead of us, 
one of whom was a spinner fisher- 
man. A poor chance a man has of 
taking fish when there have been 
others ahead of him, for the trout 
is easily frightened and once scared 
out of the pools does not quickly 
return. So we went in with a few 
nice fish that day, in addition to 
the three we had fried for our 
lunch. 


WAS having some labor with 
my angling, which, of course, 
made me feel that I was having a 
great time, for a fishing trip with- 
out labor is a failure. All the while 
the village fisherman was telling 
about the nice catches he was mak- 
ing late in the afternoon under the 
town bridge and in the section of 
the river which ran thru his back 
vard. I was about convinced that 
I should become a town angler, 
when my good friend Jack Led- 
better, at whose house I was room- 
ing, brought me some agreeable 
news. A ranchman friend of his, 
who had not allowed the section of 
the river which ran thru his place 
to be fished this summer, had told Mr. Ledbetter that his guests 
might try it out. The thought of fishing waters in which a line 
had not been wet all summer was a pleasant one to me. 

So the next morning found me starting early for the appointed 
place. I rather expected that I was not the first fisherman there 
that summer, for the stream was near the road and doubtless some 
had sneaked in. But my doubts were dispelled when I saw the 
ranchman’s sign along the road. It read: 

“No hunting or fishing allowed. This means every dam one 
of you.” 

No, that sign had kept them away. No one had fished there 
unless invited. 

The waters were right for fishing, with deep pools, rapids and 
overhanging willows. I waded out upon the rocks and down into 
the water, cautiously, for fear of frightening away any trout 
which might be lurking around. I cast out across the riffles. A 
few times I cast and then I saw a sight which would set any fish- 

erman wild. Over close to the other 
bank was a deeper channel. The deep 

S—Saaooeoeoeses part was narrow and in it were hun- 

(] dreds of trout. Now I could see their 
heads bobbing up, one after another, as 
they began feeding upon a flight of 
} small black flies swarming over the 
| 7 . ° 
I water. When their heads were not vis- 
() jble, their fins were. Only twice before 
had I seen sights like it; once when I 


P A Intil his am’s a plan. i are : 

in a group of graves to be found a few {} be ntil his dre ims 7 ms } had seen millions of brook trout in a 

miles out from Saratoga on a lonely || There’s manhood in the prawrie dream |; small Colorado stream, making their 

mound. The inscriptions, which can be \ And romance in Cheyenne— }{ way upward to spawn, and another time 

made out on a few of the crude sand- || City dudes have all stopped growing; 1 when I had seen the streams in Alaska 

stones, bear the information that the t Pha‘ Onda Baects techn the te {] filled with salmon migrating for the 
. . ) q ° ) 

person there buried was killed by the (] a \] same purpose. 

Indians. The graves are but a short dis- (| : \ 

: t > sagebrush } avenN, y . - 
tance removed from the famous Over- i Hut the sag rush route to heaven i GAIN and again I placed my fly 
land Trail, the visible course of which i Sleep-wrapped in a snug, warm sky; }} over among them, but it wasn’t 
ean still be marked ‘across the country, H Live the dream a canyon gives you— ) mine they wanted, but instead the in- 
and it is likely that those killed were ‘|  Man’s crude words must pass that by. | numerable little black flies upon the 
travelers upon this historic trail. L) Fie iscas Tome ton Viahiediiies } surface of the water. Everywhere 

A more ideal location for fishing I \ y eis ai a ) around me the fish were striking and I 
have never run across. To be so situat- Who will smile a sad reply! 4 could take none. Eventually I suc- 
ed that good fishing lies within 50 yards '} Then the Open Spaces call you, i) ceeded in hooking one and then the 
of the postoffice, the village cafe, and And you've stopped if you won't try. |) fight was on. Up and down we had it, 
one’s lodging place, is a condition I had \) every nerve of mine tense lest I should 
never imagined. I had fallen heir to it LeRoy O. Danperc. i lose him, but finally I brought him in— 


{ my captive. One other I got of that 





all in Saratoga. 
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horde of fish and I should hav: 
had my limit, for those fish were 
hungry. I looked thru my fly book. 
What did I have that resembled 
that little black fly upon which 
they were feeding? Nothing so 
tiny as that real fly did I have 
among my artificial lures. But tak- 
ing the nearest of all,a Black Gnat, 
I cast it out upon those fish-infest- 
ed waters. It looked good to them 
and I had a fish, but only for a 
minute, for my hook was too small 
to hold those 18-inch rainbows 
Again and again I hooked them, 
but one only did I succeed in land- 
ing. The fight he had put up made 
me long for others from that pool. 

I moved on up the river. In do- 
ing so I crossed over an old foot- 
bridge that had suffered from the 
spring ice and floods. Pausing to 
take a peep thru the cracks, there 
I saw a sight as exciting as that of 
the morning. Big 3 and 4-pound 
trout had drifted into the deep 
calmness of that pool under the 
bridge, and lay there scarcely mov- 
ing except for their tails. I wanted 
one of those fish, but by all the 
rules of the Platte fishing, they 
would not feed until late in the 
afternoon. 


F the fish wouldn’t feed, I could, 
so there under the deep over- 
hanging willows along the bank of 









the swift-running water we built a 
camp fire, fried trout, and ate. They 
are never better than when taken 
right out of the water and fried, 
and certainly I couldn’t be both- 
ered if those big fellows wouldn’t 
notice my fly. 

Along about 4 o’clock I ventured 
out on the bridge and, lying down, 
took a peep. There my fish were, 
looking as tho they had not moved 
since I saw them last. I placed up- 
on my leader a Calmac Trout Bug 
that I had used a few times with 
success. Standing on the top so I 
could not be seen by the trout, I 
cast that Calmac Bug into the 
water. It floated back under the 
bridge; then I retrieved it slowly. 
Again I cast it out upon the water 
and let it float under the bridge. 
Splash! I knew when I heard that 
commotion that a fish had been 
fooled, and I struck. As quick as 
lightning I had my victim hooked 
and my light bamboo fly rod was 
almost bent double as the fish 
plunged in an effort to free himself. 
Several times I thought it would 
be snapped half in two as the rain- 
bow continued to play the hide- 
and-seek game with me. Then fi- 
nally he tired and slowly I brought 
him out so that I might look him 
in the face. Evidently he didn’t 
like the looks of mine, for another 
plunge he gave and back under the 
bridge he went. When I finally convinced Mr. Trout that the 
weather was fine out from under the bridge I led him out again. 
Then the proposition was, how to handle him. The leader would 
not permit the fish being lifted up on the bridge, so he must 
be netted. My companion climbed down under the timbers of 
the bridge and after much maneuvering I got the fish over to the 
net and he was ours. He was not the biggest one I had seen un- 
der the bridge, but better than anything I had taken on the 
Platte—as long as the fish I had caught in the morning and 
much fatter. 

I drove back into town, feeling proud of my catch, particularly 
of my bridge fish. 

The next. morning I strolled around to the village fisherman. 
I didn’t care to be boastful, but I wanted to tell him of my suc-, 
cess. He listened attentively,.and then said: 








Upper—Fishing is fine in Main Street. 


Center—No “bull” about this except the land owner’s name. 
Lower—Watching some big fellows idling beneath the bridge. 


“After the store closed last night I went out to do a little 
fishing.” 

“What luck?” I inquired. 

“Nice luck. I took one 4%4-pounder and a bunch of other 
nice ones.” 

My big fellow paled into insignificance. It had been a nice 
one but no such size as that. 

“Where were you fishing?” I asked. 

“Right here in town. That makes a total of 480 fish I have 
taken in town this summer. Why go any farther?” 

And he was right. When fish jump in Main Street, why not 
catch them in Main Street? 
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PORTSMEN OF AMERICA, the time has arrived when we 

must have more action and less talk if our migratory birds — 
and ducks particularly — are to be saved from complete annihi- 
lation. That they have been decreasing in alarming numbers from 
year to year, and still are decreasing, is an indisputable fact. They 
are being crucified upon the cross of public thoughtlessness, as 
clearly indicated by their ever-lessening flight, and it is worse 
than folly to presume that a single ray of hope remains for them 
unless we stop our dilly-dallying around and do something in the 
immediate future to remedy the present deplorable condition. 

Outdoor Life has for thirty years, since the date of its first 
issue, been a champion of fair play and clean sportsmanship. It 
is now, always has been, and always will be, a sportsmen’s publi- 
cation, devoted to the mutual and analagous interests of the 
sportsmen and wild life of this great country of ours. Ever an ad- 
vocate of game shooting within reason, not one single instance 
can be cited wherein closed seasons or reduced bag limits have 
been recommended unless warranted by absolute proof that some 
certain species was in immediate danger of extermination. The 
ery of “Wolf! wolf!” has been conspicuous by its absence, and we 
hold no brief for professional reformers and cranks who, never 
having themselves hunted, claim no actual interest in the sport, 
and are actuated solely by the desire to reform somebody or 
some thing whether they need it or not, would put a stop to all 
hunting by others. Those individuals we place in a class equally 
as undesirable as that of the wanton game hog, whose efforts are 
bent in the opposite direction. 

For years we have been witnessing a marked diminution in 
the supply of migratory birds, and urging sportsmen, game com- 
missioners and conservation societies, both state and national, to 
lend a helping hand toward a betterment of conditions, that these 
feathered friends may exercise their God-given right to exist and 
propagate their species for posterity. We owe it to them, to our- 
selves, and to those who shall follow after us. 

The Federal duck bag limit is twenty-five birds a day, every 
day of the open season, and the controlling power in Washington 
has consistently declined to lower it, presenting the time-worn 
argument that it is within the province of the individual states 
to do so if conditions warrant. That is all very true. They can— 
and twenty-four of them have done it, which action in itself is 
proof positive that the Federal limit of twenty-five is excessive. 
But how about the other twenty-four? Still drifting — still blind 
to the devastating slaughter of the innocents and deaf to pleas 
for fair play on behalf of the sportsmen in those other states 
which have seen the light and demonstrated the courage of their 
convictions by reducing duck bag limits within the bounds of 
reason. 

As a unit the duck hunters in states now carrying reduced bag 
limits are satisfied. They know it was the proper thing to do. 
But how long will they remain satisfied when neighboring states 
show no inclination to co-operate? Are they to be censored if, in 
utter disgust, they revert back to the original limit, as was the 
unfortunate case in Colorado? 

That is the reason we are sorely in need of Federal regulation, 
and it is something that is bound to come if uniform bag limits 
are to prevail. True, the states could accomplish the same pur- 
pose. But will they? A full one-half of them have not, and be- 
cause of the very nature of migratory waterfowl they are here to- 
day, there tomorrow, and it is futile to attempt to conserve them 
unless every state in the Union joins hands with its neighbors and 
works faithfully and unselfishly for the common good. 

The Copeland-Merritt bill, providing for a Federal reduction 
in migratory bird bag limits, will be presented during the present 
session of Congress. It is one measure that should be passed, 
enacted into law and become effective with the least possible 
delay. But. with the maze of some 12.000 bills, good and bad, to 
be waded thru, there is grave danger that, despite its obvious im- 
portance, it will be lost in the shuffle and fail to receive deserved 
consideration. Maybe not. Let us hone for the best. We earnest- 
lv urge the members of that honorable body to investigate the 
migratory bird situation, satisfy themselves that a real emergency 
exists today, and then cast their vote for a measure that will 
prove a paramount factor in the cause of migratory wild life. 
Canada, also vitally interested in this, an international problem, 
has more than met us half-way, by the enactment and enforce- 
ment of conservation laws that put us to shame. and thru strict 
adherence to the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. Have we recipro- 
cated? Shall it be said that we of the United States are lacking 
in the ideals of sportsmanship with which our Canadian brothers 
are so richly endowed? 

Since it became apparent that the supply of ducks was rapidly 
diminishing and that something must be done to put a stop to 
the carnage and restore the supply to a semblance of former 
abundancy, Outdoor Life has advocated a uniform duck bag limit 
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Our Vanishing Ducks 









of fifteen birds a day. Certainly that is a sufficient number for 
any sportsman to kill between two suns, and all that he can find 
actual and personal use for—and no one should kill more. The 
very suggestion naturally meets with ill favor on the part of the 
pot hunter and game hog, but these parasites — thank Heaven — 
are in the minority, and in the end the spirit of true sportsman- 
ship will prevail. The encouragement that we have received from 
all sides is indeed gratifying —an incentive and inspiration to 
continue doing everything within the power of a sportsmen’s pub- 
lication to bring succor to our highly prized migratory birds, 
whose very existence is threatened and which are powerless to 
help themselves. 

With the idea of obtaining a definite expression of the senti- 
ment of duck hunters generally, aside from the letters of appro- 
bation constantly being received, we recently promulgated a 
questionnaire which was mailed to 1,000 subscribers of this maga- 
zine. A proportionate number of names for each and every state 
were chosen indiscriminately from our subscription list, in order 
that all sections of the country might be covered. 

The questionnaire read as follows: 

“Are you in sympathy with our movement to uniformly re- 
duce the bag limits on wild ducks in the several states? If you 
are, how many ducks a day would you consider as an ideal sports- 
man’s bag?” 

A total of 247 replies were received, bearing out our previous 
contention that more than one-fourth of the sportsmen are inter- 
ested in duck shooting. It is reasonable to presume that those 
who made reply do not represent the total average of hunters so 
interested, because there are always many who in cases of this 
kind fail, for one reason or another, to express their views. There- 
fore, the response was even more generous than was expected. 

Complete summary of the result of this canvass is given be- 
low. It is food for serious thought, indicating as it does the trend 
toward lower duck bag limits, and we firmly believe that had the 
questionnaires been mailed to 10,000, or 100,000, or any similar 
ratio, the result would have been proportionately the same: 


Answers Suggested Bag Limits Answers Suggested Bag Limits 

2 2 ducks 2 12 to 15 

1 2tod 29 415 

2 3 6 15 per day, 30 per week 

1 3tod 1 15 to 18 

2 4 1 20 for one day, 30 over a 
14. 5 week-end 

2 5 per day, 30 per week 3 20 

9 6 2 20 per day, 150 per season 
1 6 per day, 30 per season 4 24 per day, 72 per season 
a: |e 
76 «10 17 Should be reduced (no 
10 10 per day, 20 per week limit suggested) 

6 10 per day, 25 per week 1 Yes; ducks very scarce 

12 10 per day, 50 per season here now 

13 10 per day, 60 per season 1 Not much shooting done; 
5 10 to 12 ducks fishy 

6 10 to 15 1 Enough for personal use 
2 10 to 20, depending upon only 

locality 1 No reduction; ducks in- 

1 10 large or 15 small creasing 
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The figures are worth analyzing. Note that more than one- 
half of the suggestions favor a maximum limit of ten ducks a 
day, and that many of these stipulate a weekly or .seasonable 
limit besides. Forty-one (or one-sixth of the total) range down- 
ward from eight to two, and in but thirteen cases is the suggested 
limit placed higher than fifteen, only two of these reaching the 
present Federal limit. Frankly, the high percentage of exceed- 
ingly modest limits came as a surprise, but it only goes to prove 
that the spirit of conservation is at last taking hold and that bet- 
ter days are ahead for the ducks. 

A reasonable (but not radical) reduction in duck bag limits is 
one of two major steps that must be taken to bring about the 
desired results. The other is; of course, sanctuaries. They dove- 
tail so closely and bear such close relation one to the other that 
both phases obviously should be dealt with in a single article. 
We need reduced bag limits and we need an adequate number of 
properly regulated sanctuaries in every state. They must and 
will come. 

At this moment our migratory wildfowl life is balanced pre- 
cariously on the edge of a yawning precipice. Shall we reach out 
a helping hand and draw them back thru the medium of uniform- 
ly reduced bag limits and state and Federal sanctuaries, or shall 
we dispassionately turn our backs and allow them to totter over 
the brink into oblivion? Sportsmen, it is up to you! Ebrror. 












HE blossoms of dandelions, wild 

strawberries and other varieties of 
flowers were present in the foothills near 
the Palisades of the Cimarron in northern 
New Mexico on the morning of April 27. 
The next morning they were covered with 
snow, which began to melt away early in 
the day as the sun shone out. The writer 
was camped at the time on South Uracea Creek with J. A. Pickens, 
a professional mountain lion hunter in the service of the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey. Pickens had been sent here 
to kill some lions, the tracks of which had been seen by a range 
rider during the winter. It was my intention to test out the effec- 
tiveness of a bow on any of the big cats (Felis concolor) that we 
might happen to tree with my companion’s dogs. .It may be said 
in the beginning that he uses only three dogs, hounds of unknown 
lineage, but of unusual qualifications, perhaps because of their 
owner’s unceasing efforts in their training. 

The presence of the snow meant that we had not arrived here 
too late, but the blossoms indicated that the time was near when 
one might search for weeks without finding a lion’s track, because 
the deer, which had drifted down into these low foothills to get 
away from the deep snows of the higher ranges in winter, would 
soon be drifting back to the green slopes of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains. When the deer migrate the lions do likewise, for they 
have a fondness for venison equal to. if not rivaling, that of 
Robin Hood’s merry outlaws. Horse flesh is their next choice of 
food, as many ranchers of the West can 
testify, and veal or mutton is not despised. 
It is preferred fresh, in fact is never eaten 
except while fresh, and to keep it in good 
condition as long as possible a lion nearly 
always drags its victim to a cool, shady 
place and covers it with dirt or leaves. In 
most instances the entire intestinal tract 
is removed from the carcass before it is 
covered. Should a wandering fox, bobeat 
or bear approach a kill thus hidden, it 
does so at its peril, for the lion is apt to 
be watching from some ledge or bluff near 
by and is credited with being able to de- 
fend itself against all comers. More than 
one rancher has awakened and found that 
his saddle horse that had been hobbled or 
staked out for the night had been stalked 
and killed by one of these tawny-colored 
night prowlers. On rare occasions evén 
human beings have been attacked and 
slain, but nevertheless a mountain lion 
fears, above all things, a man. 


ECAUSE the snow began to melt 

away early, and with it would go the 
scent of any trail that had been made 
during the night, we entertained no hopes 
of success on the first day, so decided to 
walk around near camp and be ready to 
get down to business the next morning. 
Thinking that we might find a bobcat, 
with the three dogs, a kodak, a bow and a 
quiver of arrows we started up the little 
creek that was noisily rushing along its 
burden of melted snow and cold spring 
water. As we strolled along and silently 
admired the ever-changing scene, or 
paused to note the tracks of deer that had 
passed in the night, or to comment on the 
size of a turkey’s track that had passed 
within the hour, my companion was in- 
duced to relate some of his lion-hunting 
experiences. 

Judging from what he had to say, this 
kind of sport is second to none, but in 
order to be successful one must at times 
forego some of the modern conveniences, 
such as shelter, for a longer time than 
would be enjoyed by most men. It is the 
custom of this hunter never to abandon 
the trail of a lion as long as it can be fol- 
lowed. His dogs have treed lions by find- 
ing a track that. had been made for forty 
hours, and one has never escaped after be- 
ing treed by them. When once a.trail has _ 
been found ‘that can be followed, about 
the only thing that ever happens to pre- 
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A Week With a Government Hunter 


W. A. Mullins 


Archery as applied to mountain lions 
in New Mexico, in which the long bow 
and feathered shaft prove effective on 


numbers of deer and live stock 


eed is for a 
ind of pro- 


vent the animal from being 
rain to fall on the trail. This 


gram often makes it necess for the 
hunter to camp one or two nights on the 
sly yellow killers of appaling trail before the quarry is overtaken. 
On one occasion Pickens rode off into 
that little-known wilderness called the Mo- 


gollon Range, which lies along the Mexican 
border, and didn’t return to camp until the twelfth day, but he 
brought back the lion that he went after! This old horse thief 
was called the Flying-T lion, so named because at times it made 
its home on the Flying-T ranch. Somebody set a trap at a colt 
that it had killed, which pinched off some toes from one fox 
thus making it easy to distinguish its track at varying intervals 
in widely separated localities. Twice Pickens struck its trail and 
had to give it up because of falling rain, once after having spent 
two nights away from camp. Determined to have this lion’s scalp, 
and there being no other way to obtain it, he tied two flour sacks 
full of provisions on his saddle and began systematically to ride 
the unnumbered and unnamed ridges and canyons, sleeping on his 
saddle blankets where night overtook him, until at last a fresh 
trail was found. After that it was easy. 

An old male lion spends a lot of its time cruising about over 
the mountains in search of adventure. As it travels it leaves a 
certain sign here and there that makes it easy for a professional 
hunter to determine the direction his quarry is traveling. This 
sign is made by raking up small piles of pine or spruce needles 
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As the lion looked when we reached the second tree 



























































Lion No. 2 as she looked when we reached the tree 


under the trees that it passes. A lioness tries to keep her kittens 
hidden from the male parent, for if found by him they will be 
killed. The number of kittens in a litter ranges from two to five, 
and, unlike most wild animals, they may be born in any month 
of the year. They are usually raised on some brushy hillside where 
deer are plentiful. 


W* WERE picking our way thru -the thick oak brush on a 
steep hillside about 3 miles from camp when one of the 
dogs took a noticeable interest in a limb that hung out over an 
opening. I looked at my companion to learn if possible what this 
might indicate, and saw him examining a bare spot on the ground 
that to me looked as any one of the thousands that were begin- 
ning to appear as the snow disappeared. 

“This looks like a track,” he said, and then added in exactly 
the same tone that one would use in speaking to a companion, 
“Come here, Sam.” The dog came as directed, stuck its nose 
into,the spot indicated, and held it there for several seconds be- 
fore moving to another bare spot about 18 inches away. By this 
time the two other dogs had appeared and all were taking an in-" 
terest, but it was a full minute before either gave voice. A 
glance at Pickens revealed a pleased expression on his face, then 
for the first time that morning one of the dogs let out a scream 
that left me guessing as to whether it had stepped on a cactus, 
until the others joined in and began to make their way slowly 
around the hill. It was a lion’s track and more than an inch of 
snow had fallen on it. 

Would the dogs be able to follow the track after the snow 
melted? Right then and.tHere one member of the party began 
to see visions of camping that night where dark overtook us and 
to wonder why we had failed to bring.with us some reserve ra- 
tions. But the manner in which those«dogs worked made even 
the prospect of sleeping in a snowbank pleasing. Their excitement 
was contagious. For the first five minutes the goingwas slow for 
the eager dogs, and once or twice they were silent long efidu 
to make me wonder if they would be able to follow the trail. 
Suddenly a new note crept into their mouthing and they made off 
up the hill at such a speed that they were beyond our:hearing in 
an incredioly short thne. They had found .a kill} and near by 
the lion had lain down to digest its supper and keep an eye on its 
stock of groceries. It had run off when the dogs began ‘to bark. 
As we followed- along, a big pile of spruce needles and’ snow was 
observed in a thicket, from under which protruded the hind feet 
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of a deer. Then we saw the fresh track of the lion that Pickens 
said was that of a big male. a 

It seemed a long time before we reached the top of the ridge, 
and then our hearts pounded so that at first we could not hear 
the dogs. Then they were located not far away. They were bay- 
ing now, and we approached cautiously, for Pickens had warned 
that the big cat might leap out and lead us another merry chase 
if too much noise were made. 


HEN we arrived quite near the tree it seemed as if a 
tragedy would occur before our eyes. The lion had taken 
refuge in a big cedar that grew on the edge of a cliff, and was 
crouched on some limbs that extended out over the edge. One 
of the dogs in its eagerness had climbed into the tree and was 
baying in the very teeth of the snarling beast. Had the lion 
leaped out at our approach or struck the dog, as it might easily 
have done, the dog would have fallen 30 or 40 feet into a pile of 
boulders. 

After a while, finding it difficult to stand on those limbs, the 
dog backed down out of the tree and we drew near. When within 
25 feet I put an arrow on the string ready for a shot if the animal 
leaped out, and Pickens made some exposures with the kodak. 
They proved to be of no value, however, for there were so many 
limbs in the way that the lion could not be distinguished from 
any of the dark splotches of shade. 

While Pickens stood on the edge of the bluff at the foot of the 
tree, peering into the finder of his kodak ready to make an ex- 
posure should the object of our chase expose himself to full view, 
and apparently as little concerned as if we had treed a jack rab- 
bit instead of a big lion, I prepared to play the part of. execu- 
tioner. A small opening thru the limbs had been found thru which 
could be seen the shoulder of the lion, and it was decided to 
chance a shot at this part of his body. An extra arrow was stuck 
into the ground to be in readiness if needed, the one on the string 
drawn its full length and loosed. 

Never was a bow so easily drawn nor had a shaft of mine been 
aimed at a mark like this. It would be untrue to state that I had 
not experienced certain misgivings as to whether it was safe to 
shoot this animal with a bow, but I felt a thrill of pleasure as the 
shaft sped thru the opening and struck, making a sound similar to 
that made by allowing the hand to fall on a feather pillow. In- 
stantly there was a great commotion; a limb broke off and the 
wounded animal hung for a few seconds by his front feet, then 
dropped to the boulders below. Hanging there, a fleeting glance 
was had of a bleeding wound in the shoulder, and the arrow was 
nowhere to be seen. As it fell I rushed up and peered over the 





We swung the lion to a limb and backed the horse under him 
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bluff and had the surprise of my life to see, instead of a dead lion 
lying on the rocks, a very live one speeding away in great bound- 
ing leaps. A sinking sensation came over me and my fingers 
trembled while fitting another arrow on the string. Was a bow, 
then, not an adequate weapon for this kind of game? 

A part of the arrow was seen lodged in the limbs and by the 
time it was retrieved and examined the dogs were baying “treed” 
again. The point of the arrow, a steel blade 1 inch wide by 2% 
inches long, and about 6 inches of the shaft, made of birch %4 
of an inch in diameter, were gone. It was found later that the 
lion had carried this with him crosswise thru his shoulders. Most 
animals would have found it difficult to make any progress with 
such an impediment, and few of that size but would have been 
killed in the fall. Nevertheless, it was standing on the first limbs 
of a big pine some 30 feet from the ground when we arrived at 
the second tree. It looked gs’a rookie is supposed to look while 
doing bayonet practice—not exactly amiable. Its shoulder was 
bleeding badly and it constantly shifted its weight from one front 
foot to the other. 


ORE exposures were quickly made and all was ready for 

another shot. This time there were no limbs in the way, 
and every inch of the lion’s sleek body was visible. At this dis- 
tance there was no excuse for missing a vital spot. Straight to its 
ribs flew the shaft, and as it struck the cat leaped to the ground 
with a snarling growl. A part of the arrow that protruded from 
its side was broken off as it brushed against a sapling; then a 
few yards farther the animal went up another big pine. Its tor- 
mentors followed closely, but it was useless to shoot again. It 
was dying when we arrived and was unconscious of the fact that 
when it fell out with a loud crash old Sam’s teeth were buried 
deep into the throat of his seventy-sixth lion since Pickens has 
been using him in the service of the Government. 

It was found that the second arrow had penetrated both lungs, 
and that the point, being improperly tempered, had turned when 
it struck the tough skin on the far side. We undertook to reach 
camp with our trophy by tying the feet to a pole, which was 
slung on our shoulders, but before going far this kind of trans- 


portation was voted impracticable. A horse was brought and after * 


being blindfolded was induced to accept the burden. To satisfy 
our curiosity the animal was taken to the nearest ranch and 
weighed. It was rather disappointing to learn that it weighed 
only 130 pounds. It is marvelous how they shrink after being 
killed. 

The next day pictures were made of the slain deer, a big doe, 
and on the days that followed search was made for other deer 
slayers. The remains of three more deer were found, all three big 
bucks, before more excitement was had. One morning Pickens 
rode alone to look over some country to the northwest. He re- 
turned late that night with the skin of a lion kitten, the size of a 
large dog, tied on his saddle. The next morning we returned to 
the canyon where it was killed, knowing that there should be a 
lioness and probably some more kittens in the vicinity. 

It was 4 o’clock in the afternoon when we found the track of 
another kitten. As the track was made in mud, and a shower 
had fallen soon after noon the previous day, it must have been 
more than twenty-four hours old when found. The dogs were 
able to follow it, however, altho slowly, and at dark we called 
them off, spread our saddle blankets at the foot of a big spruce 
tree, and spent the night. At dawn the next day the dogs were 





A mute appeal for extermination of the mountain lion 


Lion No. 2 after being shot thru the body with an arrow, the end of which 


may be seen protruding from animal’s chest 


again started on the trail where we had stopped them, and they 
seemed to make as good time as on the previous day. About 9 
o’clock, finding where the lioness had crossed the trail they were 
following, the dogs quit the old trail and turned southeast after 
her. After a run of 3 or 4 miles she was treed. 


E RODE near the tree and tied our horses behind a little 
hill, and with kodak, bow, arrows, and this time a rifle, 
approached on foot. I had been reading some safety-first adver- 
tisements and insisted on the rifle being carried as a precaution 
against getting one of the dogs killed, if the lionéss should only 
be wounded with an arrow. It may be said that unless one is 
wounded there is little danger of 
getting a dog killed, for a lion will 
run as long as able to do so. If 
wounded too badly to climb a tree 
and a dog once gets within reach 
of those sharp claws, it would re- 
quire something with more shock- 
ing power than an arrow to save 
the unfortunate dog. Their method 
of defense is to grasp an enemy 
with front feet and teeth, draw the 
hind feet up near the fore feet, set 
the sharp claws into the skin, and 
suddenly straighten out. About one 
rake is sufficient to start a casualty 
list, whether the victim be man or 
dog. 
The lioness was photographed in 
a spruce tree where she posed 
gracefully, but when all was ready 
to start the barrage she leaped 
down and ran to a taller tree. She 
was about 60 feet from the ground 
when the shooting started, and the 
first arrow whistled safely over her 
back and buried itself deep into 
the trunk of the tree, where it will 
remain for years to come. The sec- 
ond shot was a hit, but not a fatal 
(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Why Desecrate 
the 
Tippecanoe / 


GAIN the inexorable, clutching hand of “big business” 

has reached out and fastened its tenacious grip upon 
another of our beautiful recreational rivers—the Tippecanoe, 
of historical fame, crystalline in its clearness, picturesque 
almost beyond comparison, and certainly one of the best 
fishing streams in the United States. 

But it was in the pathway of the so-called march of prog- 
ress and has fallen victim to the ever-increasing demand for 
power and yet more power. 

Having its source in northern Indiana, it flows gracefully 
and gently southward between tree-lined banks and restful 
home sites to join the fabled Wabash a few miles above 
Lafayette in Tippecanoe County. 

Abounding in fish life, including small and large-mouth 
bass, goggle-eye, catfish, crappies, wall-eyed pike and others, 
it is a river that has long been the mecca for vacationists 
who, seeking health and happiness, have returned year after 
year to rest and play, to indulge their piscatorial propensi- 
ties, and to feast their eyes and their souls upon the unsur- 
passed handiwork of the Great Architect. 

Now, due to the recent installation of two hydro-electric 
dams, one at Norway and the other at Oakdale, the lower 
reaches of this stream present a spectacle of devastation, 
mute evidence of the destruction that can be accomplished 
by the hand of man. Where once there was a placid, spar- 
kling river, now the sight that greets one’s eyes is either a 
comparative trickle of sluggish water, stagnant pools and 
banks of mud festering in the sun, or a raging, roily torrent, 
both directly due to action of the power company in the 
alternate shutting off of the flow and the sudden release of 
headgates. 

During the past four years this practice has resulted in 
the destruction of billions of spawn, according to reliable 
estimates, and the annihilation of fish life has been corre- 
spondingly great. 

In closing down the gates at intervals, 40 miles of shore 
line was ruined last summer, making impossible the out-of- 
door pleasures formerly enjoyed, such as fishing, swimming 
and boating. No longer is it safe for children to play along 
the banks, as they were wont to do in the past, because there 
is grave danger of being washed away thru the sudden flow 
of water when the gates are opened. 

Not only this, but an unsanitary condition has been 
brought about, endangering the health and even the lives of 
those who live on the bonks of, or adjacent to, this once 
healthful stretch of water. It is a natural consequence and 
may be expected whenever levels are lowered so that mud 
bottoms are exposed to become putrid with the decay of rot- 
ting vegetation, and, together with the remaining stagnant 
pools and sluggish water, a breeding place for millions of 
mosquitoes and other obnoxious pests which not only are a 
source of annoyance but whose sting carries disease and 
death in its wake. 

The wild fluctuation in the water level renders almost 
useless and worthless great numbers of club houses and cot- 
tages which have been erected along the river below the 
dams. Vacationists and pleasure seekers have to a large ex- 
tent ceased to make this locality the rendezvous for their 
week-end or more extended visits, because of the objection- 
able stench arising from the river bed in low water, the un- 
certainty of fishing, and the fact that bathing and boating 
no longer may be had with pleasure and safety. 

That is the condition which exists on the lower Tippe- 
















Mrs. Will L. Krietenstein duck hunting on the Tippecanoe 


canoe today, and an unnecessary condition if you please, be- 
cause there is no question but that an adequate, steady flow 
could be maintained without serious detriment to the power 
company’s interests. It is accomplished elsewhere. Why not 
on the Tippecanoe? 

The riparian owners, sportsmen, vacationists and residents 
below the dams, as a unit, are fighting, not the continuance 
of the dams, but for a natural, even flow in their beloved 
river. Firm advocates of progress in the fullest sense of the 
word, they are not against any corporation developing hydro- 
electric power, but all evidence points to the fact that they 
have been deceived and cheated, their property damaged, 
fish life destroyed in appalling numbers, and living condi- 
tions made unhealthy and unsatisfactory. An untenable state 
of affairs has been brought about,thru no fault of theirs. 
Certainly they are to be commended for the vigorous stand 
they have taken to restore the beauty of their home sur- 
roundings and the things in which they are vitally interested 
and which are a part of their life. They are fighting for their 
rights as sportsmen, true lovers of the great out-of-doors, for 
conservation, and for their homes, which they had estab- 
lished and were enjoying to the utmost before a heartless 
corporation stepped in and, with no thought for those so 
seriously affected, wrecked that which those people, with the 
bounteous aid of nature, had built up. 

Before the dams were installed, assurance was given by 
the power company’s representatives that the stream below 
would not be interfered with; that an even flow of water 
would at all times be maintained. That was all they expect- 
ed then and it is all they expect today. Yet that promise 
was never kept, and untold damage and a revulsion of pub- 
lic sentiment has resulted because of it. They know that 
their river can be restored to them by an even flow that it is 
within the power of the corporation to do this by exercising 
reasonable judgment in the manipulation of headgates, and 
since mere promises appear to be of no avail, no efforts will 
be spared to force the issue and bring about the desired re- 
sults. More power to them! 

Five years ago the Indiana legislature passed a law to the 
effect that “any corporation developing hydro-electric power 
shall not unreasonably interfere with or disturb the natural 
flow of the stream from which such power shall or may be 
derived.” But it failed to place in that law a penalty and 
punishment clause, and in this case the corporation has sim- 
ply taken advantage of a negative law. It is sincerely hoped 
that a bill, intended to put teeth in this law, and which is to 
be introduced in the next Indiana legislature, will be passed, 
and in this connection every state in the Union not so pro- 
tected should immediately follow suit with the enactment 
of an iron-clad measure which will save other streams from 
the calamity that has befallen the Tippecanoe. 

Governor Jackson of Indiana, himself a true sportsman, 
and the Izaak Walton League of America, that great organi- 
zation which represents the highest ideals in conservation 
and wild-life protection, are taking an active interest in the 
restoration of this river which “capital” has claimed for its 
own. In addition, every fair-minded citizen of Indiana, the 
state in which this stream runs its entire course, should ren- 
der most hearty co-operation in the fight to bring back the 
Tippecanoe (a river that belongs, not to a power corpora- 
tion, but to them) to its former grandeur, that they may 
again herald its beauty and claim for it, truly, “one of the 
best fishing streams in the United States.” Epiror. 
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In the Realm of the Prairie Hen 


Walter Colvin 


Prairie chicken hunting on the plains Toward evening we sought out new 
of Kansas, by an author who knows and 
loves this sporting and tasty game bird 


of the West 


(9 HEN my friend Willis Brandon 

proposed to me a prairie chicken 
hunt last fall, little did I realize, at the 
time, the gratifying and unusual enjoy- 
ment I was to have out of the trip. Willis 
had never shot one of these birds, and I 
believe his proposal to me was due to the 
many talks I’d had with him about prairie chicken hunting. 
Knowing him to be a fine shot and an all-round field man, lent 
spice to the anticipation of a corking trip. Naturally I headed 
west into old haunts, where I had shot many chickens in years 
gone by, into the land of the lesser prairie hen. 

On the opening day the morning broke bright and crisp. We 
nosed the old lizzie into the sand hills. The air had a twang 
that gives one the shakes, unless they stir about much. No more 
ideal opening day could be had for the finest upland game shoot- 
ing in all the world. 

Shortly after sunup we arrived at a friend’s house, the rancher 
at whose place we were to hunt. The evening before we had called 
upon him, and our meeting was agreeable and pleasant. We were 
told that the chickens were holding their own, since my visit there 
four years ago. The next day promised to be an interesting one, 
as he would lay off and go with us—this old lesser prairie hen 
hunter of twenty years’ experience. So Ed was up and ready to 
go when we arrived. 

We drove east and parked our car. at a likely place. As we 
started across an eighty a few scattered chickens arose from the 
bunch grass, 70 to 80 vards away, too far for safe shooting even 
with Super Xs. Hitting the gait of 100 feet a second, they soon 
were swallowed up in the horizon of the sand hills 2 miles to the 
southward. 

The air became resonant with distant bombardment, the 
booming of many guns. Ed informed us that a rancher living 4 
miles northwest, having some 300 chickens on his place, had in- 
vited everybody to come out and shoot. The rancher had com- 
plained that the chickens were destroying too much kaffir corn 
and milo maize, the favorite food of this wonderful bird; there- 
fore a taboo had been placed on them by him. But this was not 
the case with Ed. He loved his chickens, and but few friends 
were invited to hunt them. 


EVERAL miles of tramping were doled off before we saw any 
more birds. We were facing a stiff north wind, drifting thru 
a swale-like place, and my mind was harking back nineteen years, 
to the days when the chickens were roving in bands of several 
hundred to a thousand, and 
§ not in flocks of fifty to sixty as 
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today. Oblivious to all sur- 
roundings, My reverie was 
sharply broken by the familiar 
“q-u-u-k, q-u-u-k, q-u-u-k” of 
a cock bird on his way to other 
fields. At the report of my-gun 
he dropped, and upon picking 
him up I found him to be a 
fine specimen — my first score 
for the season. 

From here we covered a wide 
range of country, mostly thru 
bunch grass land, interspersed 
with patches of sage brush. 
We found no chickens among 
the sage, but a number were 
flushed from likely spots in the 
bunch grass. To the uninitiat- 
ed it was marvelous to see how 
Ed could locate chickens, and 
retrieve them after they were 
shot. He shot a brace of birds 
almost out of range; one 
dropped 200 yards away and 
the other fell two-thirds of a 
mile off, up on a rise. As 
straight as a bee line he re- 
trieved both unerringly. His 
knack of retrieving was un- 
canny. 

We were well paid for our 
long tramp back to the ranch 
house, for the sun had reached 
its zenith. There a sumptuous 
dinner was waiting for us, of 
fresh pork ribs, hot rolls as 
Willis Brandon with a goodly bunchil large as puff balls, and coffee 





served in china cups as big as tomato cans. 


fields of endeavor. Chickens had been re- 
ported coming m late to a watermelon 
patch. Here the coyotes would come in 
the night, seeking moisture, and would bite 
open the melons for a drink. This made 
the hearts of the melons easily accessible to the chickens. F!ocks 
of five to twenty would slip in to feed. I remember one wise old 
bird gave me the “cork-screw,” and four shots from my pump 
failed to raise a feather. One fine cock bird fell in the kaffir e 
but we lost him. Dusk came on fast, making shooting a gue 
and retrieving an uncertainty in the failing light. 


HE next morning we found the birds wild and seattered. Two 
were flushed from a bare knoll, lighting in some bunch grass 
away to the eastward. For more than half an hour we worked over 
the ground where we thought they had lit, and were just giving up 





The author with a lesser prairie hen cock 


the quest when out in front of me on a slight rise the two birds 
jumped. At 30 yards they were in juxtaposition for a single shot. 
Over the gun barrel their heads appeared about 4 inches apart. 
I pulled. Quickly I pulled again, and in that fraction of time they 
had moved a yard apart. I lowered my gun and watched them 
sail away over a hill. An opportunity once in a life time had 
come and gone, to kill two prairie chickens at one shot. My de- 
jected reverie was interrupted by an exclamation from Willis: 

“Man! why didn’t you shoot?” 

“My gun was on safety, that’s why,” I replied. 

Thruout the day I could not help thinking of the high point 
of the day’s shooting. But in the end I was glad I had missed that 
pair of birds, for I enjoy seeing things live. I would rather study 
their habits, and photograph these fine, noble birds, than to shoot 
them. But I know the small score I occasionally take is nothing 
but a grain of sand in comparison to the thousands that are shot 
each year, in and out of season—mostly out. 

Shortly after this incident three birds were flushed from some 
tall bunch grass well within range. To the off-hand Willis made a 
double, while in a straightaway I dispatched the third.. We leis- 
urely walked over to where the birds fell. My bird lay stone dead, 
but the ones Willis had shot could not be found. For more than 
an hour we hunted diligently for those crips, but were unable to 
flush them. That is the way of winged birds, and unless one is 
sure of a clean kill, he should lose no time in locating the bird 
while it is in movement, for once out of sight it is almost im- 
possible to locate it. 
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Lesser prairie hen cock 


T IS hard to define this small pinnated grouse, owing to the 

dichromatism of the feathers being brought to such a high 
state of protective coloration. On the ground they quickly disap- 
pear, and in flight they fade into the landscape, and even the blue 
azure of the sky easily swallows them up. 

In the afternoon Ed joined us and we visited a field where, 
five years before, I had successfully photographed a nest and 
eggs, and rather unsuccessfully tried to photograph the highly 
nervous and bewitching young. But other gunners were there 
before us and the birds were scattered, so we hied away to the 
north into the breaks overlooking the valley of a famous river. 
Here in the short grass land it was quite possible that no birds 
would be found; at least, Ed seemed to think so, but just to 
satisfy my own mind, for nearly an hour I zig-zagged back and 
forth across the barren land, flushing four birds and retrieving 
three. 

On the morrow bright and early, Willis and I met the four 
gentlemen and six dogs with whom we were to hunt that day. 
Our cars, ambling along at forty per, soon brought us to our des- 
tination. Here was supposed to be some likely ground, tucked 
away among the sandhills, an island in a desert. Spreading out 
a block long, we drifted across the rolling, undulating land. 
Could it be possible that there were any birds on this sparsely 
covered, closely-cropped land? Stubby 
bunches of sage and worn-off hummocks 
of grass interspersed the otherwise barren 
buffalo grass terrene. There should be no 
chickens here, but by the signs of numer- 
ous roosting places and many dusting 
pans, this place had long been a ren- 
dezvous. 

Topping a rise, we advanced several 
hundred yards, when out from behind us 
came the familiar clatter of a cock bird, 
making his get-away. Looking back, we 
saw chickens getting up in singles, twos 
and threes, 60, 70 and 80 yards off. We 
had literally walked thru a flock of sixty 
birds that were scattered over an acre of 
ground. They bunched and, flying east- 
ward nearly a mile, lit on a rise. On near 
approach, but when we were still out of 
range, they again took wing. They broke 
up and one bunch of twenty-five sailed 
south at a terrific rate, and when high 
over a kaffir corn field the flock burst like 
a rocket, each bird taking off to himself. 

We heard Texas bob whites whistling 
near a vacant farm house. It was a wel- 
come note, for it meant water and a re- 
spite for the already too warm and tired 
dogs. North of the house the whole bunch 
of thorobreds came to a stand that would 
delight the eye and warm the cockles of 
any dog lover’s heart. They were simply 
superfine on quail, but when it came to 
prairie chickens they did not know them 
from any other barnyard fowl. 
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PEAKING of dogs, years ago I shared 

the acquaintance of a wonderful chick- 
en dog. Old when I knew him, thousands 
of chickens had fallen to the gun over 
him. Born of obscure parentage, a half- 
breed cur and Irish setter, large in stature, 
he was magnificent, a king in his realm. 
Trained by a master, and reared in a glo- 
rious chicken land, his knowledge of chick- 
ens and chicken ways was little short of 
marvelous. Sure in his points, consistent 
in his ranging, positive in his retrieving, 
he was all any dog lover could ask. He 
loved a good shot, and would work con- 
sistently for a hunter who knew his oats, 
but if he did not he would give him up in 
disgust. 

A mile south of the farm house, among 
the densely sage-brushed and _ bunch- 
grassed carpeted sand hills, one of the 
dogs flushed a goodly bunch of some 
twenty birds well out of range. Flying 
westward half a mile, they faded into the 
landscape. We headed that way, and 
shortly before we arrived close in where 
the birds were supposed to have lit, they 
were again flushed by one of the dogs, but 
this time part of the bunch were within 
range. Willis made a double, and anéther 
bird wounded by George, I believe, was 
dispatched by another gunner half a mile 
off as it flew over him. The bird I shot, a 
straightaway, fell dead at 40 yards. Watching the remainder of 
the flock disappear in the blue, I turned suddenly to receive a 
thrill. During the time I had been watching the birds, Mr. Amer- 
man had moved up and was standing holding my bird. 

“Ts this your bird?” he asked with a twinkle in his eye, hold- 
ing it out to me. 

“No, it is not my bird; it is yours,” I said. 

Now this elderly gentleman who, late in life, was seeking 
thrills to revive the spark of youth, wanted at least one chicken 
that he could call his own, and I was glad that I could accom- 
modate him. 

As the day grew in length, and the heat from old Sol inten- 
sified the humidity, hunting became an effort and our ambitions 
lagged. My state of coma was broken by the whir of wings to 
a right of me, and two barks of my gun only made dents in 
the alr. 

“Hey! Cut that out, and get down to business.” At last my 
brother Ralph was heard from. ' 

“All right, old top, watch me next time.” Now, I don’t know 
to this day whether he wanted me to help swell the bag, or save 
the family reputation. 

Mr. Deal went off on a tangent, and two hours later showed 
up at the cars with a single bird. In crossing the roosting ground 
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again, Ralph and Willis each scored a bird. Away to the lee- 
ward, when the flock arose, I had no other choice except to 
shoot a straggler going good at 60 yards and 30 yards up. I 
promptly dispatched a load of Super Xs after its retreating form, 
and a fraction after I had shot I started on a dead run. I heard 
Willis yelling, “Hey, Walter! what are you running for?” But I 
didn’t have time to stop and inform him that I was not after his 
bird, altho I passed it on the way out. It was a long run, but I 
finally saw the bird break and fall, a full 300 yards from where it 
had risen. It was a hard sprint, but well worth the effort, for it 
was a fine specimen. Only one shot had hit him, and that in the 
right cheek. He died in mid-air, of a brainstorm. Willis in- 
formed me afterwards that he didn’t know I had shot. 


The evening found us in a field of dwarf kaffir corn, where the 
chickens were wont to come to feed. We could hear them run- 
ning in the corn rows, and small flocks were dropping in now and 
then. Ralph made several splendid shots, and a couple of excit- 
ing chases were had to retrieve wing-tipped birds. Darkness came 
on, which quickly ended a glorious hunt. 

Our bag for the day consisted of twenty-one birds, nine less 
than the law allows for six men. But what a splendid day. Such 
days will grow less frequent, for it is past the noon hour in the 
life of the lesser prairie hen, and we are looking towards the sun- 
set. With the coming of the automobiles, good roads, and indis- 
criminate shooting, they cannot stand the onslaught, and they 
will pass into the pale with their first cousin, the heath hen. 





Steelhead in the High Sierras 


J. A. Calvin 


11,000 feet, but we made it into the  Jnyeh for inch and pound for pound, ost vicious strikes I have had in many a 


T’S a long climb from sea level to 


er. Within a few minutes I felt one of the 


heart of the High Sierras, 400 miles away, the steelhead trout is as scrappy as they day. I was certain it was at least a 3- 
in thirteen hours. To avoid the blistering make them. And in the cold, crystal- pounder. What was my surprise to see 
desert heat we made the drive across the line waters of the beautiful High Sier- leap from the water a fish that would not 


Mojave Desert at night, arriving at Lone ras they object most strenuously to go over a pound. But fight? That little 
Pine, 200 miles north of Los Angeles, just being lifted from their natural element fellow simply wouldn’t come in. Never in 


at sunrise, and there, within touching dis- 

tance it seemed, rose above us the mighty 

peaks of one of the grandest ranges in the United States. Ten 
miles away Mount Whitney, mightiest sentinel of them all, 
towered more than 14,500 feet heavenward, all about being lesser 
domes and pinnacles of 10,000 to 14,000 feet, whose eternal snows 
flashed and scintillated in the morning sunlight like a thousand 
glittering towers of jewels. 

From here we began to climb, presently turning and twisting 
over those wonderful wide and safe mountain roads, which are 
characteristic of California. Over ridges and thru passes we went, 
finally dropping down to 8,000 feet, and on the north shore of 
beautiful June Lake we made camp near an immense boulder 
which showed the smokes of many camp fires, and at one side was 
a boarded-up shack, which it seemed some kind soul must have 
made especially for our kitchen. 

We lost no time in getting up our tents and installing the 
proper belongings in our kitchen. Just then Doc flipped a wood 
tick off the back of my neck. Rushing for his pump gun sprayer 
he began vigorously spraying everything in camp and surround- 
ing territory, until it reminded me of the whitewashing episode 
in Tom Sawyer, and I wondered if he would stop this side the 
Oregon line. I protested against the harsh treatment of my wood 
tick, and he replied: 

“Don’t you know these wood ticks are responsible for spotted 
fever, an almost invariably fatal disease, and didn’t you read 
about eight of the sheep men dying from it up here? We are in 
an abandoned sheepherder’s camp, and we’ve got to be mighty 
careful.” 

And there you are; always someone to spread the gloom. And 
here I was, just wanting to see if my nicotine treatment for mos- 
quitoes would work on wood ticks. I am rarely annoyed by mos- 
quitoes. Some sixth sense seems to tell most of ’em it’s danger- 
ous to fill up on nicotine from the veins of a constant smoker. 
The few that try it usually are discouraged at the first pull. 


UT to return to Doc: We must have a Doc, you know, on 

every picnic excursion or fishing trip. I never read a good 
outing story of any kind but Doc was there —and prominent. 
Whether it is because there are so many of him that he just has 
to horn in on every occasion, or because they are such darn good 
fellows that we feel no jaunt is complete without one, I do not 
know, but judging from my acquaintance and association with 
them; I suspect it is the latter. 

But I digress. We are on a fishing trip. We had brought with 
us a good folding boat, as on so many of the mountain lakes no 
boats are to be had; but in this instance S. B. and I were for- 
tunate enough to rent a boat on which we could use the Johnson 
motor, and Doc and Jim put their “kicker” on the folding boat. 
As to our luck—well, if I ever “pass on” I hope there will be a 
June Lake in Heaven, for it belongs there. 

A number of years ago Uncle Sam stocked the lake with rain- 
bow, in addition to the native cutthroat, and as a sort of experi- 
ment put in a lot of that mystery fish, steelhead, which goes to 
sea as something else and finally comes back into fresh water as 
steelhead. And believe me, the name “steel” applies to the whole 
thing; for if ever there was a set of steel springs which could un- 
coil more gyrations, or cut up more didos to keep a fisherman on 
the anxious seat,.I want to look it over. 

I selected my favorite fly, a Royal Coachman, and just for 
luck added a No. 8 Brown Hackle in the center loop on the lead- 


my life had I experienced anything like it 

of its size. Its dives and leaps into the air 

were in such continuous succession as to remind one of the silver 

spokes of a whirling wheel. .I finally tamed him, and brought into 

the boat the first steelhead I had ever seen. Most beautiful he 

was to look at; perfect shape, of graceful lines, and almost invis- 
ible scales, scintillating in the sunlight like burnished silver. 

We took many others that day, but strange to say, not an- 

other one touched the Coachman. Along late in the evening, 
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drifting over a reef, I was thrilled by a heavy strike, and felt sure 
the Coachman had resumed business, but at the first leap saw the 
Brown Hackle was still the favorite, and this time after taxing all 
my skill it landed for me a 3-pounder. Often we would both have 
a fish in play at the same time,S. B. occasionally getting a double, 
but I had no such luck, possibly due to a stubborn refusal to dis- 
card my favorite fly. 

We had our limit, and learned our companions had been al- 
most equally successful. In summing up that night tt was the 
unanimous opinion that, pound for 
pound, the steelhead is the gamiest 
thing that swims. Gathered around 
the stove, S.B. said: “I'll be the 
cook. We'll fry a skilletful of these 
fish and save the others for break- 
fast.” But a mighty voice in pro- 
test came from Jim. 

“T can eat every fish we've got, 
and then go hungry.” And it was 
the truth. I ate one, the others one 
or two each, and Jim somehow 
managed to get away with around 
fifteen. That man simply stowed 
‘em away like stoking a furnace, 
which brought this from S. B.: 

“Next time I go fishing with that 
fellow it’s going to be on the ocean, 
where we can bring him six or eight 
50-pound tuna.” 

After supper Jim said he would 
fish from shore next day. “I’m go- 
ing after some regular fish. I'll get 
some of those 10 or 12-pound rain- 
bow so I can have something to 
eat.” 

“You'll be 
I told him. 


20 


wasting your time,” 
“We saw those cut- 
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throat, rainbow and halfbreeds grubbing along the bottom in the 
shallow water by dozens, but they won’t rise; they’re spawning.” 

“Never mind about the ‘rising’; I’ll see to that.” He was true 
to his convictions next morning, and we left him to his own de- 
vices, and to waste his time, as we supposed. 

Repeating our performance of the previous day, and coming 
up the lake close in shore on our way to lunch, we heard a splash 
as of an alligator trying to split his tail on the water, and there 
on the bank was Jim fighting for all he was worth, trying to land 
some monster. Going in closer, so as to be of assistance if 
needed, we were in time to see him drag out on shore what 
proved to be an 1l-pound halfbreed (rainbow and cutthroat) ; 
and furthermore we saw, as he began to remove the hook, how 
he had gotten his “regular” fish. That reprobate had taken a 
large hook, put a sinker and cork above it, and baited it with half 
dozen salmon eggs, around which he had wound loops of angle- 
worms. 


eens it be possible that we, who prided ourselves on being 
regular sportsmen, who would die of starvation before we 
could bring ourselves to the use of anything other than the most 
delicate of artificial lures, had sunk so low as to be found in 
company even of this—but let S. B. say it: 

“Well, of all the blank, blank, blank, etc.” I put in: “It’s too 
bad I don’t speak any other language; otherwise I could also say 
something. But as S. B. has used all the English words, all I can 
say is, if you want to go catfishing, why don’t you go to the Mis- 
souri River? You can get ’em a lot bigger there.” But it never 
touched him. 

“What do I care what you tinhorn sportsmen think, with your 
feathery and silken doodads? I told you I was going after meat, 
and what difference does it make what bait you use? They fight 
just as hard after you get ’em hooked.” And, after all, so they do. 
What can you do with a fellow like that? 

Glancing over toward the pass, I saw a great cloud of dust, and 
presently the tinkling of bells and the ba-a-a. of sheep smote my 
ears. “Come on, S. B., let’s get to our camp before we lose it. 
Here comes a herd gang with about a million sheep.” 

We ran in and beached the boat and were soon engulfed in a 
herd of 3,000 sheep clamoring and scrambling. down for water 
We arrived in camp just as Doc and the sheep foreman met. 

“You boys’ll have to move, I reckon. This is one of our per- 
manent camps that we lease from the government, and we cal- 
culate to stay around here for a while.” 

But Doe and 8. B. are mighty persuasive persons, and when 
S. B. said the boys might like a nice mess of trout after their long 
drive, and we had plenty, the foreman melted, and said he guessed 
they could use another camp a few miles away and not disturb us. 

While S. B. was talking to our visitor I acquainted Doe with 
Jim’s method of fishing, and seeing that worthy approaching 
swinging his big fish, a wicked thought struck me, and I could not 
resist. Calling S. B. aside I unfolded the plan. On Jim’s arrival 
the herder was to be obdurate, until finally he was to propose we 
could keep the camp if we would give him the big fish and some 
smaller ones for his men. He demurred at first, saying he would 
like to have the big one, but did not like to deprive the man who 
had caught it. We hurriedly insisted it was absolutely all right; 
that the man coming did not care much for fish anyway, but he 
naturally would be a little proud of having caught it, and any 
reluctance about parting with it would be on that score. 

Poor Jim, all unconscious of the plot, came swinging along 
in happy anticipation of a “regular” fish dinner, and was taken 
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aback when he saw the herder apparently in the act of dispos- 
sessing us, and no other good camp within 3 miles. 

“Waal, I tell you, boys, I hate to make you all the trouble 
of moving, and if you will give me that big fish and some little 
ones for my men, we’ll make for our other camp farther down.” 

When I saw the look of consternation on Jim’s face, and his 


utter dejection, I relented, and was on the point of interceding 
and saving his fish, but when I caught the steely glitter in S. B.’s 
eve, and the warning—in fact, hostile—look from Doc, I thought 
perhaps ’twas best to let well enough alone. 

I hope Jim never sees this, for his real talent lies with rifle 
and shotgun, and he’s promised me a deer next season. 





HIS talk of doing away with the six-gun seems to have 
stirred the animals up a bit, hasn’t it? One of the old- 
timers dropped into my office the other day and informed 
me that if the time ever comes when they commence taking 
up a collection of firearms for the purpose of disarming the 
public “they would have one h— of a time” finding his gun. 
You know how it is—he got reminiscent and remarked, 
“Did I ever tell you about the first time I died?” 

“Well, sir, in those days we were living on a cattle ranch 
down near Tombstone, Ariz., and as I well remember, it was 
just before the final attempt to round up that famous 
Apache—Geronimo. 

“At the time, I was only about ten years old, but I 
thought I was a tough guy—as tough as they made them. I 
had my own pony, chaps, belt, gun and sombrero, and 
roamed the range at will. 

“One day, as I was riding up a gulch several miles from 
the ranch, on rounding a sharp bend I beheld, coming to- 
ward me at a gallop, about 1,200 Indians. 

“Right there was where I died the first time. 

“T wheeled my pony and started him for the ranch house, 
but he did not seem to be able to get away from there fast 
enough, so I began to lighten cargo. First I dropped the 
heavily filled cartridge belt. As we did not seem to gain 
much on my pursuers, my hair rose and pushed off my be- 
loved hat. Next and last, went my shooting-iron. This re- 
duction of weight, and the removal of the airplane wings of 
my broad-brimmed hat, which had undoubtedly retarded 
our progress, enabled us to lead the cavaleade right up to 
the door of the ranch house. 

“There, under the protecting arm of my father I learned 
that these 1,200 Indians, in their war paint, clad only in 
breech-clouts, were on their way after Geronimo, not me, so 
I came to life again, and went back to gather up what I had 
dropped, vowing that the next time I would hang onto my 
gun till I was really dead.” 

After the old-timer had gone I sat there quietly for a 
time, looking into the distant past, not dim, as some people 
persist in saying. 

To my mind came the thought of the day when I, too, 
“died” first, but I did not have a six-gun to throw away. 
Ever since then, however, I have never got off the beaten 
trail without my “gat,” and never will so long as I am able 
to “tote” one. But to the story: 


T WAS back in 1897 when a fellow named Jones and I 
~& started out from Phoenix for a prospecting trip. Going 
first to Gila Bend, we headed our pack outfit, consisting of 
three burros, south into the trackless: wastes toward the 
Mexican border. Beside our grub, blankets, tarp, picks and 
shovels, which went to make up a load for each animal, 
our armament consisted of two rifles—modern to the minute 
at that time. Jones’ pet was his highly prized .45-70. Mine, 
of course, was a better gun, a .45-90. 

Our plan had been to work south to the border, and then 
drift east, toward Arivaca and Oro Blanco, hoping to strike 
“pay dirt.” 

After a couple of days we arrived at the “craters,” a water 
hole, where we soaked up considerable moisture before re- 
suming our journey to Gunsight, an old, abandoned min- 
ing camp, and the next water. 

Some years previously an eastern company had built a 


pretty little valley. We understood that the mine had been 
abandoned thru internal troubles of the company, but that 
the well still produced a good quality of water. 

As we worked thru the hills toward the valley we could 
discern on the summits surrounding, what appeared to be 
sentries—someone on watch. Arriving at the well we found 
ourselves in the midst of an Indian camp. Jones, who could 
speak Spanish better than I, soon found that the Indians, 
numbering about 100, were Papagos, who had always been 





The Six-Gun---We Shall Miss It 


C. A. Neal 


mill to work a ledge at Gunsight, and had sunk a well in the , 


rather friendly to the white man. It seemed, tho, that they 
had been expecting a raid on their stock from the Yaquis 
across the border, hence the sentries on the hills. 

Three days were spent there. On the morning of the 
fourth we prepared to break camp and move on. Jones 
started out to round up our burros while I busied myself in 
getting things in shape for the packs. 

He had gotten them started toward camp and arrived 
within about 50 feet when the lead burro wheeled, threw 
up his heels and ran. Jones ran to head him off and another 
burro “beat it.” Seeing the difficulty he was facing, I joined 
in the pursuit, and when we had them all rounded up and 
headed toward camp we were fully 100 yards distant. 

Our camp had been made on the bank of a small arroyo, 
or dry creek, and you can imagine our surprise when we saw 
an Indian climb over the bank, walk into the middle of our 
samp and pick up one of the rifles. 


IGHT there, as the old-timer has said, was where I died 

the first time. As has been previously stated, our arms 
equipment consisted of the two rifles, one now in the hands 
of the Indian, the other on the ground between his feet. 

All kinds of thoughts surged thru our minds. Here was 
a chance to get a couple of good rifles at no cost to the In- 
dians. No doubt it was he that scared the burros, hoping to 
get us both out of camp, and he had succeeded. Oh, for a 
rifle, a six-gun, to put us on equal footing with that Indian 
so that we might dare to go back to our own camp and be- 
longings. There we were, the Indian in possession, we on the 
outside, afraid to come in. Then Jones voiced my unspoken 
thoughts: “There’s no use running, as we’d die on the desert, 
anyway.” So we faced the music and continued to drive the 
burros toward camp. But you can bet we each took good 
care to keep a burro between us and that Indian. 

After a couple of thousand years we had covered that 
hundred yards, and “arrived.” 

I’ve never been able to figure out whether it was design 
on Jones’ part or accident, but anyway I was the first in 
camp. 

As I look back over the intervening years I guess I was 
“some” nervous as I stooped and raised the other rifle from 
the ground while that red man stood there with mine in his 
hands. Straightening up and finding myself still alive I be- 
came more bold, reached out my hand toward the gun. he 
held and said: “Give it to me.” 

For a minute or two the Indian continued to look at the 
rifle he held. Slowly he raised his eyes and looked into mine. 
Again his line of vision traveled back to the gun and I could 
only guess what were his thoughts, but he extended the gun 
toward me and again searched my face, saying, “Heap fine 
gun.” 

As my grasp closed on the stock, even if it was Jones’ 
gun, I thought it was the prettiest shooting iron I had ever 
had in my hands. 

With the recovery of our rifles our nerve returned. Ws 
completed packing of our burros and resumed our journey ; 
and we had learned a fairly cheap lesson. During the re- 
mainder of that trip you can be sure we made it a rule 
never to be out of reach of those rifles. 

Another thing it taught me also. There are times when 
it is almost impossible to carry a heavy rifle—or for that 
matter, a rifle of any kind—and accomplish what you set 
out to do. With a six-gun at your hip you feel “more better.” 
Even to this day, when on a prospecting, fishing, hunting or 
just plain auto trip, I always have the old “gat” somewhere 
about my person, and am imbued with confidence that I will 
be able upon my return to camp to re-enter and again take 
possession. 

And I just want to say that if this disarmament move- 
ment carries, and I happen to have a “gun” at that time, 
they'll have one heck of a time finding it in my shack and 
unguarded. 
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of the various states now so afflicted. 


getting out and earning a living. 


couple of years, anyway. 


sion form of game management. 


to put thru. 


rectly to, the game commission. 


they introduce and push its passage. 





AME PROTECTION that really protects is so seldom 
" found in the politically-run state game department as 
to be almost a minus quantity. The sooner our sportsmen 
and conservationists realize this and begin measures to com- 
bat the trouble, the sooner will our wild life receive proper 
and careful treatment at the hands of the game departments 


Political rottenness is rapidly becoming a national menace. 
It is practiced indiscriminately wherever votes are used as a 
method of placing the job aspirant in a nice soft berth along- 
side the public-office trough where. he may obtain his full 
ration of the juicy slush contained therein. And nowhere is 
it found more prevalent than in state affairs, the great mid- 
dle ground between government and civic administration. 

The game departments of each and every state in the 
Union have a serious work to perform — that of saving our 
rapidly diminishing furred, feathered and finned life from 
extinction and propagating it for future generations. They 
must not be harassed and hampered by tempestuous changes 
in party regimes, ousted when a new governor comes in, or 
fired because some vote-getting chairman demands their job 
for a political hireling. It is a disgrace that such tactics are 
allowed to prevail in a department depending so much upon 
science and ability as our game and fish departments do. 
Theirs is a scientific work, requiring able and experienced 
men — not hangers-on who have no interest in wild life, are 
pitifully unversed in game management, and whose only 
thought is to “get by,” hold on to some job at the expense 
of the public by ingratiating themselves with the party in 
power thru diligent propaganda looking toward the next 
election, yet ever beset by the horrible fear of then being 
brought face to face with the painful necessity of actually 


Is it reasonable to presume that such appointee may be 
expected to devote his entire energy, and such ability as he 
possesses, to the betterment of game conditions? We believe 
not. In the first place, he is too apt to be without scientific 
and practical training, a most essential requisite. Then, we 
voters are pretty liable to oust his Santa Claus in the next 
election, which will put him out in the cold, so why not slide 
along as easily as possible? No records could be broken in a 


To overcome this deplorable condition, Outdoor Life 
many years ago framed a game commission bill which should 
be adopted by every state not now employing the commis- 


We earnestly urge a careful consideration of the accom- 
panying bill by the lawmakers who meet in the several states 
this winter. Particular attention is called to the fact that it 
caters to no political party and that it is indeed wholly non- 
political. Rather, it is a business measure, for business men 


Certainly there is no more precious asset within the con- 
fines of the various states than the game and fish thereof—a 
heritage now threatened with extinction. The purpose of 
this bill is to take the handling of the game and fish depart- 
ments out of the hands of politicians and place them in the 
care of a committee of sportsmen who are willing to serve 
the state in this capacity without compensation. — 

There is absolutely no intention herein of advocating the 
removal from office of any state game warden or game com- 
missioner who is qualified and rendering efficient service in 
his present capacity. On the contrary, such capable men 
should be retained under the commission plan, to perform 
their duties as heretofore, and under the same salary ar- 
rangement, but under the supervision of, and reporting di- 


Individual sportsmen, sportsmen’s clubs and others in- 
terested in the protection and propagation of game, to whom 
our wild-life friends must look for aid, will be rendering real 
service if they will see that the assemblymen of their respec- 
tive districts are furnished a copy of this bill and urge that 


Take Our Game Out of Politics 


A Bill for An Act Concerning Game and Fish 


[Note—Minor changes in the text of this bill as drawn 
by Outdoor Life may be found advisable in order that it may 
conform to the laws of the state in which it is introduced.] 


There shall be and is hereby created a State Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners which shall consist of five 
members, each of whom shall be a citizen and resident of the 
State of ............. One, and no more, of said members shall be 
a resident of [insert here name of capital or principal city], 
and each of the other four shall reside at least 75 miles apart. 
No more than two of said members shall be of the same po- 
litical party. Two of said members shall serve for two years 
each, two for four years each, and one for six years, or until 
their successors shall have been appointed and qualified, and 
when each successor or successors shall have been appointed 
or qualified, he (or they) shall serve for a term of two years. 
The appointment of the members of the State Game and 
Fish Commission shall be made by the governor; none but 
active sportsmen and fishermen shall be entitled to positions 
as members of this commission. 

The said State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners 
shall, as soon as appointed, and annually thereafter, meet 
and organize by the election of a chairman and secretary, 
and shall hold semi-annual meetings at the State Capitol, and 
at such other times and places as it may deem necessary and 
proper. Three members of said State Board of Fish and 
Game Commissioners shall constitute a quorum and shall 
have full power to transact any and all business which may 
come before said State Board of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners. 

The members of said State Board of Fish and Game Com- 
missioners shall receive no compensation for their services as 
members thereof, except a per diem of $5 for each member 
of said board for every day that said board is in actual ses- 
sion in the discharge of its duties; also in addition each 
member shall receive his actual railroad expenses. The total 
sum to be drawn by each member of said board on said ac- 
count in any one year shall not exceed the sum of $100. All 
accounts for expenditures made or incurred pursuant to the 
provisions of this act shall be approved by said State Board 
of Fish and Game Commissioners, and upon being audited 
by the secretary of state, warrants for the respective amounts 
shall be drawn on the state treasurer. 

Said State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners, or a 
majority thereof, shall have full power and authority to en- 
force all laws of the State of ............ respecting the protection, 
preservation and propagation of fish, game animals, game 
and non-game birds within this state. They shall have the 
exclusive power to expend and disburse all funds of the State 
“., 1 BES e. acquired for the protection, preservation or propa- 
gation of fish and game, and arising from state appropria- 
tions, licenses, gifts or otherwise; they shall have full power 
and authority to condemn and dispose of all property owned 
by the State of ............ and used for the protection or propa- 
gation of fish and game, which shall have been found to be 
of no further use or value to the state, and shall turn over 
the proceeds arising therefrom to the game cash fund. Said 
State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners shall have full 
power and authority to use so much of said funds as may be 
necessary for the acquisition of lands, water rights and ease- 
ments, and other property; and for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation and repair of fish hatcheries and other 
means and appliances for the protection and propagation of 
fish and game in the State of ............ . They shall appoint the 
state game commissioner and shall exercise control and gen- 
eral supervision over him and all his appointees, the salaries 
and expenses of all of which officers and employes shall be 
paid out of any funds which may be appropriated by the 
Legislature, or received from licenses, gifts or other sources; 
the board shall have power to remove any of said officers, 
clerks or deputies for good and sufficient cause. 

All other acts or parts of acts in conflict with any of the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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Left—A young buffalo bull. 

Upper right—Rounding up a por- 
tion of the herd. 

Lower right— Buffalo grazing in 

Wainright National Park. (Photo 

by Carsell.) 


Wainwright National Park Buffalo 


Fred W. Leu 


Piss of rock, burned-over bush country, streams, lakes and 
desolation, with an occasional half-breed Indian, stalk 
abroad for the benefit of the pilgrim, intent on his search for 
the old West. 

That boyhood charm, the hope to view the old West, which 
has disappeared except in the minds of those easterners who have 
never been afflicted with the disease, the wunderlust, may be 
appeased if one will journey to Wainwright National Park, just 
east of Edmonton. 

Here, in a park that is 15 miles long and 13 miles wide, the 
Canadian Government brought a herd of some few hundred 
buffalo, not many years ago. They were secured from a small 
ranch at Pablo, Mont., merely for the sake of preserving the 
species from extinction. To the surprise of the Dominion offi- 
cials, in a few short years these buffalo had increased to some 
8,000 head. In a park, originally thought to have ample space 
to house these animals for all time to come, they had crowded 
their quarters to such an extent that an outlet must be found. 

The original effort at disposal was to slaughter 2,000 head. 
The job was delegated to A. S. Duclos, president of the Edmon- 
ton Cold Storage Company of Edmonton, Alberta. Much of the 
meat was given to the Hobbema tribe of Indians, for which 
favor Duclos had the honorary title of Chief Sitting Bull con- 
ferred upon him. 

The Canadian farmer, being confronted with the scarcity of 
good farm work horses, gave Duclos the idea that buffalo could 
be trained to do the work of the farm. It took sixty days of 
constant attention to train a 2-year-old pair to work in harness. 
In this idea Duclos sees the solution of the disposal of the sur- 
plus Dominion of Canada buffalo. 

But this idea, while good, did not care for the pressing need 
of-shifting the surplus buffalo to a place where feed was more 
plentiful, and against the wishes of Duclos 1,600 yearling buffalo 
were cut out of the Wainwright herd and shipped 700 miles 


north, by rail and water, to the Wood Buffalo Park, near Fort 
Smith, Northwest Territories. More than 10,500 square miles of 
virgin timber and pasture territory are here afforded the once 
monarch of the plains. The second contingent of 2,000 head left 
Wainwright Park for their northern rendezvous during the first 
week in June. 


F gata cng means of disposal of the buffalo has been to con- 
vert the meat into pemmican. This is made by taking the 
lean meat of the animal and drying it. The meat is then pounded 
into a fine dry mass and liberally mixed with boiling fat, which is 
poured over it. After this it is pressed into cakes and packed in 
rawhide cases, to be kept until used. It will keep for an indefi- 
nite period, if kept dry. This meat dish has found a ready sale 
in the United States and Canada. On the vessels that ply the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans and on the diners that trek back 
and forth across nations, pemmican is often the piece de resist- 
ance that tempts the epicurean. 

R. C. W. Lett, who lives at Edmonton and who heads the 
Canadian National Railways Industrial Service for western 
Canada, a pioneer in the construction of that national transit 
system and one of the greatest living authorities on outdoor life, 
has done much to popularize this dish. Recipes generally cred- 
ited to the great French chefs are, in fact, methods of pemmican 
cooking devised by Lett in the days when he photographed the 
route to western Canada that has since become the right-of-way 


of the great railway system with which he is identified. 


The greatest wild life tragedy ever enacted on the North 
American continent—that of the elimination of the buffalo—will 
be averted; for, annually each June for.a period of five years, 
2.000 bulls and cows will be cut from the Wainwright herd, to 
make the trip by land and water to the shadow of the Arctic 
Circle, unhampered by the conventions of man and the encroach- 
ment of civilization. 
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To Far Western Alaska for Big Game 


6€i) WERE now in the mountains 
, which rose up from the true right 
bank of the South Fork of the Kuskokwim. 
We had a magnificent view of the country, 
and could plainly see where the Kusko- 
kwim came thru the mountain to the south 
of where we were, and also we could see, 
just before the Kuskokwim turned sharply 
to the east, the mouth of the Hartman 
River. We could see the entire valley of 
the Hartman River, which appeared to run 
in a southwesterly direction. It was a broad 
valley with flat benches rising up from the 
river bed and was probably —as we had 
heard it to be—a good country for moose. The photographs of 
this scene show quite clearly the valleys of the Hartman and 
Kuskokwim rivers. This was the only view I got of the Hartman 
River. The severe weather that we were unfortunate enough to 
experience towards the end of the month made it quite impos- 
sible for us to get into the Hartman River Valley. 

Opposite us, on the other side of the Kuskokwim River, we 
could see large areas of rolling hills, many of them apparently 
covered with reindeer moss, a locality which I feel sure must 
carry numbers of caribou. We were several miles away from these 
hills, too far to be able to pick up any game with our glasses. 
Later on we visited the Kuskokwim River near the mouth of 
the Styx River. This latter cut the right bank of the South Fork 





Mr. Hubback and caribou No. 2 


of the Kuskokwim River about 6 miles above the mouth of the 
Hartman River, which joins the Kuskokwim on the true left 
bank. The mountain that we were on was divided some 5 or 6 
miles south of where we were by the Kuskokwim River, and if 
we had followed the mountainside in a southerly direction from 
where we were we would have passed the mouth of the Hartman 
River on the other bank and continuing our journey would have 
found ourselves ultimately at the mouth of the Styx River. I 
have interpolated this description because a few remarks relating 
to the local geography of this country might prove useful to 
some future hunter who is anxious to obtain specimens of the 
game in that part of the country. The valley from which we had 
obtained the last of the rams lay to the north of where we were, 
and was possibly some 8 or 9 miles distant. That valley would 
run more or less parallel to the valley we had just come down. 

While we were enjoying our lunch we suddenly heard a 
rushing sound coming in our direction, which, when we first 
heard it, sounded like a snow slide, but we were almost at once 
disillusioned. An enormous flock of ptarmigan came around the 
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Theodore R. Hubback 


Being an account of five months spent 
in Alaska, hunting brown bears, moun- 
tain sheep, moose and woodland cari- 
bou. A story which bristles thruout its 
major portion with thrilling incidents, 
narrow escapes from personal injury, 
and heart-breaking hardships in a coun- 
try heretofore unexplored by sportsmen 


Part VIII 
Tue Hanp or WINTER 


bluff where we had shot the sheep and, 
swooping down close to the rock under 
which we sat, passed so close to us that we 
instinctively ducked our heads. We had 
noticed for a few days previous to this that 
the ptarmigan were beginning to bunch and 
were forming into flocks which became big- 
ger day by day. There were an enormous 
number of ptarmigan in this’ country. We 
must have seen thousands of them, and 
when a flock of some hundreds of ptarmi- 
gan, traveling at an enormous speed, pass 
directly over your head at the distance of 
only a yard or so, the noise is astounding. 

While we were still under the rock, from the other direction a 
small flock of snow bunting (Plectréphonox mivalis) passed over 
our heads. Both the ptarmigan and the snow bunting were well 
advanced in the change from their summer to their winter plum- 
age. Andy stated that he had always heard that when these birds 
started to bunch up into flocks the winter was not far away. We 
were only in the middle of September and I had been given to 
understand that we should probably be able to remain in this 
locality until the first week of October, but unfortunately the 
weather had changed and we never had any really good weather 
again except for two days just before the equinox. We got back 
to camp at a quarter past 6, in a nasty, misty rain. 

The following morning, Andy going outside the tent before I 
did, saw a bear within half a mile 
of our camp. Hastily putting on 
some clothes and leaving our break- 
fast to take care of itself, we made 
in the direction of where the bear 
was. He had been on the hillside 
just above a large extent of dwarf 
birch trees amongst which there 
were large quantities of blueber- 
ries, and as we could no longer see 
him we presumed that he had gone 
into these’ birch bushes. We hunt- 
ed around for about half an hour, 
but never saw the bear again. 
There was a steep and narrow gully 
close to where Andy had seen the 
animal, and it is quite possible 
that while we were hunting around 
in the birch bushes the bear had 
disappeared up this gully. 

We spent the rest of the day 
cleaning up the sheep skins. On 
this day we saw from this camp no 
less than four species of game— 
bear, moose, sheep and caribou—so 
we appropriately named the stream 
“Game View Creek.” It was-dull 
and rainy most of the day. 


N THE 16th we went up the 
Ptarmigan Valley after cari- 
bou, but had no luck, only seeing 
two the whole day. The day was a 
bad one; it rained and hailed off 
and on from morning till evening. 
During the night we had some 
frost, but in the morning there was 
such a heavy fog hanging over the 
valley that we did not leave camp 
until after 9 o’clock. We then went down the valley to the mouth 
of the River Styx where it joins the South Fork of the Kusko- 
kwim. On our way down we saw a herd of nine or ten caribou, 
which we stalked, there being one good bull amongst these beasts. 
Our stalk was successful; that is to say, we got close to the herd, 
but they had been out of our view for some time and when we 
were within a very easy range of the nearest caribou and I 
straightened myself up to take my shot, we discovered that the 
big bull was no longer with them. He had given us the slip. 
Later on in the afternoon when we were some way up the 
hillside we saw far down in the plain below us a solitary bull 
caribou apparently drinking from a small pond which lay some 
few hundred yards back from the bank of the creek. We watched 
this caribou for some time. He appeared to have his head close 
down to the water in such a position that he led us to believe 
when first we saw him that he was drinking, but considering that 
he kept in this position for about a quarter of an hour while we 
were carefully watching him thru our glasses, he obviously had his 
head down close to the water for some other purpose. Altho he 
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was too far away for us to be able 
to see exactly what his antlers were 
like, it was plain that he was a 
very big caribou and we decided 
to go after him. It took us about 
an hour to get down the hillside, 
across the river and up on the plain 
where we had seen him, and when 
we did see him again we were as- 
tonished to discover that he was 
still in the same position. It looked 
as if he was tied there. We got 
within a hundred yards of him by 
creeping up a small depression, and 
then looking up thru some of the 
birch scrub in front of us, we found 
that he was on the alert with his 
head well up in the air. 

The solution to his mysterious 
behavior was apparent; he had 
just lately lost the greater part ot 
one of his antlers, and the pain 
caused by the inflammation which 
had no doubt set up in the stump 
of his antler had caused him to 
seek relief in the numbing effect of 
the cold water of the lake. He was 
a glorious beast and had undoubt- 
edly had an exceptionally fine pair 
of antlers. The undamaged antler 
was a magnificent one, with many 
points and of exceptional weight. 
There was only about one foot left 
of the broken antler. He had prob- 
ably broken his antler fighting, the 
very size and weight of his body 
having possibly been his undoing. 
We immediately stepped out in 
full view of the caribou. He did not take immediate alarm, but 
came slowly in our direction. He then perhaps got a whiff of our 
wind, and started to run away in a circle, but getting gradually 
farther away from us. 


THINK this was the finest caribou we saw on the trip; he was 

an immense beast, sleek and round like a stall-fed heifer. 
There was one peculiarity I noticed about the gait of the caribou 
in this part of the country. When they were alarmed and wished 
to move quickly I noticed that instead of galloping they paced; 
it gave them a peculiar, stilted gait, and until I had seen several 
of them move like that I did not realize that the peculiar effect 
was produced by pacing. 

We got back to our camp that night at half-past 7. It had been 
a long day and we were both fairly tired. The next morning it 
was again very foggy, and we stopped in camp till noon. About 
midday it cleared up a little and we saw seven or eight caribou 
up the valley about 3 miles from camp. We went after them, 
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The dog team at Happy River Road House, Iditarod Trail 








Caribou No. 3; a fine head with forty points 


but they were very restless and it took some time before we could 
get anywhere near them. We did, however, finally get within 
range, and I picked out a good bull. This bull proved to be a 
fine mature specimen, which I decided to take for Dr. Nelson. 
We got back to camp at about 6:30, leaving the trophies to be 
dealt with on the morrow. The following morning Andy went 
out to bring in the trophies of this caribou. He took the entire 
hide with shin bones complete. I remained in camp and while 
there saw four sheep on the mountainside at the back of our 
camp. Andy returned about 2 p. m. and Al and Ben came in 
from Happy River about 4 o’clock with only two horses. They 
told me that Baldy had been very sick with kidney or bladder 
trouble and he had had to leave him behind at Anderson’s Road 
House. Ben was of the opinion that the dwarf willow on which 
the horses had been feeding had had some effect on their kidneys, 
and he was afraid that the other two horses were also somewhat 
affected. 

Ben said that when they were near our old camp on Rock 
Cony Creek they came across three or four moose and the bull 
amongst them foiiowed the horses for some distance, coming so 
close that the horses actually “nickered” at him. 


HE next day, Andy, Ben and I went down towards the Styx. 
We saw a solitary bull caribou, about 2 miles off on the other 
side of the valley. This bull a little later on joined up with some 
cows. We had a long stalk after him. He was evidently chasing 
the cows, who did not appear at all anxious to make his acquaint- 
ance. He finally gave up his object and went off by himself, but 
unfortunately for us we did not discover this until we had gone a 
long distance out of our way. While we were following the bull 
we saw what looked to be the remains of a cache in some twisted 
and gnarled spruce trees which we found near the Styx River, 
and Andy and I going on after the caribou, Ben went down to 
investigate what we had seen. We finally got a shot at the cari- 
bou at very long range, but managed to bag him. He had a fine 
head with about forty points. We got back to camp very late 
that night, about 8:30, being delayed on our way because we 
waited for another bull caribou which we saw chasing some cows, 
but which unfortunately we never got within shooting distance of. 
Ben found a very old prospector’s cache amongst the spruce 
trees, and on a subsequent day Andy and I found on the other 
bank of the Styx the traces of a camp. The old blazes had grown 
over a good deal, but we did find a date in one place. It was 
1908—probably the last visitors to this valley. 

The caribou were now rutting and the flesh, which is normally 
a great luxury, being far and away the most tender meat of any 
mountain game, was unfit to eat. 

On the 21st of September Andy and I moved camp about 6 
miles down to the Styx River, Ben bringing the two horses with 
a few stores and the small 6x8 tent. We made camp at 2 p. m. 
and in the afternoon we had the first snow. In the morning there 
was 3 inches of snow on the ground, but the day cleared up, the 
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sun came out and by the afternoon the snow had gone. Ben 
returned to Game View Camp with the caribou head that I had 
got on the 20th, while Andy and I went down to the South Fork 
of the Kuskokwim. There was the trail of a big bear down on the 
sand bars near where we struck the Kuskokwim, but we did not 
come across him. We had our lunch on the bank of the Kusko- 
kwim, and as we lay in the sun, which had still some heat left in 
it, we little thought that this was the last fine day we should have. 

Opposite the mouth of the Styx River, but still on the true 
right bank of the Kuskokwim, there are two large mountains very 
similar in appearance. On the other side of the Kuskokwim there 
was another mountain, an ugly, mis-shapen mass of rock and 
crag which seemed to have been placed there to enhance the 
beauty of the twin peaks; or possibly it had been banished to 
the far side of the river as a punishment for some primeval 
crime. We christened the two peaks the “Guardians,” guardians 
of the mouth of the Styx, and what more pertinent name could 
we find for the other mountain than the “Outlaw?” 


W°* RETURNED to camp by a different route and saw no 
less than three solitary caribou across the valley below us. 
All these caribou were traveling at considerable speed and were 
no doubt looking for cows. We tried to cut off one of them, and 
after one false effort were successful in bagging a fine bull with 
thirty-seven points to his horns. We got back to our camp about 
6 p. m. 

During the night the weather changed and in the morning we 
found 8 inches of snow on the ground. By 6 p. m. there was 16 
inches of snow, and when we turned in it was still snowing. It did 
not snow very much during the night, but the following day it 
snowed off and on and by evening 2 feet of snow lay around our 
camp. As the photograph of the camp will show, we were just on 
the fringe of some spruce and were able to get firewood without 
any great difficulty, but we had no stove, which was still at Game 
View Camp with Al Peel, and we did our cooking outside under 
the shelter of the small tarpaulin. 

The 25th of September, it was a little finer, but there was now 
a heavy wind with sleet and fine snow. The river began to freeze 
up and there was slush ice in evidence. There was no snow that 
night, but it was much colder. I was very glad of my reindeer- 
skin sleeping bag. We began to wonder if Ben would be able to 
get thru with the horses, but I knew that if it was possible for 
him to do so he would bring them along. 

Next day it was a good deal clearer. There was no wind, with 
the result that we had our fog back again. It was very cold. Ben 
turned up with two horses that afternoon. Even Ben had to ad- 
mit that it had been a tough journey. Baldy had died at Ander- 
son’s on the 24th, the sorrel was very sick and Brownie was none 
too fit. These horses were unaccustomed to rustle for food when 
the country was covered with snow, and altho we had brought 
in a certain amount of grain with us, we had never calculated on 
having to do without fresh fodder. 
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The pea vine, a wild bean, I 
think it is, which is found in many 
places in Alaska, and which is ex- 
cellent horse food, was not to be 
found in the part of the country 
we were in, but there was excellent 
bunch grass which Ben assured me 
was first-class horse fodder, and 
which the horses seemed to like. 
The dwarf willow did not, appear 
to agree with the horses, and cer- 
tainly upset their kidneys. So long 
as they were eating plenty of 
bunch grass they probably did not 
take very much of the willow, but 
directly the bunch grass became 
lost in the snow the horses ap- 
peared to eat so much of the wil- 
low that they were seriously af- 
fected. This, together with the ex- 
posure and the tough going thru 
practically trailless country, proved 
too much for our horses. 


N THE morning of the 27th 

we left our camp on the Styx, 
to try and get to the main camp on 
Game View Creek. We managed 
to get in, but the sorrel horse did 
not, and had to be left about 2 
miles below the camp. Brownie 
did get in, but only just. Neither 
of the horses was carrying any load 
worth speaking about. Al Peel had 
a good hot dinner waiting for us, 
for which we were very thankful. 
The small 6x8 tent we had left be- 
hind on the Styx. 

There was more snow during the night. Next day about noon 
Andy and Ben went down to bring in the pack which had been 
on the sorrel. The sorrel had never moved from where Ben had 
left him and had probably died soon after dark the previous eve- 
ning. The afternoon cleared up a little and we took counsel as 
to the best way of getting back to Anderson’s Road House. 
Brownie was in a bad way, and would probably not last more 
than a day or two. 


Caribou No.4. During the night and following day this animal was covered with 2 feet of snow 


HEN Ben came thru from Anderson’s Road House he had 
met Jack Lean, who had been up towards Rock Cony 
Creek after moose. Jack had killed a moose and had left a small 
tent standing amongst the willows some 5 miles from where we 
were. We thought it would be a good opportunity to utilize this 
tent while we were moving our stores from Game View Camp. 
We had only one horse, which was practically on its last legs, 
and not wishing to abandon our entire outfit, we decided to make 
two trips to where Jack Lean’s tent was. From that spot we 
would probably be able to get to Anderson’s Road House in a day. 
On the morning of the 29th we took about half our_stores, but 
were unable to bring Brownie, who was unfit to carry any load. 
When we arrived at Jack Lean’s tent, a small tent with a small 
stove in it, Andy and the other boys returned to Game View 
Camp, where they would spend the night and bring on the rest 
of the stores and the big tent the following morning. We had 
had a pretty tough journey making our way as well as we could 
thru the heavy snow and birch scrub. 

I remained in Jack Lean’s tent for the night. It was a windy, 
stormy night and in the morning it was snowing heavily. The 
trail which we had made the previous day was entirely oblit- 
erated. The thermometer showed 5 degrees above zero at 6 a. m. 
There was very little dry fuel available for Jack’s stove, and it 
took me no less than three hours to cook my breakfast. It saved 
me the trouble, at any rate, of cooking lunch. When the boys 
came along about noon I told them this and blamed the stove, 
but I think they had a poor opinion of my capabilities of rustling 
for myself. 

They had managed to bring along practically all the stores, 
but had left a few of the non-essentials behind. We still had some 
flour, meal and canned goods at Anderson’s Road House, and 
anyway Jack had the place well stocked with provisions, so we 
did not wish to overload ourselves with anything that it was pos- 
sible for us to do without. We still had about 12 miles to go to 
get to Anderson’s Road House, thru heavy snow which was now 
in places 2 and 3 feet deep, and what we had would have to be 
moved by the three boys with me, the horses having passed out. 
Altho they got Brownie into Jack Lean’s camp, he was in very 
poor shape and did not look like lasting another day. There was 
a fierce blizzard blowing all afternoon, and while we built a wind 
screen for Brownie, he was too far gone to be able to recuperate. 
Andy had brought the big tent, which we soon erected, and altho 
we had merely a sand bar from which we scraped the snow to act 
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as the floor of our tent, we were 
able to get fairly dry and warm 
with the help of the stove. 

The following morning, the 1st 
of October, we awoke to find that 
the blizzard had passed away and 
the sky was fine and clear. Poor 
Brownie was so far gone that Ben 
had to put him out of his misery. 
So passed away the last of the 
horses, horses which had served us 
well but from whom we knew now 
in the light of our new experience 
we had asked too much. The se- 
verity of the weather, coupled with 
the difficulty of obtaining good 
fresh fodder, produced a state of 
affairs against which only horses 
accustomed to live in the moun- 
tains, which these had not been, 
could hope to strive. 


E WERE unable to move all 

our goods in one trip, so, 
taking light loads and leaving the 
tent standing, into which we put 
the remaining outfit, we left at 8 
a.m. for Anderson’s. We had a 
pretty tough journey, a good deal 
of which we made down the bars 
of the Happy River. Occasionally 
we were into drift snow up to our 
waists. The river was full of slush 
ice and in places was forming an- 
chor ice, that peculiar and unex- 
plainable phenomenon which is not 
uncommon in Alaska mountain 
creeks. 

We saw four or five moose on a snow bank at the foot of the 
mountain. There were most conspicuous figures silhouetted 
against the fresh snow. There was a big bull amongst them. We 
arrived at Anderson’s Road House at 3:30 in the afternoon. Jack 
Lean and Charlie Schultz were both there. On our arrival the 
thing that seemed to impress Charlie Schultz most was the mag- 
nificent beards that we had grown. He remarked that, “At any 
rate, you fellows can grow some hair on your faces.” Jack Lean 
showed us where we could “bunk” in the living quarters in the 
road house and it was not long before we were enjoying a good 
hot meal. The last note in my dairy on that day reads as fol- 
~— “Comfortable and warm at last.” I think we might leave it 
at that. 

We were now faced with the problem of how we were to get 
down to Happy River Road House, a distance of 30 miles, with a 
good deal of outfit. The trophies of three caribou and one moose 
were still at Anderson’s Road House and the only method of get- 
ting our outfit away was by Jack Lean’s dog team, but this dog 
team would not be able to take the entire outfit in one trip. We 
arranged that evening that Jack should take down a load to Pon- 
tella’s, an old abandoned prospector’s cache about half way down 
to Happy River Road House. Jack left early the following morn- 
ing; Andy and the other boys went back to where we had left 
our tent to bring in the balance of our bedding, stores, ete. They 
took snowshoes with them. I remained at Anderson’s Road House 
and was well looked after by Charlie Schultz. Charlie, who had 
arrived about a week previously, told me that he had had an 
awful time bringing up the dogs with a light load from Happy 
River. The trail was unbroken and in some places he had heavy 
snow to negotiate; in fact, he had been caught in the same bliz- 
zard that had tied Andy and me to our tent on the Styx for three 
or four days. 

Next day Jack Lean came back with the dog team about 1 
o’clock, and Andy and the others came in at half-past 2. They 
had had to leave behind them the big tent and the stove, but we 
had all the essentials necessary for the rest of our journey and 
we could not grumble at having had to abandon so little. 

On the 4th of October we left Anderson’s with Jack Lean and 
his dog team—Charlie Schultz remained behind in charge of the 
road house—for Canyon -Creek, which we hoped to make that 








Camp on the Styx River; the first snow 


evening. In Jack’s road house there were only three pairs of 
snowshoes, one pair being small, more suitable for a child than a 
man. Jack and Andy took the two big pairs and Al Peel paddled 
along with the child’s pair. I did the best I could without any. 
Anyway, I was unused to snowshoes and would probably have 
been much more tired had I attempted to negotiate the journey 
with them. I must admit that it was pretty tough going. 


oe trail had been broken by Charlie Schultz, but altho the 
top was frozen in places and generally carried one’s weight, 
every now and again one broke thru the 18 inches or so of snow 
beneath one’s feet. We made camp about 4:30 p. m. amongst 
a nice grove of spruce timber where we were fairly comfortable, 
even tho we only had a small tarpaulin for a shelter. It snowed 
and sleeted during the night. The next day we continued our 
journey to Happy River Road House, and while we only had a 
little over 12 miles to do, we did not get in until 5:30 p. m. 
The last 3 miles between Harding Lake and Happy River were 
very bad going. In the evening the snow turned to rain, which 
continued all night. 

The next morning it was impossible for Jack to take the dog 
team back to Pontella’s to get the remains of the outfit, so we 
had a “day of rest” at the road house. 

The following day was a little better, and Jack, Andy and 
Ben went out with the dogs to complete the transport of the 
remaining stores. They returned the next evening, having had a 
very tough journey. It had snowed and rained off and on all the 
time they had been away. We re-salted all the head skins and 
hides ready for their journey to Anchorage. These two days it 
snowed incessantly, but on the 11th, it being a little clearer, we 
decided to continue our journey down the Skwentna River. 
Jack let us have his boat, which he would not require again this 
winter. Ben, who appeared to be at a loose end, agreed to work 
during the winter with Jack and remained in charge of the 
Happy River Road House. 

I was very sorry to part with Ben, who had been a hard- 
working and cheerful member of our party. He had been very 
distressed at the loss of the horses, but it was in no way due to 
any lack of skill or labor on his part that the animals had been 


unable to come thru. (To be concluded) 
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~ Do Moose Charge? 


M. Russell Berger 


OES a moose attack? Does he cease browsing after the 

futile fusillade of a nervous sportsman and violently at- 
tempt to butt the gentleman for disturbing the peace and 
quiet of the woods, or for any other reason? 

On a recent hunting trip, my companion, who had not 
hunted moose before, continually asked me if a moose 
would “go for” him, as he expressed it. I repeatedly an- 
wered “No,” which seemed to disappoint him a great deal. 
He had previously schooled himself in the use of a rifle so 
that he could occasionally hit a sheet of paper 6 feet square 
at a distance of 100 yards. The rifle performance satisfied 
him, and it satisfied me, for I had a comfortable feeling that 
he would leave enough game in the woods to go around. 
However, the first hunting day, I think his gun was acci- 
dently discharged as he fell off a windfall, for he knocked 
down a beautiful bull moose at an estimated distance of 120 
yards, and my comfortable feeling 
was laid cold at the same time. 

He entered camp that evening with 
the following story, a part of which, 
I am frank to say, I did not believe: 

“My guide, Eddie, told me there 
was a big bull directly ahead of us. 
He whispered that I had better shoot 
from where we were, as we couldn’t 
travel quietly, and might frighten 
the bull if we tried to get closer. I 
couldn’t see the moose until Eddie 
got me up on a windfall, and then it 
appeared to be a black stump. At 
any rate, I shot, and the recoil 
knocked me over backward. Eddie 
pulled me up and told me to reload 
and follow as fast as I could. He 
said the moose was down, but might 
get up and run away if we didn’t get 
another shot into him. It was hard 
going and seemed to take ages be- 
fore we reached him. We came fairly 
close to him, when he jumped up and 
reared as if to trample on us. We 
were so close I didn’t have to aim; I 
just pulled the trigger, and he came 
down like a ton of bricks. Don’t tell 
me a moose won’t go for you.” 


My friend had brought down a fine E 
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E LEFT camp early, following a cleared trail about a 

mile, when we came upon a fresh moose track —a big 
one. Leaving the trail, we cautiously followed the tracks. 
Hardly ten minutes of tracking when a moose was visible 
about 50 or 60 yards ahead of us. My guide suspected it was 
a bull, but we could not see the head. The moose was idly 
browsing and utterly unaware of our presence, owing to our 
extreme caution. Presently he lifted his head, and the sun 
shown down on his majesty in all his glory. This stirring 
sight thrilled me. Here was a prize, and a tendency peculiar 
to me to describe great circles in the air with the muzzle of 
my rifle before endeavoring to pull the trigger with the 
safety on. 

“Shoot!” This word, when calmly whispered by my guide 
after many trying days, brought back memories of many 
misses. On account of previous attacks, I felt that I had 
reason to be more or less immune to 
buck fever, and determined to use 
the greatest care. 

Close as we were to the moose, the 
undergrowth was so heavy that it 
was difficult to see him. It was neces- 
essary to aim high at his fore shoul- 
der. I shot and the moose jumped 
forward into heavier cover as if 
struck with a whip. I ran up on him 
to get a better shot, and fired just as 
he turned to run in the opposite di- 
rection at a right angle to me. I fol- 
lowed as fast as I could over the 
windfalls and heavy growth. 

As I ran up what appeared to be a 
game trail, I saw the moose about 
100 feet ahead of me, standing and 
looking at me over his shoulder. I 
stopped and fired into his flank, threw 
another shell into the chamber and 
started to run closer, when the moose 
turned and ran directly toward me. 

I might have seized this opportu- 
nity to look at the moose over my 
shoulder, throw my gun away and 
proceed for cover; but I stood spell- 
—— This — 9 not os 

the customary thing. To my eye he 
faa o> is J showed no signs of being badly hit, 








head with a 51-inch spread and was 
highly pleased, but mainly he had 
been attacked, so he believed, and 
this delighted him. I have never known a man who showed 
greater signs of eagerness to be gored by a bull moose. 

I did not believe that any New Brunswick guide would 
seriously consider my friend’s rearing and trampling bull 
moose, so I drew Eddie aside. Eddie verified every word, 
and it occurred to me that he was in league with my friend. 
Then I decided to quietly work up an original thriller of my 
own about a charging bull, little realizing that fate might 
supply me with abundant material. First, however, it was 
necessary to get the moose, which is not always such a sim- 
ple matter. 

Day after day I dragged myself over windfalls, staggered 
thru bogs and fell into streams, and day after day I returned 
to camp “mooseless,” if I may use such a term. Arthur 
Pringle, my guide, has hunted moose nearly every season 
since the early 80s. He is as agile as a puma, and thoroly 
versed in every angle of the art of moose hunting. Yet, in all 
his experience, I do not believe that he has ever hunted 
with a sportsman who could sneeze as loud as I; or one 
who could slip off a windfall with such a resounding crash 
at the precise moment when this thing should not be done. 

Having sneezed most of the moose and deer miles away 
from our camp on the Savogle River, we decided to pack up 
and hunt from another camp near the head of the Miramichi. 
We had seen many moose and deer, but no heads worthy of 
a shot, and presently the morning of our last hunting day 
dawned. 


“Don’t tell me that a moose won’t charge!” 


but came on at full speed down the 
game trail in which I was standing. 
I thought of the rhinoceros and the 
African buffalo; I thought of climbing a tree. Then I thought 
of shooting, and at 15 feet I shot him full in the face. He 
crashed to the ground practically at my feet. It seemed to 
me as if a great tower had just missed pinning me to the 
earth. When my guide came up he shook his head in an all- 
meaning way and said: “I was wishing you had the heavy 
gun with you.” 

It was a frosty morning, but I wiped the perspiration off 
my forehead and asked him if he had ever seen a moose as 
wicked. “Any animal will fight if he’s cornered,” he answered. 
“But I don’t think the moose was actually charging you. A 
moose wouldn’t charge so great a distance. Your first shot 
hit him hard, and he didn’t know where it came from. He 
knew it wasn’t healthy in the section and he started to run. 
He was rattled, but when he got up there a piece and saw 
blow-down coutitry he realized that he couldn’t run thru it. 
He saw you running up on him, for he was looking at you, 
and I think he figured that back of you there was cover. He 
wanted cover, and the fact that you were in his way didn’t 
stop him; he would have gone right over you. If you had 
jumped aside I do not believe that he would have turned 
from his course, but would have passed right on.” 

No doubt my guide has it right; yet, as I picture those 
black, beady eyes, and the 50-inch spread of horns, approach- 
ing me on that narrow path, I am more inclined to agree 
with my friend when he says: “Don’t tell me that a moose 
won’t go for you.” 
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HE DOVE is not generally con- 

sidered a game bird, there be- 
ing many persons who throw up their 
hands in horror when it is referred to 
as such. However, since boyhood I 
have considered it as belonging to this category, consequently 
have killed a good many of them in my time, and have enjoyed 
some splendid sport while matching my shooting skill against 
their speedy flight. 

While I have done some dove shooting in South Carolina, 
most of it has been done in Florida, where the birds are fairly 
plentiful in many sections. No matter what some may think of 
the bird when viewing it in a cage, or when listening to its mourn- 
ful note drifting across the stillness during nesting season, I am 
bound to say that I like dove shooting, and that it taxes the skill 
of the best shots when it comes whisking into a body of tall pines, 
or, when pass shooting, it comes by hitting on all cylinders and 
with the wind at its back. You surely must hold right under 
such conditions, otherwise you go home light in both shells and 
birds. However, one is likely to go home light in both respects, 
no matter how cute the hold. 

A good many years ago it was the practice to hold dove shoots 
in baited fields. The practice was general in certain sections of 
Georgia, especially around Thomasville, where the birds were ex- 
tremely plentiful. For weeks in advance of the day of the shoot 
the fields would be baited with grain, etc., the result being that 
the birds would be attracted in large numbers and would become 
so accustomed to the locality and the plentiful supply of food 
that on the day the shoot was scheduled they would fly around 
in a more or less dazed manner, offering the army of concealed 
gunners comparatively easy marks as compared to those pre- 
sented by the same bird under ordinary conditions. Thousands 
of the birds were slaughtered in a single day, the number falling 
to a single gunner sometimes running into the hundreds. I never 
could countenance the baited field for doves, nor can I wax over- 
enthustistic over the feeding and semi-domestication of the wild 
duck so generally in vogue at many of the big duck shooting 
clubs located in the Central West. After countless thousands had 
been slaughtered thru the baited field system, the practice became 
so generally condemned by conservationists and real sportsmen 
that it was abolished by law. If my memory serves me right, 
there is record of more than 8,000 doves having been slaughtered 
during one of the baited field shoots held near Thomasville. Such 
practice naturally depleted the supply of birds to a very great 
extent. 


Y OBSERVATION has been that doves like to roost in 
orange groves, bodies of tall pines, clumps of low, thick- 
leafed trees of the evergreen type, and on the ground, especially 
in old fields and in the vicinity of the great over-burden dumps 
to be found in the neighborhood of abandoned phosphate mines. 
Good shooting may be had near such places when the birds begin 
to whisk in just before sunset. It does not last long, however, for 
they all seem to arrive on the scene within a short space of time 
and the shooting ceases about as abruptly as it began. But it is 
fast and furious while it lasts, and gun barrels soon become hot 
enough to almost sear the fingers. A good portion of the shoot- 
ing is of the snap variety, as the birds have the habit of sud- 
denly dropping out of the heavens under full steam. 

Doves may or may not have a more or less regular feeding 
ground. No feeding ground can be regarded as permanent for any 
number of birds, for the reason that as soon as the supply of 
whatever they are feeding on is exhausted they will seek another, 
or commence to feed here and there in smal) flocks. They are 
usually found in small flocks, by the way, only banding in large 
numbers when a plentiful supply of a favorite food, such as the 
chufa, is located. They are extremely fond of the chufa, and 
when a field of it is ploughed up they will flock to it in large 
numbers, thereby affording good shooting as they come and go, 
especially early of a morning and late of an afternoon. Shooting 
will hold good until the chufas give out, unless too much shooting 
is indulged in, when the birds will all leave. I have enjoyed good 
shooting around a chufa field one day, then fail to get a shot two 
days later. However, a hunter must accept the bitter with the 
sweet. 

Near to Bartow, Fla., when I first moved there, was an old 
run-down orange grove in the midst of a field of many acres in 
extent, part of which was planted in chufas and peas. A body of 
pine timber was nearby and water convenient. Doves? Man 
alive, such shooting as there was! I never expect to enjoy such 
sport with this particular bird again. Three of us visited this 
place regularly every other morning for two weeks, shooting about 
one to one and a half hours each time. We averaged ten birds 
apiece each morning, which was enough to satisfy anyone. This 
shooting occurred during the last two weeks of the open season. 
When it expired the place was literally alive with the birds, the 
= shooting, in this instance, having no apparent effect on 
them. 





Dove Shooting AN INCIDENT embodying both 
W. M. Garlington 


comedy and tragedy occurred on 
the afternoon of the last day of the 
open season. I had built a blind of dog 
fennel and limbs under an orange tree 
in an excellent location. Plenty of birds were coming my way 
and I was scoring rather regularly. A couple of hundred yards 
west of me someone was using black powder, and a volcanic 
belch of smoke regularly arose from the fence corner where the 
shooter had his blind. Most of the birds passing my stand headed 
directly toward this one. I watched the puff of smoke appear 
regularly, but only once did I see a bird fall to the shot. Finally, 
no more smoke appeared, so I concluded that whoever had been 
holding forth there had become disgusted and decided to call it a 
day. Presently I heard someone talking behind me, and the 
sound of running, then three boys, the largest about tWelve years 
of age, appeared on the scene. All appeared greatly upset over 
something. The largest carried a single-barrel gun, and one dove 
tied to his belt, and showed unmistakable signs of having shed 
a few tears. “Mister, kin I buy a quarter’s worth of shells, 
please?” he queried. “Sure, young fellow,” I replied, “take ten 
out of that box over there,” and pointed to a freshly-opened box 
laying under the tree. “But they are 20-gauge, mister, and my 
gun is a 12; aintcha got no 12s?” “No, son,” I replied, “20s are 
all I have, and all my friends are shooting 20-gauges, too. It ap- 
pears that you are out of luck today; I am sorry I cannot help 
you.” My firing and scoring on an incoming bird interrupted 
further conversation, so the boys departed, all greatly disap- 
pointed, and the one with the gun tearfully remarking to his 
companions, “Doves a-flyin’ ever’where, and no shells.” Poor 
kids; I felt sorry for them, but could not help them a bit. 

In all my dove shooting I used a 20-gauge gun with 28-inch 
barrels, both full choked, and shells loaded with 18 grains of Bal- 
listite and %-ounce of No. 7% chilled shot. The “twenty” was 
not so generally in use at that time in this particular locality; 
therefore, some folks shook their heads and informed me, “Too 
little; ain’t enough shot.” However, inside of one week I had 
converted three skeptics to its use, for I killed about as many 
birds as those using the bigger bore. Then one afternoon the big- 
gest skeptic of all borrowed an unfired 20-gauge pump with a 
25-inch full choke barrel and killed more birds than he had killed 
on any day with his 12-gauge, whereupon he could not obtain 
one of the little guns soon enough to suit him. 


w= shooting at the above field one morning I had a more 
or less novel experience. A very high wind was blowing 
out of the west, while the birds were wild and flying high. I was 
shooting from a stand about 100 yards west of a road running be- 
tween rows of large oak trees. East of the road was a large 
meadow, then pine timber. Many of the shots offered me were on 
high flyers with the wind behind them, the result being that while 
I killed enough to grease the pan, I made many misses. Several 
times, however, birds passed on, flying strong and apparently un- 
touched when it seemed impossible that I could have missed. 
Finally, a slate-blue streak flashed by, not too high and within 
35 yards. Two barrels failed to alter its speed or to ruffle a feath- 
er. “Well, I'll be damned!” I ejaculated, as I watched it speed 
on. But when it reached the oaks I saw it suddenly collapse and 
swirl downward. I went over and retrieved it, then, having an 
idea, I crossed the road, where on the meadow grass I found three 
more birds. Each of the four had received several shot wounds, 
but their naturally fast flight increased by the strong wind had 
carried them over 100 yards before they collapsed. 

One day while hunting quail near Alafia, Fla., I noticed some 
doves flying about in a field of some eighty acres in extent 
planted in beggar weed. Calling my dogs to heel, I entered and, 
with gun at a ready, quietly made my way thru the head-high 
weeds. I spent nearly two hours in that field and killed ten birds, 
eight by flushing and shooting them a la quail. Sometimes a sin- 
gle bird would flip up in front of me, at other times from two te 
ten would get up. Once a bunch pitched in from outside; I saw 
them from afar and scored a double when they came within range. 
While this was a very unusual and somewhat novel way of hunt- 
ing doves, the conditions made it possible and, needless to say, I 
enjoyed it to the limit. 

Before closing, I will relate one more experience with the swift 
flying bird. At the time, I was living at Agricola, Fla. Two miles 
distant was the site of a phosphate mine, long ago abandoned, 
known as Green Head. Several ponds surrounded by sloughs and 
thickets of every description provided a fine roosting place for 
doves, as well as numerous ducks, so one afternoon two of us 
hiked over there after work to try our luck. A quarter of a mile 
from the place the dogs found a covey of quail, three of which we 
dropped when they flushed. 

Reaching the chosen cover, I worked myself well inside and 
took my stand in a plum thicket alongside a shallow pool of 
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water of considerable area. Taylor, my companion, concealed 
himself some distance away. While waiting for the flight to com- 
mence, I watched several fair-sized black bass swimming around 
in the shallow pool. They were feeding on minnows, and now 
and then one, in its eagerness to capture a fleeing morsel, would 
break water and drop back with a loud splash—the kind which is 
music to the true disciple of Izaak Walton. 

Shortly before sunset they commenced to pitch in. Zip! 
Swish! They would be on top of me before I knew it! My gun 
barrels quickly became uncomfortably hot, so fast did the birds 
drop out of the rapidly darkening heavens. I had chosen a good 
stand, and had plenty of shots offered. I missed plenty—anyone 
would have under similar conditions—but when the flight was 
over I found that I had eleven of the speed merchants to my 
credit, while Taylor, not much of a shot, had accounted for six. 
Fully half of those I killed dropped into the pool, to be retrieved 
by my setter. It had been a crowded twenty minutes, full of ac- 
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tion and sport, and the results caused us to be well pleased with 
ourselves and the world in general. 

Joining my companion outside the slough, we headed for 
home. We had proceeded but a short distance when I happened 
to glance upward. What I saw caused me to throw my gun to my 
shoulder and snap ahead of one of several shadowy forms I had 
discovered almost above me. A resounding thump in the pal- 
metto told that a miss had not been made, and a minute later the 
setter came up and dropped a cock teal at my feet—a greenwing. 
This illustrates one of the delightful possibilities of hunting in 
Florida. Often one returns with a well-filled bag of quail, doves 
and jacksnipe, and a duck or two picked up in a similar fashion to 
that just described. 

It may be stated that the dove, with its swift and sporty 
flight, proves to be quite a game bird, furnishing plenty of sport 
and, at the same time, a morsel of meat infinitely superior to that 
of many other birds regularly sought by sportsmen. 





How the Ring-Neck Broods 


Ben East 


CoPor generations the ring-neck pheas- 


ants have built their nests in cleared 
farm lands; first on the barren plains of 
China, where they brood undisturbed in 
the open groves in the shadow of the 
great temples; then on the open moors 
of England and Scotland, and finally «in 
the cultivated farm sections of our own 
country. The instinct of the jungle fowl 
to seek remote and inaccessible nesting 
sites has become dormant in the ring- 
neck mother. She has learned that she 
can hide her nest as safely within sight of 
a traveled highway as in the depths of a 
dense swamp. 

In this she is different from the mother 
grouse, which, wilderness-born and know- 
ing no law save the stern rule of the for- 
est, seeks for her nesting place some hid- 
den spot deep in woods or swamp, where 
no intruder ever comes unless it be one of 
the natural wild enemies which seek her 
out wherever she hides. Even the quail, 
neighborly bird of the farmlands, chooses 
for her nest a spot more remote and 
shielded than that with which the pheas- 
ant is content. The hen pheasant will build her shallow nest in 
the shelter of a clump of grass or weeds along a fence row or 
roadside, perfectly visible to every passerby, and brood with- 
out fear. 

Like the partridge and quail, she depends successfully upon 
protective coloration for her aid during the long weeks while she 
must stay patiently on her unprotected nest. 

To the eyes of the modestly-colored hen pheasants, their regal 
mates must be creatures to envy and adore as they strut about 
in a sun-warmed glade in marsh or field in the spring mating 
season. Indeed, the ring-neck cock is not to be scorned, even 
when judged by human standards of brilliance and beauty. If he 





A clutch of pheasant eggs 
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An example of protective coloration 


were not so handsome he would not be so highly prized by the 
autumn gunners. 

Yet if the hen were possessed of as gaudy plumage as her 
mate but few broods of ring-neck chicks would ever be led away 
from the exposed nests. Nature, which manages all things well, 
has given the cock pheasant coloring to make him an appreciated 
object in his harem. Equally wise in her dealing with his mate, 
she has tinted her with the somber browns and grays of the dead 
grass and weeds, of the ground itself. The effect of this protec- 
tive coloring is even heightened by the fact that the birds nest 
in early spring, just before the molting season. At this time the 
old plumage has faded or lost luster. The golden brown of 
autumn, that blends so perfectly with the 
dead leaves and frosted sedges of that 
season, is gone, and in its place the feath- 
ers have taken on a gray tinge, the color 
of the bare spring fields. 

The hen pheasant lays from ten -to 
twenty eggs, varying in color from a 
bright blue, thru shades of slate, to tan 
or pale brown. She broods these closely, 
knowing well enough that her dull color- 
ing makes her far less conspicuous in the 
dead grass than the uncovered clutch of 
eggs would be. If an enemy does come 
close enough to drive her from the eggs, 
which must be very close indeed, she will 
escape unobserved if possible, skulking 
away so quietly that she leaves no sign of 
her presence to betray the location of the 
nest. Only in case of sudden fright and 
the gravest danger will she flush from the 
nest and escape by flight. 

In some unfathomable manner her 
mate, too, seems possessed of an under- 
standing of this urgent need for caution 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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“Sign Talk’ 


by El Comancho 








I shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—El1 Comancho. 








Weddings and Funerals 
Q 


OME people would not call this a very 

pleasant subject, as most weddings are 
the beginning of a season of grief, nowa- 
days, and custom has made a set of cere- 
monials of a harrowmg nature, tending to 
create a state of woe in the human breast, 
when it comes to the subject of funerals. 

However, if one looks at it right, this is 
a fairly good old world yet, in spite of 
either, or both, the subjects of this drab 
summary; in fact, I don’t know, person- 
ally, of any other world I could recom- 
mend one to go to while he is in a state of 
flesh, as it were, so we will proceed. 

In pioneer days weddings were not the 
casual justice-of-the-peace ceremonials 
that they are today. 

Now, marriage seems to be regarded as 
sort of a 30-to-90-day experimental experi- 
ence, to be indulged in by young people, 
for some unknown reason connected with 
a life on rubber tires, and largely spent in 
“chicken-dinner-with-dancing” resorts, 
which serve certain strong brews in tea- 
cups, as long as they can get away with it, 
at double, to six times, the tariff charged 
for more wholesome—or, let us say, rather, 
less dangerous—liquid poisons in the days 
when whisky imposts went to build school 
houses and help educate the world instead 
of loading the community with taxes in or- 
der to give bootleggers an opportunity to 
make a fortune within a short time by sell- 
ing poison to young people. 

Truly times do change and the “world 
do move,” but speed seems to work ill and 
woe rather than betterment. 

However, I’m too old to try to run the 
world, or regulate it, so we'll call that that, 
and let the dead bury their own ghosts, 
while we get back to weddings in pioneer 
days. 

Then, a wedding was a social event. It 
was announced months ahead and every- 
body knew all about it long before the 
date set for it to happen. 

This gave all the women folks plenty of 
time to take sides and either pick the bride 
all to shreds and air their views as to her 
general shortcomings and faults as a wom- 
an, or to sympathize with her, and tell 
her what an awful mistake she was mak- 
ing in marrying the worthless profligate 
she was throwing herself away on, when 
she could pick and choose and take the 
best (man) the market had to offer! 

“Them was the good old days of real 
sport.” 


THINK women got more real kick 

out of this period of “gloating” than 
they did out of anything they pulled off. 
It was sort of a “squaw festival,” all the 
way thru. 

Esmerelda Hickey—or whoever the lady 
contemplating the high-dive might be— 
passed the word down the line “releasing” 
the news feature on the country-side at 
large. 

It took quite some time for it to spread 


all over the territory wherein she was 
known and considered to be a social mem- 
ber, or unit, of the Ancient and Honorable 
Society of Mothers and Daughters and 
Wives of the World. 

First the news caused gossip, consterna- 
tion “Ohs,” “Ahs,” “Do tells” and other 
verbal booms, camouflages, smoke screens, 
ete., etc., etc., along the main road from 
Squaw Creek Bridge, at the forks of the 
road in Buffalo precinct, clear to “town” 
where Tilly Mudge, of the Mudges on Mud 
Creek, had gone to work for Miz Scott, 
who was “so miz’ble and po’ly: she just 
couldn’t do her own work.” 

Then it percolated, like slow molasses, 
down the side roads, until it finally reached 
the last cabin on the top of Iron Moun- 
tain, where Miz Bently just fairly sizzled 
and fumed until she could get to Miz 
Jones’s cabin, at the foot of the hill, for a 
visit and a “real good talk.” Wow! 

Under the old and time-tried system of 
feminine usage and custom, it is any wom- 
an’s sacred right to pick any other woman 
to such small shreds that she has absolute- 
ly nothing left in the way of character. 

This, of course, is carried on behind the 
closed doors of feminine understanding, 
beyond which no mere man has ever yet 
succeeded in penetrating any more than 
he ever gets back of beyond to see what 
makes the mind of an Oriental “go.” They 
are much the same this way, are women 
and Orientals. And between us, brother, I 
reckon we men folks are just as well sat- 
isfied, for it takes the bother of discussing 
things which interest women off of our 
minds and gives us time to make a living. 


DON’T know but the old system of 
long engagements had its compensa- 
tions as well as its drawbacks.- 

It gave the girl who was going to get 
married such a good chance to gloat over, 
and patronize, the other girls who had 
danced with her husband-to-be at some of 
the winter dances—and who can deny that 
any woman finds the greatest pleasure of 
her life in what she considers to be beating 
the other girl to it by “cutting her out 
with her fella?” That is the satisfactory 
gesture supreme in the life of woman! 

On the other hand, the girl who loses 
has such a perfectly good alibi in her 
chance to say, “Pooh! That crazy thing? 
S’pose I’d marry him? Well, I should s-a-y 
not! Not while I’m conscious, I wouldn’t! 
Why, I coulda married him long ago! All 
I’d hada do woulda been to crook my finger 
and say, ‘Here, Fido, jump thru this!’ I 
want a man when I get married; not 
somp’n like him!” 

Can you hear her say it? What a lot of 
joy the dear things get out of it—don’t 
they? 

Both ways, up and back, it is so satisfy- 
ing to the feline instinct of woman, who is 
the most pugnacious thing alive, and who. 
if she had the strength to put it over, and 


the strategic brain of a big war chief to 
back it, would be the most dangerous crea- 
ture in the universe, because she is the 
most bloodthirsty and pitiless, where an- 
other of her own sex is concerned. 

If any one woman had the power, for 
just one minute of real time, to absolutely 
wipe out, and destroy utterly, all the other 
women in the world, and remain, herself, 
the sole and only female human being 
alive, she’d do it so quick it would make 
the rest of the world dizzy, for it would fit 
her ideas of a pleasant world to live in, 
waited on and petted by all the men there 
was so she’d have the pleasure of queening 
it over the whole gang of rough-necks and 
turning them thumbs down, one after the 
other, till she got to the last one, and then 
make him jump thru a hoop, if she could! 

Don’t tell me she wouldn’t do it if she 
had the chance! She sure would! 

Getting back to the original thoughts, I 
think that was the idea behind the long 
engagements. 

Finally, on the wedding day, all the old- 
maid aunts, who felt so sorry because 
Esm’reldy was “throwing herself away,” 
would be on hand to shed crocodile tears 
and envy the bride, who cried on her 
mother’s shoulder and had her own should- 
er cried on, until it was time to put on rice 
powder, rouge and the bridal veil and be 
escorted forth to the sacrifice. 

And, gosh! how they enjoyed all the lit- 
tle shivery prickles that came when they 
walked down the flower-strewn path to the 
chopping block where the preacher stood, 
under a bell of flowers, to pronounce the 
fatal words which sealed the doom of the 
poor goat who had been brave (or foolish) 
enough to have invited a personal life sen- 
tence by asking Esm’relda “would she” or 
“would she wouldn’t,” trot double with 
him—or words to that effect. 

I’ve seen men being led up to take the 
count, all dazed and glassy-eyed, like a 
sleep-walker, and wondered how they “got 
that way.” 

But they did—and the funny part of it is 
that they “stayed put” for the rest of their 
natural period of ability to buy sustenance 
for Esm’relda, and themselves, and what- 
ever additions to the original pair the good 
Lord saw fit to give to the family—and the 
total was usually about the strained limit 
of the old pocketbook, at that! 


HEN I look back at those courtships 

and marriages of frontier days, I’m 
amazed to see what limits young men could 
reach, just because a woman came brows- 
ing around on the open range of the free 
and untrammeled Sons of Joy, who 
“crossed the river” and tok a whirl at wild 
life in the buffalo country, where a man 
could live as he darned well pleased, with 
no woman to butt in and upset his pipe, or 
muss up his tepee, with a lot of “fussy 
fixin’s”’ that were supposed to be kept 
clean. Why—they wouldn’t even let his 
dawg come int’ his own house after they 
got where they could lam him with the 
broom! 

And what show has a man got if a dawg 
can’t stand it? I ask you that! Well, there 
you are! 

A man just sat in the Black Lodge of 
trouble all the rest of his life if he went 
and married a woman—and it served him 
right, th’ darn ! 

And yet they stayed married, and actual- 
ly thought a heap of Esm’relda, even tho 
she was freckled, redheaded and fat! Dog- 
gone it; they just figured they had taken 
on a contract and, because doing what we 
agreed to do was a matter of pride with 
us then, why, I reckon divorce and such 
stuff was never thought of as a chance to 
go it alone again. 

At any rate, the folks who went thru 
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those old days of courtship and frontier 
marriage stayed married for life, mostly, 
and they made good citizens and really 
thought a lot of each other. 

They raised families, kept house, went to 
congress and grew old, without killing each 
other or yelling for a divorce the way 
they do now. I guess maybe we were about 
as well off then as people are today, and 
our nerves were much calmer and steadier 
and cost us less to own. 

It was a pretty good old world after all, 
and I think the girls who married the wild 
blades of those days were a pretty brave 
lot, to take the chances they did, when 
they fell for the flowery promises of men 
who owned nothing much, but hoped for 
better things in the future. 

I know it would scare me stiff now to 
contemplate the off-hand job I put over 
when it came to getting married! I bor- 
rowed a hundred dollars, got married and 
pulled out to the Pacific Coast, a little trip 
of only 1,500 miles or so, and landed at 
tidewater with a perfectly good new wife, 
ten cents in my pocket, and without a soul 
I knew within a thousand miles. 

That crisis was reached at 4 p. m. on a 
fall afternoon; then I went to the best ho- 
tel in town, registered, got out and hustled, 
and went to work at 6 the same evening as 
a newspaper reporter for good old Jack 
Egan, whom old newspaper men on the 
coast knew, and still remember, as the 
whitest, finest, most profane, and _ best- 
hearted, old Irish slave driver of an edi- 
tor who ever made a cub reporter into a 
newspaper man! 

Due to Jack, as much as anything, I 
made good and didn’t sink without a trace 
under the pressure of circumstances. 

My wife tells me, now, what a chump I 
was then, to take such fool chances—and I 
agree with her! Nobody could have 
thought up a more idiotic stunt if he’d lain 
awake six months trying. I tell her we got 
by, so why worry now! 

Yet, how easily it could have been “an- 
other story,” eh? 

And that reminds me of failures, deaths 
and funerals, etc. 


N THE old days a funeral was almost 

as much of an event as a marriage— 
the only particular, and noticeable, differ- 
ence being that the funeral was the other 
end of the game of life rather than the rosy 
beginning, and I don’t know but the corpse 
had the best of it, for he didn’t have a thing 
to worry about or go thru with—it was all 
done for him. 

When a man arrived at this period of 
his life he was thru—the rest didn’t matter 
a whit to him. 

Then the preacher stepped into the cir- 
cle of his affairs again, just as he had when 
he was married, and sort of finished his job 
by winding up the rag-tag and bobtails of 
existence and making a ceremonial of a 
man’s exit from this mundane sphere. 

I don’t know howcome this ceremonial 
stuff was pulled off by the church, or why 
it had to be, for the family, left behind, 
usually needed all the cash and bills re- 
ceivable due the departed, who like all of 
us then was more than likely only about 
two jumps ahead of the sheriff in his daily 
debits and credits and really showed rather 
poor taste and judgment in dying at all 
just when he did, no matter when he 
pulled off the stunt. He should, really, have 
gone ahead and put his affairs in such shape 
as to have left an income sufficient to care 
for the rest after he was gone. 

At least, the general verdict of society 
seems to be that no man has a right to die 
until he has provided enough cash on hand 
to pay his own passage over the River Styx 
and still leave behind enough to pay for 
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Contemplation 


I stand on mountain-top at night 

And view the stars, that to my sight 
Are sentinels that guard the way 

To Peace and everlasting day. 

Each sparkling gem that twinkles there 
Lights us His handiwork so fair ; 

And gazing thru infinite space, 

My littleness I see apace. 


The rugged mount that towers on high, 
With pinnacles that reach the sky; 

The dangerous chasm, black as death, 
The lonely pine, stirred by a breath— 
Each points to me a love supreme 

That rules o’er all the_world adream ; 
A supreme artist painted there, 

A scene so glorious, fine and rare. 


I hear the rushing torrent flow, 

Down, down ten thousand feet below; 
The eagle screams, disturbed at night, 

Full loath to fly and fain would fight. 
Most wondrous vision! Grand! Sublime! 
This monument of love and time; 
Compared, man sinks to nothingness 
And wonders: Why, if not to bless? 


Heser WHITE. 
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everything all the rest of the family may 
need for the next fifty years or so. 

It was inconsiderate, probably, for a man 
to die with only about enough left to bury 
him with, but custem, usages and human 
habits never seemed to figure that the fam- 
ily had to eat, whether a man has a funeral 
or not. 

So men died then, as now, and frontier 
preachers stepped in and made a ceremony 
of it. 

The method was the same as it is today 
and the object of the frontier preacher was 
the same as that of the “eminent divine” of 
the present age, but the manner of carry- 
ing out the ceremonial was considerably 
more crude, I think. 

When the corpse was thoroly dead, and 
the undertaker had him properly connected 
up with the usual lilies, then he was ready 
for the ceremonial. 

As far as I remember, the undertaker 
was not a professional in the earliest days. 
The professional undertaker came later, 
when dying became an established custom, 
with enough regularity to it to be, in a 
manner, sort of dependable. 

Before that men died in rather an erratic 
way, usually with their boots on, and rath- 
er suddenly, and likely the women folks 
were absent, below the eastern horizon. 

But when ladies arrived in the grass 
land, the preacher came also; then dying 
was rather more of an undertaking and a 
man usually had to go thru a spell of sick- 
ness, or get kicked by a mule, or have 
some other perfectly good excuse for shuf- 
fling off. 

This also had the advantage of preparing 
the countryside for the news and gave the 
preacher time to plan his routine work so 
he could get around about the time he was 
expected to, and preach the sermon, with- 
out which no man could die successfully 
and be ceremoniously put away. 

You see, that was the orthodox way, and 
it was according to Hoyle, and gave every- 
body a chance to be present, just as mod- 
ern funerals do, only there was less hub- 
bub about it. 

At any rate, when a man died in the old 
days, in the regular and expected way, 
somebody comforted the widow and chil- 
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dren while the other preliminaries were be- 
ing taken care of; then somebody rustled 
some artificial lilies (we grew no real ones 
in the early days) or, if they were not too 
particular, and insistent on following pre- 
cedent, why they picked a bunch of sun- 
flowers, or four o’clocks, or hollyhocks— 
anything handy like that—and put it, or 
them, in the hands of the corpse so he’d be 
all fixed up in the orthodox way. 

Then somebody played the slowest, most 
solemn, nerve-racking tune they could 
think of, on one of those old organs that 
lots of people called “melodeons” (tho I 
never knew why) and the harrowing last 
rites began. 


HE preacher preached a long, drab dis- 

sertation, eulogizing the corpse, wheth- 
er he deserved it or not, on the theory that 
once dead a man’s sins can be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

This sermon was a long, drawn out piece 
of verbal camouflage, intended to work on 
the nerves and feelings of those present, 
and make them realize what long chances 
they were taking in living, and how little 
chance they had to land a harp, and other 
accessories, after they passed on, unless 
they went thru a set of prescribed cere- 
monials every day, which would leave 
them no time at all to make a living. 

It was a mighty gloomy picture, as far 
as I can remember now, judging from the 
funerals I attended when I couldn’t escape 
them in those old days. 

The whole thing certainly left the widow 
and children in a state of nervous hysteria, 
that often resulted in total collapse for the 
widow, when the preacher finished with his 
gruesome dropping of clods on the box en- 
closing the coffin, or on the box enclosing 
the corpse, just as it happened. 

Those first clods, dropped one at a time, 
sounded hollowly in the little pit, and the 
dirge-like “music” of a group of women, 
who never could sing anyhow, chanting a 
slow hymn thru their noses, was about 
enough to drive all the hearers insane. 

I’m glad that churches have become far 
enough advanced today to do away with 
this barbarism, which we of the old days 
were forced by custom, and ignorant and 
fanatical leaders connected with church 
rites and ceremonials, to listen to. It cer- 
tainly was awful stuff! 

I think the Indians really had us beat 
then, and that there was less of the down- 
right savagery of the Dark Ages in their 
death-and-burial ceremonial rites than 
there was in ours; yet we stood for all that 
harrowing stuff and thought it was awful 
for a man to die and be buried “without 
benefit of clergy,” meaning without the 
presence and assistance of a _ regular 
preacher. 

That this barbarism usually cost every 
cent left by the dead man did not matter. 
The preacher never seemed to think of 
that and the fact that they were expected 
to carry on, some way. 

And some way they did, just as I have, 
who now look back on those barbaric times, 
and tell you what we early comers went 
thru with in the old West, in our work of 
making it safe and fit for the civilization 
of today, and you will find many a modest 
slab, leaning drunkenly -today over a neg- 
lected grave, overgrown with grass and for- 
gotten, because we, who were there when 
the corpse below the stone was laid to rest, 
lived and went thru just what I’ve told 
you about in order to give him a good 
start on his long journey. 

Today it is done in an altogether differ- 
ent manner which would, I’m sure, make 
dying a pleasure for some of those who 
died in the old days, as described herein, if 
they could come back and do it over in the 
modern way. 
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The Brown Trout 


HAVE been requested to _ prepare 

“three or four” papers upon the brown 
trout (Salmo fario), going into the matter 
a bit more thoroly than heretofore. I am 
glad to accede to the request, inasmuch as 
it meets my own desires, being a lover of 
the foreigner. Nevertheless, I regret his 
planting in good brook trout streams, for 
whenever introduced with speckled trout, 
the eastern brooks, the latter disappears. 
More heady and voracious, two qualities 
which endear him to the angler, he works 
havoc with all smaller fish. But more about 
this side of the question farther along. 

By the way, the brown trout is the trout 
of England and the Continent, the fish of 
which Walton discourses so pleasantly, and 
over which the Prioress of St. Albans in 
the ‘sixth century waxes eloquent. So it is 
in no sense the “German” brown, as ordi- 
narily named, tho that first plant in Amer- 
ica, in 1883, did come from Germany. For 
that reason simply the name German brown 
has stuck. Just remember the brown trout 
is the brook trout of England, where the 
fish discloses all the variability in form and 
color in different waters that brook trout 
manifest in this country. Contiguous riv- 
ers there show trout so various in colora- 
tion and form that one is well tempted to 
believe them different species. It follows 
that they take the name of the rivers in 
which they live and we have, “Teviot 
trout,” “Tweed trout,” “Ettric trout,” etc., 
tho they are all simply brown trout. In the 
same connection it might be well to sug- 
gest that perhaps in America we have not 
as many species of trout as we think, nei- 
ther is it altogether certain that the rain- 
bow and steelhead series are separate, so 
we have no call to throw stones at our 
British cousins because they apply so many 
local names to the brown trout. 

Harking back to the eastern brook trout 
—red-spotted trout, or char (Salmo fonti- 
nalis)—I can take you to streams from 
which you will catch only red-fleshed, 
dark colored, short, heavy fish. The 
streams are always sluggish, making their 
way slowly thru dark soil, under much 
shade. Those creeks empty into broad, 
rapid, sandy-bottomed rivers, from which 
the trout are of much lighter tint, drawn 
out in form, seldom red-fleshed. On the 
hook, O boy! they are scrappers. There 
are anglers who claim the former are “true” 
trout, tho they do not say what the latter 
are. In America I have not found great 
variability in color and form in the brown 
trout, a little matter which is somewhat 
surprising; perhaps they have not been in 
this country long enough, and will ulti- 
mately assume colors and forms peculiar to 
the streams inhabited. Forty-five years is 
not a long time as Nature measures. 


O. W. Smith 


One of a short series of articles con- 

cerning the brown trout—its history, 

planting in American waters, character, 

habits, and general information of in- 
terest 


Cuapter I 
History AND DESCRIPTION 


O WIDELY distributed are the browns 

that one is apt to take them from al- 
most any trout stream in the East and 
Middle West, and here and there in the 
West. It is rather too bad that our fish 
commissions planted them indiscriminate- 
ly, but they are here and we must make the 
best of it. Don’t think I do not like them, 





A fine pair of browns 





for I do, only they are so aggressive that 
other trout have no show when they are 
around. Because so widely distributed, it 
is well for the angler to get their descrip- 
tion well fixed in mind, tho one finds it 
difficult to understand how even a careless 
observer could confuse the brown with any 
native fish. The only fish with which it 
might possibly be confused is the eastern 
brook, and that is not a trout but a char. 

Like all true trouts the brown is pos- 
sessed of comparatively large scales, plain- 
ly discovered with the naked eye, in old 
specimens quite coarse. I have actually 
scraped scales off the backs of old fellows 
before cooking just because they seemed 
too large to place in the pan. If course, 
the red-spotted has no scales at all, or at 
least, that can be made out with the un- 
aided eye. The brown carries a spotted 
back, while the brook is decorated with 
virmiculations —‘worm-tracks’’— little cur- 
licues of black or dark olive laid on a light- 
er background, a point which alone should 
distinguish it from the brown. Then, as 
pointed out, the brown is a salmon trout, 
and therefore has teeth on the roof of its 
mouth, something an eastern brook never 
possesses. Just stick your finger into the 
capture’s mouth and if you find this double 
row of teeth on the vomer, know it is a 
Salmo and not a fontinalis ; might of course 
be a rainbow insofar as teeth arrangement 
is concerned, but then, a brown does not 
resemble a rainbow in the least when it 
comes to color. 

The brown is a beautiful fish, one of the 
most beautiful of the salmonoids, tho as 
already said, an old specimen appears a bit 
gross and coarse. A pound brown is about 
as handsome a fish as one will find any- 
where. Built like the char, perhaps a bit 
thicker set and possessed of a more pointed 
head, one is not surprised to find it more 
active than the native. The older and 
larger specimens may become pot-bellied, 
especially if dwelling where chubs are plen- 
tiful and a fish diet easy to procure; that 
is why I say for sheer beauty, select a me- 
dium-sized fish. 


HE color, while not as intriguing and 

evanescent as the fontinalis, is cer- 
tainly beautiful in the extreme. The back 
is an olive-green thickly covered with well- 
defined black spots, and the dorsal fin has 
both the black as well as vermilion spots 
freely distributed. I think there is no more 
striking sight in fresh water than the leap 
of a hooked brown, its dorsal set and stiff, 
the vermilion spots actually seeming to 
glow. The adipose or fatty fin is also dec- 
orated with three vermilion spots, some- 
thing quite unusual in the salmon family. 
Below the median line the color is a golden 
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yellow with a greenish-silver under color. 
As the fish ages the color becomes darker, 
more brown. The tail is square, marked 
will a yellowish-red stripe. The other fins 
are orange in color, the anal and ventral 
being decorated with a white stripe on the 
under edge, which is shaded with deep 
orange. The under part of the head is yel- 
low, while the cheeks are well decorated 
with black spots. The belly is pure white, 
shading to yellow towards the sides. The 
red spots on the side are irregular in shape, 
much larger than those on the native brook, 
and brilliant. 

So much for a description of the color, 
which after all is unsatisfactory. A paint- 
ing from life by a man possessed of skill 
with colors alone can do the fish justice. I 
have taken some wonderful photographs of 
brown trout, and while to one who has not 
seen the fish they are “marvelous,” to me 
they fall far short of the real thing. There 
are always shades and gradations of shades 
the camera can not hope to reproduce and 
few artists are able to catch. There is as 
much difference in the beauty of two 
browns as one can well imagine, depend- 
ing, I suspect, upon the physical condition 
of the fish, its food and character of the 
water it inhabits. A clean, fresh-caught 
brown, glowing and radiant, is an object to 
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hold even the most blase of anglers. I 
have stood, “lost in wonder and amaze,” 
more than once when I have killed such a 
fish. Again and again I have attempted to 
describe a brown, the fresh-caught fish be- 
fore me, but always when I have gone back 
to the notes they seemed cold and dead. 

One is sometimes asked why the trout is 
occasionally spoken of as the von Behr, or 
Behr trout. Behr, president of the Deutsch- 
er Fisherie Verein, was the man thru whose 
efforts those first eggs were brought to this 
country from Germany, hatched here, and 
planted in eastern streams the next year. 
What more natural than that his name 
should be attached to the fish? But, as al- 
ready pointed out, the fish is no more Ger- 
man than English. Where native it is the 
trout or brook trout, bearing names equi- 
valent to these terms. In Germany it is 
called bachforelle; in France, truite; in 
Italy, trota; and so on. 


'O QUOTE from a bulletin of the Fish 
Commission, Washington, D. C.: “The 
brown trout is widely distributed in Conti- 
nental Europe and inhabits lakes as well as 
streams, especially in Norway and Sweden. 
Tributaries of the White Sea, the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, and the Caspian contain this 
species. In Great Britain it lives in lakes 
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Go Light But Go Right 





Dr. C. W. Driesbach 


The wife and I are “cranks” about the “real wild stuff,” 
and we find it for a month or more each year in out-of-the- 
way corners of the Canadian Rockies. We have for five years 
eliminated and added on our camping equipment until now 
we can go for weeks—warm, comfortable, and well fed, with 
little or none of the “discomforts” which often really mean 
lack of study and preparation. We talk it over all winter 
—how to do next summer! 

Away up in the Lake 
Windemere country there is 
a canyon coming down from 
the snow-topped mountains. 
At its mouth, near the Co- 
lumbia, it is not over 50 
yards wide and filled with 
dense birch. A small stream, 
always crystal clear and icy 
cold, tumbles down for miles 
in a succession of small falls 
and deep pools—often not 
over 6 to 8 feet wide— 
shady, cool, and frequently 
almost covered with foliage 
and brush. In that birch 
grove we have for three 
years pitched our “perma- 
nent camp” for a couple of 
weeks. No one to bother 
us, and yet only 5 miles by 
a good road to supplies. 
Summer mornings, after a 
souse of cold water (a wee 





drop of Scotch), then break- Enough 


fast of toast or hot cakes, 
with bacon or a young fried grouse, and honest-to-goodness 
coffee, cooked over dry cedar roots and birch bark, I take 
my good tobacco and small rod and loaf off up the dim old 
Indian trail. The wife likes to cast and “spin ’em around” 
the open pools, and I have seen her actually cry and use 
feminine cuss words when she hooks a vigorous fighter, the 
while the airedale stands on the bank and yelps joyfully! 
My particular weakness is the study of just how to sneak 
that rod thru a tangle of brush over a small deep pool—often 
it can be done by lying flat down, using a very short leader, 





and carefully allowing the fly to tickle the surface of that 
promising bit of water right where the waterfall strikes it. 
Then comes the sudden swirl of water, and the short, sharp 
tug on the tip—oh, boy! Got him!—and how in the dickens 
will I ever get him out? 

We always take just enough for our “mountain appetite,” 
so the joy of pursuit and possession never palls. Last year 
with Walter Nixon—a big- 
game guide who is a past- 
master in all the arts of 
mountain life, and a most 
companionable man—his 
son as helper, and seven 
horses, we took one long-to- 
be-remembered jaunt thru 
those high Rockies, over 
Wolverine Pass at 8,000 
feet, thru dark canyons, 
past glaciers and tearing 
torrents, and then again 
beside small mountain lakes 
and thru dense, quiet green 
timber. Deer and moose 
and goats often very close 
to us, and for nine days 
in a big half circle, no sin- 
gle sign of civilization or 
people! We had planned it 
far ahead, and it all worked 
out beautifully. We did not 
hunt, of course, but could 
“snap a fly” into water that 


for two! is practically never fished, 


and those trout—even ones 
a foot long—were as tender and firm and juicy as any epi- 
cure could dream of. We had a carefully planned program 
which really meant no program—just loafed along and 
“soaked it up”’—you know what I mean. Two or three hours’ 
slow ride of mornings, a long rest at noon, then the saddle 
again until the sun topped the western peaks. Tents and 
real bough beds (few know how to make them), and the 
high, thin curl of blue smoke from the fire beside a singing 
stream—and that stream full of trout unmolested because 
we didn’t need them! 
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and streams and has reached a high state 
of perfection; in Germany and Austria, 
however, the trout is a characteristic fish, 
and our supply has been drawn principally 
from the former country. Moreau found it 
at an elevation of 7,000 feet in the Pyre- 
nees, and a color variety is native to north- 
ern Algeria in about 37° north latitude. In 
the United States the brown trout has been 
successfully reared in Colorado at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 2 miles above sea level; it is 
now well established in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Missouri, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Colorado, and several 
other states. This trout has proved to be 
well adapted to the region east of the 
Rocky Mountains, which has no native 
black-spotted species, tho the western 





End of the battle 


streams and lakes contain many forms in a 
high state of development. 


O MUCH for the history of this fish. 

As one reads the various comments of 
anglers, culturists and lovers of our lakes 
and streams, he cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact that as a rule those experi- 
enced in the habits and ways of the brown 
are a unit in saying that it should not be 
introduced into waters well stocked with 
native char and trout. The reason will 
come out more particularly in our next 
paper, in which we will discuss its habits. 
Always the introduction of foreign birds or 
fish is fraught with considerable danger. 
After the German carp have invaded all 
our streams and lakes it does little good to 
bewail the fish’s introduction. After the 
English sparrows have driven our native 
birds away from our homes is a poor time 
to regret their presence. Generally speak- 
ing, an introduced fish grows more rapidly 
than the natives, a little matter deserving 
of consideration. 

It might be well to remark in conclusion, 
that there is some question as to whether 
or not the Scotch trout, “Loch Leven,” de- 
serves separate classification, for it, too, is 
probably but another form of the brown, 
shut off in the bonnie hills o’ Scotland. A 
good many so-called Loch Leven caught in 
America came from a planting of brown 
fry. 


(To be continued) 


Alligator Gars and Fly-Rod Tackle 


A. D. Temple 


UR Mexican neighbors have a saying 
that “Altho the baker is dead, we will 
always have bread.” 

The same principle applies to one afflicted 
with “Fishinitis,” if I may coin the word. 

Outdoor Life brings us its stories of suc- 
cessful fishing trips for trout, bass or sal- 
mon, on the cool, crystalline streams of 
the North, as we bake, broil and sweat un- 
der the semi-tropic sun of the Rio Grande 
Valley. That stream of liquid mud, for 
most of the year, flows along on its way to 
the sea, a most unpromising stream for fish- 
ing save for trot lines for hooking the huge 
catfish that make their home in it, some 
of them running over a hundred pounds 
weight. 

In its tributaries or side streams, fed by 
springs, are the breeding grounds of large- 
mouth bass and their smaller relatives of 
the sunfish family, as well as being the 
home of a long list of fishes not recognized 
by anglers as “game fish,” altho many of 
them put up a mighty fight when hooked 
on light tackle. The list includes mullet, 
buffalo, an occasional carp (that curse of 
the waters), small sturgeon, suckers, and 
last but by no means least, are those fresh- 
water wolves of southwestern streams, the 
garfish of both varieties, the long-billed 
gar and the short-billed or alligator gar. 

These fish are the pest and the plague of 
both commercial fisherman and sportsmen 
who angle for pleasure. To the first they 
rob their trot lines of both bait and fish, 
or if caught in nets, often with their sharp 
beaks tear a hole in the nets and escape 
in company with the other victims. The 
common gar is uneatable to most palates, 
but his short-nosed relative has fairly pal- 
atable flesh, with a flavor and texture some- 
what like that of the lobster, and possibly 
for the same reason, as it is encased in a 
flexible, bony shell. Shucking them out of 
their shell is a simple matter for a profes- 
sional, but a difficult job for an amateur. 


EN the gars, like sharks, come cruis- 

ing where other fish are feeding, 
there is an immediate steering away from 
these rapacious, mail-clad terrors and de- 
stroyers of game fish as well as all others 
that fall in their jaws, large or small. As 
an example of their methods, a 3-pound 
bass that I had well hooked and was about 
to land was seized by an alligator gar be- 
tween 4 and 5 feet in length; the line was 
parted and the gar went off in triumph 
with his booty as I gazed at him in sorrow, 
surprise and indignation. In short, when 
the gars appear the angler can either reel 
in his line and go home or else bait up 
again and attempt to land one of these 
pests, the most cunning, strongest and most 
difficult to capture with bass tackle of all 
the fishes of the Southwest. But it can be 
don?. This refers to the alligator gar, whose 
shape and fighting tactics strongly remind 
one of his northern congener, the muskel- 
lunge. The common gar is more difficult 
to hook, as usually it takes the bait in its 
bill and lets go when the line tautens, but 
if hooked, by great good luck, signals it by 
leaping out of the water like a small tarpon 
and keeps on leaping until landed, unless 
able to cut the line, as often happens. 

His short-nosed cousin takes the bait in 
his jaws with a bulldog grip, and after 
taking out perhaps 60 or more feet of line, 
swallows the bait. More often he doesn’t, 
but simply holds it in his jaws, jollying the 
angler into supposing that he is hooked as 
he comes in fighting every foot for a short 
distance, then suddenly letting go, and the 


line goes slack. It is impossible to set the 
hook in the uper jaw, as it is solid bone. 
The throat, the tongue, or best of all, the 
corner of the jaw, in the tough tendons, 
are the only parts that a hook will seat it- 
self firmly. When thru a combination of 
luck, experience and skillful manipulation, 
but principally luck, an alligator gar is well 
hooked, then comes a battle royal. 


UR favorite bass hole some 3 miles 

from town, in a small tributary of the 
Rio Grande, has been cleaned out of bass, 
except an occasional throwback of 7 or 8 
inches, by flivvers, nets, dynamite and other 
evidence of the advance of civilization, as 
well as gars, relics of the Palezoic age, until 
if the urge takes us to go fishing, we must 
either fish for gars or travel from 30 to 70 
miles to find game fishing that is worth 
while. 

Leaving our six-foot-six casting rods at 
home, we take our flyrods, one steel and the 
other an ancient veteran of split bamboo, 
the victor in a thousand battles with finny 
foes varying in weight from 4 ounces to 11 
pounds, to wend our way to the river across 
a plain sizzling in the heat of a semi-tropic 
sun, and, as the sweat pours out I remem- 
ber fishing in the shaded trout waters of 
northern New York and Vermont, or the 
splash of leaping salmon in the rivers of 
the west coast, and the salmon trout that 
we landed in the shade of the pine trees on 
Hoods ‘Canal, as we trolled for them with 
spoon hooks from a Hydah canoe, in the 
long ago when fish abounded and fishermen 
were few. 

In the shade of the big hackberry tree, 
2 miles out, we take a short rest, then on 
to the spring that gushes out, a stream of 
clear, ice-cold water rushing over tiny rap- 
ids and falls in its course to join Little 
River, or, as the natives call it “El Rillito.” 
We drink cup after cup of the cold, refresh- 
ing spring water, then in a little side cove 
angle for shiners or small sunfish for bait. 
The big hole below the fall where we intend 
to fish has been almost cleaned out of 
small fish by the gars, the only ones left 
being too big for the gars to swallow. 

We have taken a 9-pound buffalo fish 
and a pair of 2-pound bass from the same 
place, but our one best bet are the gars, 
our hooks baited with almost anything. 
The gar is not particular when in a hungry 
mood; small fish are his preference, with 
frogs second choice and raw meat or garden 
hackle acceptable if nothing better is in 
sight. 

With hooks baited and cast out into the 
eddy where fish most congregate, we settle 
down to an hour or so of watchful waiting, 
each rod equipped with 50 yards or more 
of 12 to 16-pound test casting line on its 
reel. A double snelled No. 20 Cincinnati 
bass hook, inserted in a shiner minnow, pre- 
ferably, sunk by a small buckshot a foot 
above the hook, is our favorite lure. 


P STREAM a hundred yards or so 
the water pours over a low fall with 
a cheery murmur. Red-shouldered black- 
birds sing as they swing on the tallest of the 
shoots in the cane brake that borders the 
greater part of the long stretch of still water. 
Longtailed crow blackbirds, or grackles, flit 
here and there, almost as destructive of eggs, 
young birds or fruit as the crow, and much 
more confiding. A mud turtle pops his head 
out in easy range of the little .22-caliber 
rifle, our substitute for landing net or gaff, 
but pops down again before we can draw 
a bead. 
The tip of my pal’s rod bends slightly as 
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the line tightens and moves slowly toward 
the bank. 

“Look out there,” I call sharply; “you’ve 
got a bite.” 

She gives a little line, then strikes hard 
and reels in, the rod bends in a half circle 
as the line hisses thru the water, cutting 
figures of eight, then suddenly the strain 
lightens and the rod straightens. 

“Tt was only a camaron” (fresh water 
lobster), she says with a disgusted air, as she 
casts out with fresh bait. 

Another false alarm brings a mud turtle 
in view to be riddled with .22-caliber bul- 
lets first, then consigned to a watery grave, 
where the blood from his streaming wounds 
serves to attract the game we are patiently 
and hopefully waiting tor. 

A splash and ripple with a glimpse of a 
black and yellow spotted caudal fin, the 
corner curiously rounded off on the lower 
side, puts us on the alert. There may be 
something doing presently. I reel in, tak- 
ing the part of an active spectator. My 
split bamboo has handled an 11-pounder 
successfully, but it was touch and go, and 
that tail view indicates a heavier fish. The 
8-ounce steel fly rod will be safer in this 
situation. 

In a few minutes the rod tip bends slight- 
ly and the line tautens as slowly and cau- 
tiously it is carried up stream against the 
slow current. 

“Another camaron?” I ask in a tragic 
whisper. 

“No,” is the brief reply as she pulls line 
off the reel, giving plenty of slack line un- 
til 50 or 60 feet have been taken out. 


HEN reeling in till the line tightens, 
she strikes sharply. The rod bends in 
a graceful curve, but for a moment there 
is no response. “I’m fouled on the bottom,” 
remarks the lady in doubtful tones. “He’s 
off.” But the words are hardly spoken ere 
it is very evident that he is not off, but very 
much on, as the line whizzes off the reel till 
another 30 feet are taken out. 
“Is he hooked?” I ask in a whisper. 
“Yes, I think so. Get the rifle ready,” 
laconically, as the line cuts thru the current 
up, down and across the narrow stream, 
the slender steel rod bending gracefully in 
a quarter circle, as gradually the line is re- 
covered till only some 12 or 15 feet are be- 
tween rod tip and fish, the latter still fight- 
ing deep. The “anglerette” now takes the 


line in her hands as the rod bends in a 
half circle due to her pumping tactics and 
attempts to bring her quarry to the surface 
where a rifle shot well placed will end the 
struggle. Suddenly the line slacks and the 
rod straightens as a long, slim shape, brown 
and white, almost 4 feet in length, shoots 
up in the air a good 3 feet from the surface 
and throws the hook. 

We exchange glances in silence. That 
alligator gar has got our goat. While his 
cousin, the common gar, leaps when hooked 
almost as a matter of course, this is a 
new trick of the larger and much heavier 
fish, which fights on the bottom deep down, 
and when forced to the surface, tired and 
desperate, at most throws himself but half 
out of water in his last struggles before a 
bullet quiets him. But this fish broke the 
record and got away. 

Baiting up again, in a few minutes anoth- 
er one is hooked, and this time the hook 
is well set in the corner of the jaw. After 
twenty minutes, full of thrills, with the 
reel almost empty at times, at last he is 
brought close enough to let the lady dis- 
pense with the reel and play him with the 
line in her hand, as fly-fishers use it, de- 
pending on the spring of the rod and her 
judgment to keep on enough pressure to 
bring him to the surface without parting 
the line. Finally he wallowed on the sur- 
face. As a shot struck him in the ribs he 
made another rush, making the reel hum, 
but was weakening fast, as we saw the 
bloody trail he left in the turbid stream. 
He came in quietly after a few minutes 
and a shot that severed the back bone 
finished him. 

Length, 45 inches; weight, 14 pounds, 4 
ounces. Another, 2 inches shorter, a victim 
of the same rod and angler, was exactly 
the same weight. A 40-incher landed on the 
split bamboo fly rod, weighed 11 pounds. 
A number we have caught, measuring 36 
inches, had a uniform weight of 8 pounds, 
12 ounces each. 

The common garfish of the same length 
would probably weigh about half as heavy, 
but we have never been enough interested 
in those worthless pests to do more than 
get them out of the water and leave them 
to dry in the sun. Their larger and gamier 
cousin has, after spoiling our bass fishing, 
given us enough thrills and triumphs to be 
worthy of notice as a sporting proposition 
when nothing better is within reach. 
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The Truth at Last 
J. H. Anderson 


FTER one has been “fed up” on the 

stock stories of the fisherman’s “big 
catch,” his wonderful skill with rod and 
reel, and his boast of superiority that makes 
him truly great as a successful sportsman, 
it is quite refreshing to find a fisherman 
who is willing, in fact anxious, to give 
credit where credit belongs. 

From Idaho, the sportsman’s paradise, 
many are the tales that find their way into 
the columns of sporting magazines where 
the genius and imagination of the author 
furnish material — species, weight, size, ad- 
venture and thrills—not technically bore 
out by the basic facts upon which the yarn 
is founded. Why should the readers be told 
that the 8-pound trout was caught by some 
native infant Izaak Walton with willow 
pole, No. 8 thread, sinker and fishworms, 
when the author may purchase it for a 
small consideration and furnish a photo- 
graph of himself in possession thereof, hold- 
ing proudly for inspection his expensive 
rod and tackle, dangling from the end of 
which is a No. 12 dry fly with which he 
lured the speckled beauty to its Waterloo? 

George Gagon of Blackfoot, Idaho, a pio- 
neer of the state, lawyer, banker, and withal 
a fisherman of many years’ experience and 
no mean ability, furnishes the accompany- 
ing series of photographs of himself taken 
in the meadows of the upper Blackfoot 
River, one of Idaho’s best trout streams. 

After George had spent the late after- 
noon whipping the stream without the de- 
sired results, he was caught by his photo- 
graphic friend in the act of climaxing his 
“fine day’s sport.” These pictures with the 
legends below are self-explanatory and tell 
a story of uncolored truth, heretofore too 
often a stranger to the columns of a sport- 
ing magazine. 

Because of the sporting blood to which 
George fell heir by inheritance and devel- 
oped by experience, and in the hope that 
others equally guilty may put the soft 
pedal on their imaginations when telling 
their yarns and experiences, he has con- 
sented that this series of photographs be 
published. 

Surely all sportsmen are to be congratu- 
lated upon the fact that the truth at last 
has been told. 





“Say, lad, how much for the fish?” 
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“Mister, they’ll cost you two bucks” 


“A fine day’s sport—eh?” 
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Fishing for Bream 
“Jack” Maxwell 


O YOU know how to catch the above 

fish, brother angler? Of course, most 
anyone can fish for the little copper-colored 
rascal, but to transfer them from the 
limpid dampness to the waiting stringer is 
a mule of another color; and that’s that, 
so ’elp me Moses in the cow bushes. 

For quite a number of very satisfying 
years I have angled for fresh-water fish— 
the denizens of the salt water are strangers 
to me, so far as knowing how to take them 
in out of the rain is concerned. But, I 
have a speaking acquaintance with the ac- 
robatic swimmers of our lakes and streams, 
and especially is this true of the fish of the 
southern portion of the country, where the 
bream frolic, and the mosquitoes sing a soft 
lullaby while the Southland moon sails joy- 
ously on, high in the star-studded sky, 
and the songsters of the night put the 
urge into the soul of the fisherman, wheth- 
er he be age or youth. 

My introduction to the bream family 
happened many moons ago, and I have not 
forgotten the number of fat, juicy worms 
I gave those fish, just for the fun of seeing 
my cork go under and the pleasure of crook- 
ing my right elbow, when I made a super- 
human effort to land the nibblers of the 
deep on the waiting shore. On this trip my 
fishing companion was an aged fisherman— 
one who had put in many happy days feed- 
ing a selected lot of liver to the catfish of 
the creeks flowing thru the country in which 
he happened to live at that particular time, 
for he was a man with a passionate desire 
to be always on the go, arid seldom stayed 
long at one place. 

As previously stated, my companion, 
while a devotee of the old cane pole and 
the liver for bait for the catfish, was not 
found wanting when it came to catching 
the restive bream of our particular locality, 
and here is how he taught me to exchange 
a portion of a fishing worm for a chance to 
take a fish in out of the humidity: In the 
beginning he used a very small hook (not 
larger than-a No. 10 or 12) with an extra 
long shank. In arranging his worm on the 
hook when first approaching the water to be 
fished, he always made it a rule to loop on, 
in a very careless manner and with lots of 
worm hanging in loops from the hook, an 
entire worm of rather large dimensions, and 
throw same out into each and every likely 
looking bit of water until he got a “nibble,” 
which was told by the bobbing of his 
bottle cork, a very small one that would 
suit a 4-ounce bottle. 


UST so soon as my old friend had locat- 

ed a fish in the above manner, he hastily 
removed the hook and worm from the 
water and pinehed off all of the worm but 
a tiny bit, which was impaled on the point 
thereof, but well covered the point. He 
then threw this toothsome particle of fish 
food right back where he had gotten the 
“nibble,” and as a general thing was re- 
warded by once again seeing the cork go 
under and with a deft twist of the right 
wrist (no heavy work for him, such as 
landing the fish high and dry.on the shore 
or up in the top of some overhanging tree) 
he brought out a very sizable bream, with 
now and then a slight variation by hooking 
a perch—all of which had a tendency to 
“stink the skillet” and make the passing 
day more happy. 

During my many years on lake and 
stream I have noticed that too many an- 
glers, those who go for bream and perch, 


and who use the meek and lowly worm for 
bait (and it’s one of the best I know of), 
employ entirely too large tackle, both as 
to hook and float or bobber. 

The old friend of bygone days, and who 
showed to me the “better way” when after 
the denizens of the pond, lake and stream, 
proved to me that the small outfit was 
most productive of fish, for the fol’owing 
reasons: The bream, being well supplied 
with saw-like teeth, can approach a worm 
suspended from a large float, and on a hook 
of improper size, and with his set of worm 
cutters can absolutely whittle off every par- 
ticle of worm, and the cork will scarcely 
make a move. And if one happens to be 
fishing when a stiff ripple is on the water, 
why it’s a sure shot the fish are going to 
get a belly full of worms and the fisherman 
will go home cussing his hard luck—all be- 
cause his outfit was too large for the fish 
he was trying to give a sun bath. 

Believing the foregoing to be true, I 
say to those who may read this skit, that 
when after perch and bream limit yourself 
to a very small hook and bobber; and after 
locating the fish, be sure and take off all 
of the worm but a tiny portion, and also 
see to it that this bit covers the point of 
hook; otherwise the fish will pass you up. 
A fish is a very wise creature, and can dis- 
tinguish between a mouthful of juicy worm 
and a bit of cold steel. 

Of course, you understand, the idea of 
the entire worm is to more readily attract 
the fish, for an entire worm will show up 
to a better advantage under the water than 
just a half portion, with no kick, twist or 
squirm, so inviting to a hungry fish out 
after his every-day food supply. 











KING SALMON 


Weight 60 pounds; caught with rod and reel 
by George Murphy at Tenakee, Alaska. (Photo 
by Blankenberg, sent us by Kenneth Lee.) 
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Letter No. 1182—A Rod-Winding Machine 

Editor Angling Department:—I noticed re- 
cently in The Fireside a letter under heading, “A 
Machine Wanted to Wind Rods,” and wish to tel} 
you about a rig I use. I think the drawing will 
make it plain. I use an old cigar box, tho one 
could well build a more substantial case, espe- 
cially if tying many rods. A slat is nailed to either 
end of the box to hold the rod. As many shafts 
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thru the box as colors of silk used. Sufficient 
friction is secured by putting rubber bands on 
the ends of the shafts which fit tight in spools, 
and stretching to a nail driven in the box, or se- 
cured elsewhere. You will find this simple con- 
trivance a wonderful aid.—R. E. B., Ore. 

Answer.—I am greatly interested in your sim- 
ple device for winding rods and am sure it will 
prove of interest and help to our readers. At any 
rate it should suggest a way of holding spools 
when more than one color silk is employed. 1 
gather the rod is rotated by one hand while the 
other is used to guide the silk. Come again.— 
O. W. §. 


Letter No. 1188—Pork Rind for Bait 
Editor Angling Department :—Do you consider 


pork rind a good bait, and if so, how do you cut 
it?—S. A. W., Ohio. 
Answer.—Am wondering if we can call pork 


rind a bait? Is it not rather a lure? A bait is 
something fish will eat; a lure something that at- 
tracts. You may soak a pork rind for hours with- 
out a fish taking it, but move it thru the water, 
like a lure, and it is taken eagerly. To my way 
of thinking, it is a lure. Yes, it is a good lure, 


properly handled. I like to cut my own, but for 
convenience carry the preserved, which comes in 
jars and is always fresh and good. I like to cut 


it long, so that it trails in the water, then use it 
in combination with a spinner or lure. I have 
attached to a spoon, along with some strips of 
red flannel, with good results, in fishing for 
"lunge and great pike. One can vary the shape 
to suit his fancy, when he cuts his own. Some- 
times it is a good idea to use colored yarns and 
pass it thru and back, leaving the ends trailing. 
Instantly you will think of many combinations 
worth while. So you see I consider pork rind 
a very good lure, and have gone out often after 
bass or pike with no other, save a spinner or 
spoon. Good lure for trout, in combination with 
spinner. I can remember taking a mess of brook 
trout, using a strip of bacon rind, and keeping it 
in motion; but then, when on the feed, a trout 
will take anything.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1184—Spawning Habits of Bass 

Editor Angling Department:—Kindly advise 
whether or not there is a book, reliable, and up 
to date, on black bass, covering habits and other 
data, which our local Rod and Gun Club should 
know on subjects referred to. Last year you ad- 
vised us concerning spawning season but frank- 
ly told us there was no set rule governing any 
one particular lake on account of difference in 
climate, seasons, water, temperature, etc. <A 
few of the fish taken this spring in our lake con- 
tain small double, saddle-shaped egg sacks with 
the contents of the pin point size, closely packed. 
We have taken for granted that these eggs are 
in a very immature stage. All of us are familiar 
with the progress of egg development as to trout 
and, of course, know when same are ready to 
spawn. Would you advise us whether the prog- 
ress is substantially the same in case of the bass? 
We wish to close fishing well in advance of the 
actual spawning period.—R. H. N., Wyo. 

Answer.—I am not just sure what you want. 
If a book on culture, there is nothing sufficiently 
complete, but Henshall’s “Book of the Black 
Bass” covers habits and fishing adequately. Per- 
haps that would be as good as any. For angling 
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more particularly there is Jones’s ‘‘Bass Craft,” 
or I should say, ‘‘Black Bass and Bass Craft.” 
You will find it fine, modern and up to date. 
Perhaps those two are your best bets. Note what 
you say regarding the size of the eggs in your 
fish at the time of writing. I should judge they 
would spawn along in June, depending somewhat 
upon the altitude of the lake and temperature of 
the water. I do not know that any experiments 
have been carried on as to what would happen if 
temperature of the water was kept down the year 
around. My own thought is that the fish would 
not spawn. The time of spawning seems to be 
governed by the temperature of the water. I can 
not speak with authority as to whether or not the 
period of development is approximately the same 
with bass and trout. Sometimes in both fish the 
process is greatly exhilarated, and again it is re- 
tarded. Insofar as we know, the temperature of 
the water is the controlling factor —O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1185—Some Fly-Casting Dope 

Editor Angling Department:—I have been an 
“O. W. Smith’ fan since I read my first num- 
ber of Outdoor Life about two years ago, and 
reading your many articles has helped me great- 
ly in the last two years in my dry-fly fishing. 
You converted me to the dry-fly, and now for 
me that is the only way to fish. I am taking the 
liberty to write you in hope that you can help me 
correct what I think is a serious fault in my 
cast. From following your articles closely I have 
been able on a cast of from 20 to 30 feet to bring 
the fly down first, making it light quietly on the 
water, as in diagram ‘‘B.’’ However, when I ex- 
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tend the cast to 40 feet or more I can not seem to 
get the fly down first, but the line just above the 
leader lands first and the fly floats down after- 
ward, as in diagram “A,” or possibly it will land 
both line and fly together, as in diagram “CC.” 
Will you tell me if diagrams ‘‘D” and “E” are 
correct, and should the fly land first no matter 
how long the cast is? I am using a 5-ounce rod 
9 feet long, and a “D” size double tapered 
line, with 8'4-foot tapered leader. 1 had my first 
experience in dry-fly fishing in fast water this 
year, and it was very successful. I found it ex- 
tremely hard to keep the feathers floating prop- 
erly, but it was that much more interesting be- 
cause of the difficulty. We went to the McKenzie 
River, about 30 miles from Eugene, Ore., with 
O. B. Wallace of Eugene, who is a very fine dry- 
fly fisherman, and whose main object was to con- 
vince our party of four from California that fish- 
ing fast water with the dry-fly could be very suc- 
cessful. He proved his points without argument. 
I will greatly appreciate any suggestions you 
will make in regard to correcting my casting, and 
wish to thank you for the many fine articles in 
Outdoor Life.—F. H. B., Calif. 

Answer.—It is extremely difficult to talk intel- 
ligently, on paper, of fly casting. I presume one 
might say the proper cast is the one that gets the 
fish. The object is not to get out as much line 
as possible, but to get out no more than you can 
control absolutely. I do not like to “jump”? my 
fly, tho it is perfectly all right to do so, provid- 
ing you can hook the fish that rises to the fly, 
which is sometimes a bit difficult. You may re- 
member my describing the “grasshopper cast” 
some time ago. Well, that’s it. I prefer to have 
my fly strike the water directly, at the end of 
the leader, tho there are times and places where 
it is impossible, then I resort to the ‘‘grasshop- 
per’ and “roll’’ casts. All depends upon the 
character of the water and the mood of the fish. 
Don’t get it into your head that any particular 
method of throwing the fly is “proper.”’ The 
cast that takes fish is “proper”? tho it violates 
every rule of thumb.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 1186—Dehydrated Foods 

Editor Angling Department:—Am wondering 
if the dehydrated foods are acceptable and where 
they can be secured. Have tried around here and 
can’t get them.—L. M. L., Wash. 

Answer.—I have had a little experience with 
dehydrated foods, having used them to a limited 
extent on a tramping trip some years ago. I 
must say we found them very satisfactory indeed, 
especially the so-called ‘‘egg-powder,” which, 
mixed with water, made delicious scrambled eggs. 
Found it good to use in other cooking, just as 
fresh eggs are used. We did not carry potatoes 
but I can see no reason why they might not be 
as acceptable. Presume any well-appointed out- 
door house could supply, or secure for you. We 
got ours from the David T. Abercrombie Co., 
New York.—O. W. S. ° 


Letter No. 1187—How to Get Trout From Much 
Fished Streams 

Editor Angling Department :—How would you 
set about getting trout from a stream that is 
fished to death?—W. L. S., Mich. 

Answer.—Your problem is an old, old one, and 
one that is going to become more and more in- 
sistent as the years slip by until at last our trout 
fishing will be done. Oh, we are going to have 
trout fishing always, but free fishing, open fishing, 
will become impossible as population increases. 
That Michigan and Wisconsin should ask such 
questions as you do is only a symptom of what 
is taking place. Am answering you from the 
shore of a trout stream right now and I would 
like to have you tell me how to catch trout. Last 
year I had no trouble, but ‘‘nothing else but’’ this. 
Fished out. I dislike to turn to night fishing, but 
it is the only solution, I guess, and after a time 
night fishing will fail because the end will have 
been reached. Try night fly fishing; good strong 
leader; big flies—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1188—Hooking a Worm 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have seen so much on 
the proper way of hooking a worm that I am 
coming to you for exact information.—B. C. K., 
Minn. 

Answer.—I presume you mean how to fasten a 
worm on a hook. Theoretically of course the bait 
should be attached here and there, merely thrust- 
ing the point of the hook thru the skin. You 
have seen drawings of how it should be done, the 
worm held in natural position, well spread along 
the length of the hook. Would be woeiully diffi- 
cult to get a photograph of a worm so fastened. 
A single cast and the worm is bunched down. 
Anyway, if it were possible to hook a worm as 
the books say, rainbow would sure nip off the 
protruding bulges or loops. The worm shou'd 
be threaded on the hook—all the worm—and run 
well up the shank so that the trout or other fish 
will have considerable difficulty stealing the bait 
without hooking itself. I don’t like to see worms 
wadded on a hook, like a hunk of meat, but they 
must be on the hook. I know this is altogether 
different from what some angling writers advo- 
cate, but I have found it the method which 
succeeds.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1189—Something About the Weight of 
a Fly Rod 

Editor Angling Department :—I would like to 
know how light a rod it is advisable to use in my 
fishing here? The stream most often fished by 
me is rather large—both wide and deep, with 
plenty of falls—and the trout run large, up to 5 
pounds.—H. N. M., Mont. 

Answer.—lIt is exceedingly difficult to answer 
your question, not knowing anything about your 
skill and resources. There are anglers who insist, 
even on such streams as you fish, that the light- 
est tackle is the best. Undoubtedly a man could 
fight your fish on a 8%-ounce rod, but unless ex- 
ceedingly skillful, a smash would be apt to result. 
There is fun in “running a chance,” but I don’t 
like to smash a rod. If I were to use ultra-light 
tackle on your river I would want a leader that 
would break before the rod. I presume a 6-ounce 
fly rod, say 9 feet long, rather stiff in the back, 
would be the proper tool to employ. With such a 
rod, a 5-pound trout would keep you busy. In 
heavy water, such a fish will have it all his own 
way. As I said a moment ago, I can see no 
great virtue in running chances, just for the 
sake of running chances. Give me a rod stiff 
enough, heavy enough, to stand up under abuse, 
and I will fight any trout to a standstill; which is 
not saying I will win out, for at the last, a heavy 
fish, helped by a strong current, has all the odds 
in his favor. So all depends upon your skill, I 
think, and upon whether or not you are willing to 
fly in the face of providence.—O. W. S. 
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New Bass Lure a Humdinger 
Here we have it, boys, all ready for 1927, a lure 
that twists and wobbles most amazingly. While 
undoubtedly color has much to do with the at- 
tractiveness of any lure, a matter we can’t dis- 
cuss here, the shape and movement of a plug is 
what tickles a bass’s fancy. Here the inventor- 





fisherman has achieved a signal triumph, securing 
two vital and different actions at once, a zig-zag 
body-darting, and a continuous side tail-kick. The 
first time I tried it out, Bill, the guide shouted, 
“Wiggle-woggle, you son-of-a-gun, you!” But 
immediately he was doing something beside shout. 
Here’s a lure to look up, right now, while the 
wild winds cuff the snow about the house, or if 
you are thinking of the state where flowers bloom 
ail winter, to tote along. 


Dependable Casting Line at Moderate Price 


And now a new line, or, I should say, a line 
of new lines, for they come in a variety of colors 
and strengths. Think that is better than saying 
“sizes.”” Always buy your 
lines by their strength— 
their test, if you please. 
We all know how soon 
a line whips out, some 
money-plus anglers going 

so far as never to use a 
Cy i caster a second trip, which 
wees Lp always seemed to us the 
last word in opulence. 
Well, here is a line so good and yet at such a mod- 
erate price that even a moderately circumstanced 
angler can afford to carry two or three and dis- 
card one at the first hint of weakness. 








Another Popular New Bass Lure for 1927 


We long ago said, “Of the making of lures 
there is no end,’ and here we have wonderful veri- 
fication. This lure is radically different, as a 
glance at the cut will indicate, but while different, 





has a fetching—bass fetching—wiggle impossible 
to describe. As the maker says, “An eight-course 
table d’hote fish dinner for any kind of game fish.” 
Fact is, it comprises eight different sorts of lures 
in one, all without untying the line. Never saw 
or dreamed of anything like it, and you'll just 
about go crazy when you see it. 





Leader An Important Accessory 


If there is one thing more important than an- 
other in the angler’s outfit, it is the leader. What 
matter if all the rest be right if this be wrong? 
In the orange loop leader we have a wonderfully 
well-made gut, the loop and a few inches of up- 
per end being stained an orange color; hence the 
name. It is not made with vari-colors, so as to be 
invisible; just stained so you will know it. It is 
the quality, the splendid gut, and the tying that 
matters here. When you hook into an old he one 
with this leader between hook and line, you can 
rest assured it will do its part. 
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Kodak Around the Camp 


There are plenty of chances for pictures 
aside from the hunt itself. Pete lost weight 
at the woodpile but you gained a picture 
i that starts a smile whenever you show it. 
With a Kodak along your trip comes home 


with you. 
Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 
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Big-Game Fishing 


Edited hy Wilham Barber Haynes 





The Three-Six Salt-Water Rod 


The description of the three-six rod is 
a rod 6 feet long and to weigh 6 ounces, 
but its construction is along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines from all other salt-water rods. 
The butt is exactly 12 inches and the tip 5 
feet 1% inches in length. The Catalina 
Tuna and Light Tackle Clubs have now 
made optional an all metal butt, consisting 
simply of a piece of brass tubing with reel 
bands and whipping, which should not 
weigh over 2 ounces in order to get the 
proper proportions and material, together 
with the usual mountings, into the tip. 

In fighting big fish this rod must have 
lifting power. Most rods have too much 
wood in the center, thus making a poorly 
proportioned rod. The idea is to crowd a 
much as possible down into the lower third 
toward the butt, then taper off finely to- 
ward the tip; thus in lifting the tension on 
the 6-thread line is imparted gradually and 
the line in turn is pulling on the tip straight 
to it instead of forming much curvature, 
causing the bow in the rod to first start to 
form down toward where the thickening or 
backbone commences; but the bow will 
of course not be great at this point on ac- 
count of the added strength; therefore you 
obtain perfect curvature thruout with a 
variable tension that you do not get so 
much with the stiffer rod. 

The illustration shows the perfect rod in 
action with a big fish at one end and the 
limit of personal satisfaction at the other, 
and you are also gazing upon the man who 
built the first three-six rod. A reel carry- 
ing about 1,000 feet of line and not too 
heavy is suitable, and the first guide on the 
rod should be placed well forward, the 
other guides standing well up and properly 
placed to prevent chafing together with an 
offset tip. 

The handle on the reels today is simply 
impossible to the three-six angler. The old 
pear-shaped handle, but severely flattened 
upon two sides, is the correct thing to use, 
as it gives an easier grasp for the thumb 
and forefinger and permits of a quick get- 
away back to the leather brake. When lift- 
ing a fish the thumb on the brake holds the 
reel spool, but it is most important to al- 
ways cause the reel handle to be at a point 
nearest the leather, and at all times when 
not employed the handle should be at this 
position ready for the transfer from brake. 
No mechanical drags are necessary or ad- 
visable with the 6-thread line, the leather 
brake being ample, and this should be kept 
in position by a line fastened to the pinion 
above. When the reel is not in use it is a 
safe plan always to tie the end of the line 
to a double line and then double back one 
end of this on the reel spool and tie the 
two ends in a bow knot. Losing the end 
of the line on the spool sometimes gets one 
into serious trouble. 

A grasp, made from a spoon handle and 
soldered to the butt opposite the reel for 
the middle finger, is of great convenience in 
holding the rod while trolling, doing away 
largely with hand cramp and any fatigue 
to the thumb or forefinger. By holding the 
rod between the first and second fingers of 
the left hand when a fight is on you obtain 
a wonderfully firm and steady grip, and at 
all times the rod should be held well up. 
In place of a belt socket use a rubber butt 
cap with a flat base, thus allowing greater 
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freedom of action. Careful attention to the 
line is most essential. Every angler should 
own a wooden reel 5 feet in circumference 
for drying the line at night. This is of great 
convenience, also, for inspecting the line, 
changing ends, putting on markers or meas- 
uring its length, for it is frequently nec- 
essary to test its strength and often remove 
a few feet. Passing the line over a piece of 
beeswax occasionally will help keep it 
smooth and the water out. The smaller 
size phosphor bronze wire is preferable to 
a steel leader; also the twisted wire line 
saver, so-called, is better to use than leather 

















The perfect three-six rod 


for attaching the line, and there is also pro- 
vision made for the sinker. The leather 
often causes the line to either twist up or 
unlay. 

My most successful lure is a No. 7-B 
nickel silver spoon with a barbless hook 
carried well back and using a small rubber 
band to prevent much play of the loose 
hook. A spoon always attracts the attention 
of a fish even when not hungry, especially 
the big ones, and should be trolled deep 
thru the use of a diving sinker. When thru 
fishing always straighten up the tip of the 
rod and a grooved wood form should be 
used to carry the tip and for the protection 
of the agate guides especially. 

This tackle may appear somewhat freak- 
ish, but the many records of big fish taken 
in the past at Catalina Island has fully 
demonstrated that it can be safely used 
by any expert angler. 

Calif. Txuos. Mc D. Porter. 


Florida Fishing Boats Weathered 


Hurricane 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am glad to re- 
port that the damage to docks and fishing 
boats during the recent Miami hurricane 
disaster was not serious. 

The walks and rails of all the docks were 
washed away, but piling and stringers were 
left in such good shape that it was a small 
job to make repairs. 

Of the charter fishing boats, none at 
Dock No. 5 were seriously damaged. All 
were up the Miami River. The Tramp 
lost her mast, but suffered no other bad 
effects. Quite a number of boats lost their 
awnings and windshields, and several, in- 
cluding the Gloria S. and Hi-Lo, were 
beached, but have been re-floated. Rus- 
sian John’s boat was at Fort Lauderdale, 
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and only his awnings were lost. Things 
might have been a good deal worse. We 
had a bad time of it, but everyone worked 
hard and Miami has come back better than 
before. 

All of the bottom-fishing boats, those 
than ran for $3 per head, were sunk. They 
stayed down the bay at the docks, think- 
ing they could ride it out, but were mis- 
taken. ALFRED HuTTeER. 

Fla. 

Note.—Many of the fishermen who use the 
Miami boats in winter are wondering if they will 
be available for the coming season. This letter 
from Captain Hutter is good news and indicates 
that the deep-sea charter boats are in readiness to 
serve their patrons as heretofore and that fishing 
conditions will be found normal.—W. B. H. 


Bait 

The fishing-at Miami for big-game fish 
of the ocean is divided into two main 
classes. There is the blue-water fishing out- 
side the reefs. This will give you sailfish 
probably; bonita, barracuda and dolphin 
surely; and a chance at some of the rarer 
fish of the stream, possibly, such as the 
wahoo, striped bonita or tuna. Then there 
is the reef fishing and this means fishing 
over the great coral reefs that show up 30 
to 60 feet down. 

The rewards of reef fishing are sure if 
you have attractive bait, and will prob- 
ably be groupers, barracuda, amberjack and 
cero mackerel. The sure bait for these fish 
is balao, a small fish that is built long and 
slim, with a long lower bill and a short 
upper one. A very sure bait for most of 
these fish is the grunt. Grunts are caught 
with hook and line. They are a small fish 
about the size of sunfish, and they are 
good to eat. Humans like them as well as 
the salt water game fish. 

Once I went grunt fishing. Tommy Gif- 
ford, one of the captains of a fishing cruis- 
er, needed some for the reef fishing that 
he specializes in, and with a companion, 
we went to a good place for grunts. It was 
between two of the keys that separate 
Biscayne Bay from the ocean. We an- 
chored over a dark coral bottom and let 
the bait, weighted with lead, sink. You 
could feel the small fish move the sinker 
when they picked up the little chunk of 
cut dolphin we used for bait. Then we 
pulled them out, and as we took them 
from the hook they gave the peculiar 
grunt from which they derive their name. 
The place we fished was at the edge of the 
ocean, and once I caught a salt-water craw- 
fish that was promptly used for cut bait, 
altho he was a delicious morsel of about 2 
pounds weight. The grunts anvroved of 
the new bait and we soon had seventy-five 
live grunts swimming in the well of the 
boat. 

Finally Tommy said, “We should get 
back to the dock in time so I can be on 
hand when the tourists come down to see 
the fish boats come in. That is the time 
that arrangements are made for charters 
for the day to come, but we have just 
time enough to run out to a little reef near 
here where there is usually some big fish. 
This reef is close to the Government cut 
and we can get a few big fish and make it 
back in time.” 

Soon the swift fish cruiser stopped over 
a reef of possibly three acres in extent, a 
reef that you needed ranges on to find. 
Its coral bottom showed green under pos- 
sibly 40 feet of water. 

We hooked a live grunt on each line, by 
running the hook across between the back 
fin and the dorsal, and lowered them into 
the bottle-green depths. Almost at once, 
a 4-foot barracuda disappeared with my 
companion’s bait. Tommy savagely struck 
the hook into the big fish. The barracuda 
ran and jumped. 

When my companion reeled back the big 
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barracuda he came not alone. Flanking him 
were several green shadows that we knew 
to be amberjacks. It is the habit of these 
great fish to follow a struggling fish. I 
lowered my bait to one, which he grabbed. 

After the barracuda was landed my am- 
berjack was reeled in close enough to see 
that the other fish were following him. 
That is the trick—to hook a fish before 
you land the struggling one you are fight- 
ing. To land your fish before you have 
another one hung will result in the school 
leaving you, which they will seldom do as 
long as one struggling victim is on your 
line. 

Two more big amberjacks followed the 
first one into the fish box. Then came a 
grouper of 20 pounds. 

Tommy looked at his watch. “Five big 
fish inside of an hour,” he said. “I won- 
der how many we could make it if I didn’t 
have to get back to town?” 

The fish would run from 20 to 40 pounds. 
They were quickly caught because we had 
the right bait —W. B. H. 





Increased Interest in Salt-Water 
Fishing 

Salt-water fishing is increasing in inter- 

est every year. Starting on the Florida 


coast, Catalina Island and along the Gulf 
of Mexico, the sport extends to Nova 
Scotia, the Jersey shore and other places 
on the eastern coast. Wide popularity for 
deep-sea fishing is forecast, as it is the only 


branch of outdoor sport that still offers 
virgin fields to the enterprising pioneer. 

All this new interest creates a demand 
for new merchandise. One fishing tackle 
manufacturer announces thru the pages of 
its house organ a new salt-water reel which 
they tell us is a powerful, free-spool. model 
designed to meet the demand for a 200 to 
300-yard reel of greater strength and dura- 
bility than the ordinary salt-water reel. 
We are further advised that this new reel 
has the same rapid, smooth, free-running, 
silent action that has always characterized 
other first-class reels. 


A Shark Strikes a Fly 


Here’s a weird one: 

I was sitting on the dock when Jimmy 
Jordan came along. Jimmy is the man who 
invented cotton thread fishing, which means 
fishing for game fish with a line composed of 
a No. 24 cotton thread. 

It is possible to do this. When the fish 
makes a run you let him go on the cotton 
thread, and you lead him back when he 
is ready to come. 

For all of this he got the name Cotton 
Thread Jimmy. Now Jimmy is a sports- 
man, and when he met one Thomas Gregg 
from Arkansas, who wanted to fish with a 
fly rod, Jimmy took him “inside” along a 
mangrove shore. 

In addition to seven mangrove snappers, 
that took the fly, were a couple of small 
barracuda; and most unusual of all, a 3- 
foot shark grabbed the little fly. 

If it had been put up to me I would have 
said that a shark was the most unlikely fish 
to grab a fly of any fish that would be along 








that shore—W. B. H. 
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SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING—By Robert G. Hodgson. A practical book on the raising, 
breeding and handling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.25 postpaid. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 


































Bean’s 4 Point Blanket 


In early days Indians traded furs for 
goods. The four marks shown on blanket 
indicated the price, which was four large 
beaver skins. 

Made of the very finest virgin wool, extra 
heavy and large with finished edges. Prac- 
tically wind and waterproof and will last 
a lifetime. I consider them extra good values 
at the following prices: 


a Fembeecwa 2 Oe"... Ws... $16.50 
34¢ Point size, 66” x 84" __..._....._.._- 13.50 
Delivered free in the U. S. 

Send for free sample and catalog 


L. L. BEAN 


432 Main Street Freeport, Maine 
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AUTOCAM PING 
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The Tioga Road 


OTOR travelers coming to California 

from the East have a short-cut high- 
way to Yosemite National Park over the 
Tioga Road, which extends from Lake Ta- 
hoe to Yosemite Village. Connecting with 
this highway at Reno are three important 
transcontinental highways—the Lincoln 
Highway, the Victory Highway and the 
new Yellowstone-Yosemite Highway; and 
travelers coming in to California over the 
National Roosevelt Midland Trail or the 
National Old Trails Road can connect up 
with the Tioga Road via Big Pine to 
Mono Lake. 

Bisecting Yosemite National Park east 
to west and opening up the High Sierras 
north of Yosemite Valley itself (the Valley 
is all that most people see when they go to 
Yosemite), the original Tioga Road ex- 
tended 46 miles from Yosemite Village on 
the west of the park to Tioga Pass (alti- 
tude 9,941 feet) on the east boundary of 
the park, but now this road continues east 
of Tioga Pass to Mono Lake and north to 
Lake Tahoe and Reno, Nev., a total of 206 
miles. This shortens the route for eastern 
tourists, Yosemite-bound, considerably, for 
in time past they were forced to go west 
from Reno to Sacramento and south to 
Stockton, then east to Yosemite—a very 
circuitous routing. 

The Tioga Road is one leg of the journey 
over the newly established Yellowstone- 
Yosemite Highway by which visitors can 
get the best route across the Nevada des- 
ert between two of our best national parks, 
a distance of 1,027 miles from the west side 
of Yellowstone Park to Yosemite Village 
via Pocatello and Twin Falls, Idaho; Elko, 
Reno and Carson City, Nev., and the Tioga 


Road via Lake Tahoe, Calif., Minden, 
Nev., and Mono Lake over the Sierra 


Nevada Mountains to Yosemite Valley. 
The Tioga Road is the eastern entry way 
to Yosemite from the transcontinental 
trails which go most directly from New 
York to San Francisco—the Lincoln High- 
way and the Victory Highway, both of 
which go thru Reno, Nev. Travelers com- 
ing in from the eastern United States over 
the National Roosevelt Midland Trail 
from Salt Lake City or from Los Angeles 
north along the east side of the Sierra 
Range can turn north at Big Pine and go 
to Mono Lake and take up the course 
west over the Tioga Road, crossing the 
Tioga Pass over the High Sierras and hit 
the Big Oak Flat road into Yosemite Val- 
ley at Carl Inn. The best route. across Ne- 
vada from Salt Lake City is either the 
Victory Highway to the north or the Na- 
tional Roosevelt Midland Trail to the 
south both of them avoiding the sediment 
flats which are made almost impassable due 
to the subterranean drainage from the sur- 
rounding mountains which seeps moisture 
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up thru the beds of alluvial deposits to 
within a few inches of the top and which 
condition the Lincoln Highway has been 
battling with for years. The Yellowstone- 
Yosemite Highway coincides with the Vic- 
tory Highway from Wells to Reno, Nev. 


YELLOWSTONE-YOSEMITE HIGHWAY 


Travel from the Yellowstone National 
Park to the Pacific Coast has been in the 
past diverted toward the Pacific Northwest, 
not alone on account of the superior at- 
tractions of great forests, snow-capped 
peaks, and lakes and rivers as compared 
with the less interesting desert of western 
Utah and northern Nevada, but chiefly 
because the motor trails to Puget Sound 
and Portland made good going while Ne- 
vada’s highways made very difficult trav- 
eling over the most hazardous of any of 
the transcontinental trails. But now Ne- 
vada and Utah are improving their high- 


City all travelers should go west to Lake 
Tahoe. 


Tue TriocaA Roap 


Before making the tour over the Tioga 
Road travelers should get the following 
literature, study it carefully and follow its 
directions literally when actually on the 
trail: 

General Circular of Information on Yo- 
semite Park (free); National Park Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

Guide to Yosemite National Park (50c), 
by Ansel F. Hall; National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Motorists’ Map of Yosemite National 
Park (free); Superintendent, Yosemite 
Village, California. 

Maps of Yosemite and the Tioga Road 
(free); Automobile Club of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles. 

The Tioga Road is 206 miles from the 
southern end of 


ways into their romantic desert stretches Lake Tahoe D nates» 
replete with the legends of covered wagon (Tallec) to Yo- west sie a 
days, and now the motorist with but a few semite Village via EL LOWS) ea F ees 
weeks at his disposal for his annual vaca- Mono Lake, and AB POF to 
tion can utilize the short-cut route and take the scenery varies “t PAR 
in Yosemite along with the Yellowstone from the entran- | ovat ag 
tour. cing Lake Tahoe * 
The Yellowstone-Yosemite Highway with its surround- 
leaves Yellowstone Park on the west side ings of rolling Pa iDAMy 
and follows the Yellowstone-Salt < bates 
Lake route to Pocatello, where it Face OOF 
meets the old Oregon Trail and co- AmeRiCR™  Boocattrrd 
° ° ° ° ° + * 
incides with it to’ Twin Falls; then 5 
it abruptly turns south, crosses the ee phe 
Idaho-Nevada state line into the  TweFAS on. 
real desert country over well main- mua — 
—— roads (the writer made this ttc of mountains, the fine irrigated 
p ten years ago without trouble— . : 
= farms in the Carson River Val- 
and the roads Boy: : 
are 100 per ° ley, the semi-arid region around 
cent better yawnemuc Se us Bridgeport and Mono Lake to 
err A: the great peaks around Tioga 
a &f yoo oC Pass, the alpine meadows and 
pe. =a aR Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne 
Vesee On River and the world-famed 
‘A >. Ae Waterwheel Falls, beautiful 
NW of Lake Tenaya and the great Yosemite Val- 
a, ley itself—a land of sublime scenery, a 
4 now) to Wells, Nev., _ wl sunshine, pond pa. re for 
. : e motor camper and tourist. 
ty sason OTY —- aria oshoey Yosemite Valley occupies but 8 square 
i Ace acer tory Highway along- miles of a total of 1,100 square miles in the 
es ee WAS cide the Southern Yosemite National Park. The majority of 
Qe # Pacific tracks to tourists never get out of the valley and 
Fe Reno. From Love- never see the wonders of the High Sierras, 
Le lock to Reno the but the Tioga Road trip takes you out of 
0) S <4 highway is over an_ the valley, for it crosses the whole park and 


old railroad grade. 
* From Reno to Car- 
‘son City there is a 
The paved highway thru 
Yellowstone- Yosemite a rich irrigated sec- 
Highway tion. From Carson 


gets you into the best of the country be- 
yond the valley’s rims. Highway condi- 
tions over the Tioga Road are good during 
the whole summer, and altho heavy grades 
are encountered as in all high mountain 
driving, no serious difficulty need be 
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feared. The Government maintains the 
road and there are numerous towns, ranger 
stations with telephones, gas, oil and food 
supply depots along the whole route, and 
good camp sites are abundant. 

Lake Tahoe is one of the beauty gems 
of America’s scenery. The road circuiting 
the lake follows 72 miles of pine-fringed 
shore line from which you can peer into 
the sapphire and emerald-hued depths. In 
some places it is over 2,000 feet deep and a 
paradise for fishermen. Surrounding the 
lake rise majestic 8,000 to 11,120-foot 
mountains which taper down to rugged 
cliffs and promontories, to green meadows 
and sandy beaches at the water’s edge. 


URNING away from Tahoe the Tioga 
Road crosses the California line into 
iH Nevada and drops down the Kingsbury 
grade into the fertile ranching country of 
the Carson Valley to the town of Minden. 
Next Bridgeport and the fertile valleys 
are rimmed around by precipitous moun- 
tains, and continuing on we come to the 
4 voleanic desert around Mono Lake, a weird 
anomaly in the startling variety of scenery 
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The Tioga Road 


from Tahoe to Yosemite. Mono Lake is an 
unusual inland sea bordered by extinct vol- 
canoes and having a chemical content of 
92,000,000 tons of cooking soda in its 100 
square miles of expanse, and nothing lives 

in it except a minute shrimp. 
a Eight miles from Mono Lake is the be- 
§ ginning of the Lee Vining Canyon, one of 
the finest sculpturings of 3,000-foot granite 
walls which Nature has ever created, and 
at the top of Lee Vining Canyon is Ellery 
Lake and just beyond it Tioga Lake and 
then Tioga Pass (altitude 9,941 feet), the 
summit of the range and the eastern en- 
trance of Yosemite Park. The Tioga Road 
was originally built by Chinese labor to 
transport ore and supplies from the Tioga 
Mine near Mono Lake across the Sierras 
to the San Joaquin Valley, but it was 
abandoned soon after it was constructed 
and became impassable, but was finally 
purchased in 1915, largely thru the efforts 
of Hon. Stephen T. Mather, the present 
director of the National Park Service, and 

presented to the Government. 
Seven miles west of Tioga Pass are the 
Tuolumne Meadows (altitude 8,594 feet), 
surrounded by the great peaks Lyell and 


Poquaig 










A luxurious, coldproof Sleeping Robe en- 
closed in a water- and windproof covering. 
Filled with superior quality duck down, 
the lightest and warmest material obtain- 
able for protection against wind and cold. 


Featherdown, being a non-conductor, re- 
tains body heat better than several times 
its own weight in the best wool blankets. 
Will not mat, separate or become lumpy. 
Comes into place with every movement of 
body. Outside covering is light, strong, 
special-woven, waterproof cloth that al- 
lows body moisture to escape. Linings of 
high-grade wool blanket material are 
sewed in or detachable, as preferred. 
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POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN PUFFS — 
A light, warm covering, built along lines 
similar to those in our Poquaig Robe and 
covered with light, strong, serviceable, 
waterproof material. For any type sleep- 
ing bag. Weight, 334 or 4!4 pounds. 


CAMPER FEATHERWEIGHT ROBE — 
Ample fullness of shoulders and hips, grad- 
ually tapering to foot. Featherdown fill- 
ing. Warm and compact. May be aired. 
Three sizes. 


APPALACHIAN DOWN POCKET — 
Similar to Featherweight in materials and 
construction, except opening for head and 






































This 
Famous 
MARBLE 

Woodcraft 
Knife with strong leather 
sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets every 


need for hunting, fishing and camping. Adapted 
for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping 


today to 





HUNTING TRIP 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full of 
hunting, fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, revol- 


bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel blade, thick at back, taper- 
ing toa fine point. Blade 4% in., leather handle 3% in., weight 
6 oz. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 








the sides are sewed together. Used by 
Three sizes, 10, 13, 16 pounds. Popular Appalachian Club climbers. Three sizes, 
prices. 4, 5, and 6 pounds. 
Write for new folder describing our new improved Robes. 
=| METROPOLITAN [= 
“ fold 
wow, | CAMP GOODS FOLKS | ** 
i wept. G-16 ATHOL, MASS. 
GET READY for your Fall fxariona. 
SPORTSMAN 





vers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places 
to get fish and 
game, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


National Sportsman for 
a whole year, 12 Big Is- 
sues, and this Mar- 
ble ood- 
craftKnife, 


Both for 
only 


























PIMPLES 


Cleared sn st in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
eruptidns on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 
eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 


simply send me your name and address today—nocost 
—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 cases — used like toilet water—is simply magical in 
rompt Tesults. You can repay the favor by telling your 
riends; if not the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 444 Chemical Bldg. , Kansas City, Mo. 


Have Youa Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 








its glaciers, Dana, Gibbs and others. At 











AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 





HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
white light, carbide gas. 
Double Lens with Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever you look. 

Send for free Catalog 
Brilliant Sood Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, IIL 















ONLY $39 


wy For This Highest 


Y \-t0n Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy run- 
ow just the thin fae camping, touring, Absolute money- 
oa guarantee. Write for cata logue. 


oomae MFG. CO. Box 5S FOWLER, IND. 
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Soda Springs is the headquarters cabin of 
the Sierra Club of San Francisco, which 
annually organizes a climbing expedition 
to some of the high peaks. The Tuolumne 
Meadows are the most superb of all high 
mountain playgrounds and ideal for camp- 
ing, offering interesting side trips afoot or 
by pack train. Seven miles along the trail 
to the west over the Tioga Road is Tenaya 
Lake, but before reaching it one should 
park his car at a point where Murphy Creek 
enters from the north, marked. by Mur- 
phy’s log cabin, and take the McGee Lake 
Trail and go to the famed Waterwheel 
Falls, where for miles the river is one wild 
rushing mass of snowy foam and at one 
point magnificent silver plumes leap high 
into the air and whirl over shelves of up- 
standing rock; some are thrown in enorm- 
ous arcs of solid water, 50 feet high and 
spanning an 80-foot arc—the Waterwheel 
Falls. 


AS YOU approach Tenaya Lake you 
will see the store and lodge located 
near the white beach at the lake’s upper 
end. Following the road which skirts the 
west shore you ascend 800 feet in 3 miles 
and then descend abruptly for a short dis- 
tance to Snow Flat. There is a fine camp 
ground at this point and it is the location 
of the mountaineers’ base camp for the 
ascent of Mt. Hoffman (altitude 10,921 
feet), which is 3 miles to the northwest. 
Two and one-half miles farther you cross 
Snow Creek and a mile on you come to the 
large meadows of Porcupine Flat, which 
is also a fine camping place. A gradual as- 
cent brings you to a flat divide and you 
descend 2% miles of rather abrupt grades 
to the Yosemite Creek ranger station; 
then ascend 2 miles to White Wolf, which 
is one of the many fine meadows which 
the Tioga Road traverses, and in another 
2 miles you come to Harden Lake Junc- 
tion. At Harden Lake (afoot 3 miles from 
the Junction) you get a comprehensive 
view of the Grand Canyon of the Tuo- 
lumne River and the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
in which the water is dammed for San 
Francisco’s city water supply. The Tioga 
Road then makes a big bend to the north- 
west, then east, and following along the 
wooded banks of the Tuolumne River you 
cross the Middle Fork, pass a low divide, 
descend Long Gulch and come to the As- 
pen Valley ranger station, where there is a 
good camping place and water and all sup- 
plies. 

Leaving the Aspen Valley ranger station 
the road descends a steep grade thru a fine 
forest, and in 4.2 miles you cross the New 
England bridge and in a short distance come 
to Carl Inn, a summer resort on the south 
fork of the Tuolumne River, offering sup- 
plies to the traveler and a fine camp 
ground. A few miles beyond Carl Inn is 
the rustic gateway denoting the boundary 
line between the Yosemite National Park 
and the Stanislaus National Forest. One- 
half mile beyond this gateway is the tour- 
ist’s first introduction to the giant sequoia 
trees, a group of thirty in the Tuolumne 
grove of sequoias. By all means one should 
leave his car and walk to see the Dead 
Giant. A mile beyond the grove one comes 
to Crane Flat, where there is a good camp 
site, and 2 miles beyond this is Gin Flat, 
which is the summit of the Big Oak Flat 
road into Yosemite Valley. Three miles 
on is Tamarack Flat (altitude 6,390 feet), 
where the lodgepole pine is so abundant, 
and here a good camp site offers a fine, tho 
chilly, camping spot. There is excellent 
fishing here. Following the road 2 miles 
farther one comes to Cascade Creek, and 
successively thru Gentry Townsite and the 
Gentry checking station he descends to 
New Inspiration Point, 1,200 feet above 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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Travel by Auto to Texas Islands 


Milton Everett 


T MAY be of interest to those readers 

of Outdoor Life who journey to the 
South for the winter fishing or duck shoot- 
ing to know that recently arrangements 
were made to take automobiles direct to 
Mustang and Padre Islands on the Mexi- 
can Gulf coast of Texas. These are 
long, narrow islands that extend for a dis- 
tance of nearly 150 miles from Port Aran- 
sas, 6 miles across the bay waters from the 
railroad town of Aransas Pass, to Point Isa- 
bel, 20 miles from Brownsville, Tex., on the 
Mexican border. 

Automobiles are taken on railroad flat 
cars of the Aransas Harbor Terminal Com- 


and three of the most famous salt water 
fishing places on the Mexican gulf coast 
are linked up so all may be fished in one 
day if desired. The crossing between Mus- 
tang Island and Padre Island is made by a 
“bridge” consisting of two wooden troughs 
in which the car wheels run. It is a per- 
fectly safe crossing, but looks “scary” when 
you start out and is a new experience in 
auto travel. 


6 dyes part of the. Texas gulf coast is 
wild and untamed; no civilization has 
marred its primeval condition. The records 
of the storms of centuries are shown in 
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Crossing from the mainland at Aransas Pass to Harbor Island, Texas 


pany at Aransas Pass on the mainland and 
transported to Harbor Island, where they 
are placed on a ferry boat and transferred 
to Port Aransas on Mustang Island. Port 
Aransas is a small fishing village noted es- 
pecially for tarpon fishing in the deep 
waters of Aransas Pass, formed by Gov- 
ernment jetties which extend into the gulf. 
At Port Aransas a road has been made 
thru the Government grounds across the 
sand hills to the gulf beach, and the jour- 
ney southward is made along this beach. I 
recently made this trip to Corpus Christi 
Pass which separates Mustang and Padre 
Islands, and went as far as the “shell 
banks,” 36 miles south on Padre Island, but 
many travel as far as Point Isabel, where 
arrangements have been made to trans- 
port automobiles back to the mainland. 
As far as I went, the trip is delightful, 


great trees washed up from tropic coun- 
tries; parts of timbers of ancient wrecks 
are seen here and there, thousands of sea 
birds feed in the roiling surf and countless 
numbers of sand crabs try to beat across 
your path to the water. 

I took the trip by leaving Port Aransas 
at 5 o’clock in the morning when the tide 
was out and it was a grand and refreshing 
trip. You travel along in the wet sand 
close to the roaring surf and when the sun 
comes up across the unlimited waters the 
sight is beautiful. Persons should make the 
trip at low tide. While the tide on the 
Texas coast is only about 12 inches, the 
flow takes the water at places across your 
path, as you must stick to the hard sand. 
By traveling when the tide is low one will 
avoid having salt water splashed on his 
car. 





Ferrying cars from Harbor Island to 


Port Aransas on Mustang Island 
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hese Thrilling 

Moving Pictures 
of Game Fish 

Being Taken on 


JAMISON 
BARBLESS HOOKS 


Every Fishing and Hunting Club, Conservation Or- 
ganization, etc., should see these remarkable 2-reel 
films. 





The new Florida Pictures 
FISHING ON FLORIDA REEFS 
FISHING IN FLORIDA LAKES 
are the greatest ever taken of big, leaping Bass, fight- 
ing, savage Barracuda, Mutton fish and Mackerel. 
Other Releases 
MUSKELLUNGE, TROUT AND BASS 
TROUT AND ATLANTIC SALMON 
BASS AND RAINBOW TROUT 
Our large, illustrated advertising posters will draw 
crowds to your meeting. 


For full particulars write at once to 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 41 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill 














BEAN’S WINTER 
SPORT CAP 






$3.85 
Post- 
paid 
Made of 
high-grade 


mahogany glove 
leather, trimmed 
with the very 
finest pure white 
lambskin. When worn with ear pro- 
tectors down, looks like aviator’s 
helmet and presents a very sporty 
appearance. 

Ideal for snow-shoeing, skiing, 
skating, and other winter sports. 
Built to give full protection to head, 
neck, and ears in cold, wind, or snow. 
Weight only 6 ounces. Price $3.85 
delivered. 

Send for new catalog and samples 
of leather and lambskin. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


433 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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wn» DURN 


Cleveland Traffic Police use NOBURN. 
Apply NOBURN-stay all day in rawest 
wind and shave with comfort at night. 
NOBURN absolutely makes you wind- 
burn proof and sunburn proof. At all 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. stores--or send 
$1 for bottle. Guaranteed-or 
money back. Sam Strong, 503 
Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 


Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask” 
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A phone line runs down the two islands 
and there is a phone station and a store at 
Corpus Christi Pass, where live shrimp for 
bait may also be obtained. At Port Aran- 
sas there is every accommodation, includ- 
ing a modern hotel recently built which is 
storm and windproof under all conditions, 
a recently completed and stormproof life 
saving station, stores, cottages, etc. No one 
need fear results of blows at Port Aransas. 
Of course, this would be a different matter 
at other points on the two islands, but 
nowadays the weather bureau predicts 
the coming and striking points of storms 
a week or more in advance. 

A peculiar thing about the fishing on the 
Texas coast is that the tarpon, kingfish and 
Spanish mackerel seem to make headquar- 
ters in the waters of Aransas Pass, while the 
channel bass and the robalo (pike) prefer 
Corpus Christi Pass waters. The robalo is 
seldom caught with anything except a 
spoon. They weigh as much as 20 pounds 
and are game fighters and a food fish. 





Making Moccasins at Home 


The most comfortable footwear ever 
made are Indian moccasins, as they allow 
a natural play of all foot muscles. For 
the hiker they are absolutely essential and 
on the trail are superior to shoes; any 
camper should have a pair in his outfit for 
wear around camp. Moccasins can easily 


be made at home out of leather you tan 
yourself or secure from the harness maker. 
The methods of making these moccasins, 
taking measurements of your own feet, cut- 
ting the patterns, how to sew into form, 
the complete making of moccasins step by 
step and also how to tan hides making dur- 
able and soft leather, will be mailed with 
blue prints if you will send 50 cents in 
stamps or coin to Outdoor Life, 1824 Cur- 
tis Street, Denver, and ask for blue print 
No. 18—“Moccasins.” If you wish also the 
method of tanning sheep skins and making 
them into moccasins with the wool inside 
for wearing in winter boots or in rubber 
boots, mention it in the letter. 
Leaky Cap on Emergency Gas Can 
The usual screw caps on gasoline emerg- 
ency cans which most every motorist car- 
ries are of tin and soon rust out. Insist on 


the kind with zine can and cap. The wash- | 


er for the inside of the cap is usually of 
cork, and if rubbed with soap it will aid in 
preventing leaking. Rubber cannot be 
used, as gasoline rots it. Leather will do 
in emergency—if soap treated—C. P. F. 
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HE famous anti-back-lash and 
level-winding features, standard 
with South Bend Reels for years, may now be 
had in a medium-priced reel—the ORENO. 
With the ORENO, thumbing and spooling 
are unnecessary —it ‘automatically spools itself, 
wietee the line perfectly even and level. It can- 
not back-lash or tangle because of the perfected 
anti-back-lash feature. Offers accuracy, precision 
and ease in bait-casting uncommon with the or- 
dinary type of reel. 
Ask for the ORENO Reel at your dealers. The ORENO 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel [ without level wind] at $6.50, ° 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
Manufacturers of most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
9225 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


SOUTE=83END 
Fishing Tackle of all kinds Rods Reels Lines Baits 
BETTER BOATS 


at Lower Prices 


An Anti-Back-lash 50 
Level-Winding Reel at 
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The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 


Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 


Motor Boats 


Catalog Free—Save Mo —Order by Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
OMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (20) 


Ayv., PESHTIGO ( Write to ) 226 Elm St., CORTLAND 
either place. 
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Trapping Shoe With Hookless Fastener 

The main objection to high cut boots has 
been that it takes so long to lace them up. 
This is now overcome by the new hookless 
fastener which has done so much to mod- 
ernize different kinds of sport equipment. 
This hookless fastener is simple and de- 
pendable; just an easy pull to open or 
close. Due to scientific design, rare accur- 


acy of manufacture and quality of ma-, 


terial, it always works, is flexible, durable 





and absolutely rust-proof. The boot itself 
can be put to more uses than any other 
type of outing footwear. It is made of a 
special compound twice as tough as ordi- 
narily used, as we found by trying to punc- 
ture a sample with a stick or pencil. Its 
height is 141% inches, which is ideal for bad 
weather wear, and it weighs but 58 ounces. 
Should it be punctured or a hole worn 
thru after long continued use it is easily 
repaired with the repair outfit which comes 
with every pair, consisting of a can of rub- 
ber repair patches, cement and emery pa- 
per. Side lacing extends down a third of 
the way from the top to conform the boot 
top to the shape of the calf. A good boot, 
absolutely weather-proof, and it can be 
fastened is three seconds. 


Combining Enamelware and Aluminum in 
the Mess Kit 


Aluminum cups always burn your lips, 
so why not use enamelware cups? Com- 
bine these with the nesting, compact and 
lightweight feature of a uniquely designed 
aluminum mess kit and at low cost you 
have the ideal kit. We like this mess kit 
immensely; the deep, straight-sided alum- 
inum fry pan fits over the big kettle when 
packed and a woven strap holds all things 
together. The handle is easily removed 


and slides into sockets on each kettle, the 
fry pan and the coffee pot. And here is 
another feature: The coffee pot lid is re- 
movable, no hinge, and it is easily cleaned. 





Four white enamel cups with open handles 
so they nest, four deep enamel plates, 2- 
quart coffee pot, deep fry pan, 4-quart 
cooking pot and the 6-quart cooking pot, 
form the units going into the kit for four 
people. Another kit for six people is com- 
posed of six each enamelware cups and 
plates, enameled coffee pot, 6-quart cooking 
pot, two aluminum fry pans (one small and 
one large) and an aluminum 8'4-quart 
kettle or water pail. The four-party outfit 
weighs 10 pounds and the six-party outfit 
11 pounds. The aluminum used is not the 
thin sheet kind, but heavy 18-gauge, 99 per 
cent pure aluminum. The packing arrange- 
ment is such that all enamelware is packed 
inside the aluminum containers and won’t 
get dented. It is well known that enamel- 
ware is easiest to clean, and you don’t have 
to wait for liquids to cool in enamel cups 
before drinking out of them for fear of 
blistering the lips. The combination in 
these kits is ideal and they have our un- 
qualified endorsement. 


The Tioga Road 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


the Yosemite Valley Floor, and where you 
get your first view of the gates of the val- 
lev thru the transparent haze. The descent 
to the valley is for 4 miles down the slope 
of the rough canyon side south on the Big 
Oak Flat road to El Capitan bridge, across 
the Merced River, and 4 miles farther on 
east along the El Capitan or Bridal Veil 
Road to Yosemite Village, on the floor of 
the valley surrounded by the incomparable 
walls and falls. 











Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 
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Belgrade Lakes, Maine 

When I “discovered” Maine I was sur- 
prised that it held such wonderful outing 
opportunities within a few hours’ run of 
Boston and New York, where the greatest 
number of people center in our country. 
Nature has been most lavish in providing a 
vacation ground within easy reach. This 
vast playground of lakes and woods ex- 
tends from the international boundary to 
the Atlantic Seaboard; it covers 20,000 
square miles; 5,000 streams flow thru it 
and over 1,500 lakes are concealed amidst 
the provision of forest trees. Easily fore- 
most in the attractive fishing objectives 
in this Maine wilderness is the Belgrade 
chain of lakes some 25 miles north of Au- 
gusta and south of the Dead River and 
the Moosehead country, lakes which 
abound in trout and bass and have gained 
worldwide fame for their charm of scen- 
ery. 
Belgrade station on the Maine Central 
Railroad is the jumping-off place, located 
6 miles from Long and Great Ponds. Long 
Pond is 8 miles long and 1% miles wide, 
with clear waters, rocky bottom and a few 
islands, while Great Lake is 11 miles long 
and 3 miles wide, with deep coves and 
bays. Black bass are taken from these 
waters from spring to October; fly-fishing 
in June and bait casting with frogs in July 
and August, with trout rivaling the bass in 
attraction to the fisherman. You don’t 
have to rough it at Belgrade Lakes, for, as 
is common over Maine, excellent resorts 
ranging from elaborately equipped hotels 
down to modest, next-to-nature, in-the- 
rough camps are readily accessible. M. L. 
Harris of Portland will gladly help you 
out in planning your trip. 


Cochise County, Arizona 

“Arizona a desert”—not by any means. 
Altitude plays the big part in making Ari- 
zona a fine vacation ground, for where you 
get mountains and streams you get fine 
forests with excellent camping and fishing 
and good hunting. And the state’s scenic 
attractions which are world-renowned are 
the Grand Canyon, the Painted Desert, 
Petrified Forest, Natural Bridge, the Pres- 
cott and Flagstaff regions, the Roosevelt 
Dam and Apache Trail, are enough to en- 
tice the tourist across the continent to see 
and “live.” Camping is best in the Huach- 
ucas, Dragoons, Grahams, Santa Ritas, 
Chiricahuas, Pinals, Catalinas, Sierra An- 
chas, Mogollons and other ranges; and 
fishing is superb in the White Mountains 
with their 300 miles of trout streams (the 
writer got excellent turkey shooting and 
deer hunting near Springerville) and the 
Oak Creek section between Prescott and 
Flagstaff, Mormon Lake, Mary Lake, 
Stonemans Lake near Flagstaff, Clear Creek 
and West Chevelon (reached from Wins- 
low), Trout Creek, Rock Creek and Tur- 
key Creek in the Sierra Anchas, and nu- 
merous streams in the more southern 
mountains. b 

The region around Tucson is famed as a 
health resort country. The home of Harold 
Bell Wright is in the mountains near here. 
This is more of a winter than a summer 
resort vacation proposition, the only part 
of the country with the exception of parts 
of California where the out-of-doors ranch 
life can be enjoyed in winter as it is in the 
North during the summer. C. H. Watson of 
Johnson, Cochise County, writes us that 
Cochise County is in the center of the cat- 
tle country, Willcox being a big shipping 
point, and old-timers can tell you hair- 
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Your Stride Will 
Not Be Hindered— 


If you wear 
Filson 
Laced 
Breeches. 













Sturdy for 
wear and 
nifty in ap- 
pearance. 


Strongly built of 
water-repellent 
Khaki. Double 
front and seat. 
Price $6.00. 
Waist measure 
only. 


Our free catalog ‘‘D” shows you how to 
fill your outdoor needs. Send for it. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 
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BEST BY 
ACCLAMATION! 


Northland Skis “ 


—America’s finest 
product for winter's > . 


greatest sport. Get out 3. 
rth- 














this season on a pair o 


speedy, long-wearing No: 
lands. Champions use them, \3 
so should you. The deer-head 


trademark guarantees them genu- 


ine. Booklet free on “* How to Ski.” 


World’s Largest Ski 
Manufacturers 

NORTHLAND 
SKI MFG. CO. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 

















3 LESSONS GIVEN 
on request with each new 
Buescher Sax. They 
start you. One hour each 
evening—only a few 
weeks. 

EASY TO PAY 


Six days’ trial at home. 
Easy terms. Send postal 
Today for beautiful free 
at home. Teach your- book. Mention favorite 
self. Quickly, Quietly. instrument. Send Today. 


1870 Buescher Block —- ee y+ Mahe ™ 


Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on 
Eyed Sooke. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; 
Size 8, 80c per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, Lines, 
etc., Post Free. 

Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 
WHITE BROTHERS 

61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 


ALWAYS A HIT 
Be the King of Jazz— 
Have all the fun. Make 
everyone like you — and 
your Buescher, 


EASY TO PLAY 


Can you whistle a tune? 
Then you can learn to 
play a Buescher. Learn 



























raising tales of pioneer days when Apaches 
ruled the land. Safe now even for lonely 
motorists (can you say this of many of our 
big cities?), but a good deal of the old 
flavor persists even tho the Hereford has 
supplanted the longhorn. 

There is an extraordinary wealth of 
varied scenery in Cochise County, most of 
it absolutely unknown outside of this 
neighborhood. Aravaipa Canyon, 60 miles 
from Johnson, is unique with its running 
creeks and fine sycamore and walnut trees, 
with a good road thru for 4 miles. The 
Chiricahua Pinnacles have recently been 
made a national monument. ‘There are 
some wonderful three or four-day pack 
and saddle horse trips from the Seven 
Dash Ranch. September is the ideal time 
for camping in these parts, altho summer 
is ideal—feed and water everywhere, alti- 
tudes to suit all seasons of the year, days 
not too hot and nights not too cool. If 
the casual tourist puts up at one of these 
ranches he will have a wonderful experi- 
ence. You can picnic in January, bask in 
the sunshine as warm as May and.-ride 
home in the evening to enjoy a good log 
fire in the ranch house and a substantial 
feed in the dining room; or following the 
round-up all day, eating at the “chuck 
with the cowboys. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad serves this part of the 
country. The time is not far distant when 
Arizona will be better known as one of the 
best tourist states, for its highways are 
good, but for years there will be many of 
the remoter sections where “free air and 
water” will mean something other than 
motor tourists’ camp. This is the ideal 
combination for an outing; good high- 
ways to the edge of the wilderness, good 
accommodations for creature comfort and 
camping, horseback riding, fishing and 
hunting right at hand, and in the heart of 
the West, with all its glamour, scenery and 
supe”b climate. 


Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming 
I think Jackson’s Hole the most satis- 


fying mountain playground in America. | 
The cathedral spire of the snow-splotched | 


Tetons to the west, Jenny and Jackson 
Lake immediately in front of the sheer 
peaks, a wonderful forest which is prac- 
tically a virgin wilderness, is the ensemble 
which greets your eyes when you motor 
south from the Thumb on Yellowstone 
Lake after making the National Park tour 





or when you come from Lander on the | 


Rocky Mountain Highway via Two-gwoo- 


tee Pass on the Continental Divide, or in | 


from the Lincoln Highway over the Ho- | 


back Canyon Road. 

The “Hole” is around 60 miles long and 
10 miles wide and is entirely taken up by 
ranches, some of which are being turned 
into “dude ranches,” and thru this country 
the Snake River runs its serpentine course 
and likewise many swift streams where the 
fishing is great. The largest mackinaw trout 
I ever saw was caught in Jenny Lake. This 
is the winter feeding ground of the elk 
from Yellowstone Park and headquarters 
for elk and bear hunting. But for the sum- 
mer tourist fishing and camping or horse- 
back trips from the dude ranches are the 
sports appealing to most people. One eve- 
ning at dusk I saw three moose feeding in 
the Jackson Lake swamps. Moran on 
Jackson Lake is a frogtier type, log cabin 
town, and the converging point for all high- 
ways, for there is no railroad nearer than 
Idaho across Teton Pass. Jackson, 40 miles 
south of Moran, is a typical western town 
of the old days. This is the home of S. N. 
Leek, the famous elk photographer and 
one of the government elk feeders in win- 
ter. The Union Pacific Railway puts out a 
folder telling all about the Jackson’s Hole 
dude ranches. 




















Russells 
- Neverleak Chief 


GENUINE moccasin boot, single 
vamp style. Favorite footwear 
of the “old-timers” for years. Has 
Russell’s famous, patented, ‘‘Never- 
Rip” Seam. Made of Paris veal, 
chrome tanned — the finest- grained 
leather we know of. The finer the 
grain, the better it will retain oil and 
its waterproof quality. All heights, 6 
to 20 inches—army last. One of many 
styles for outdoor men and women. 
Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell)sportsmen’s footwear. If he cannot 


show you Russell’s, write for catalog, 
select and have him order for you. 


The W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 


Write for information telling you how 
you can examine this wonderful glass be- 
fore purchasing. 

We have imported prism binoculars at 
$21.75 up. Hunting and target telescopes, 
$5 up. Observation and astronomical tele- 
scopes, $35 up. 

You can arrange to examine any of 
these articles before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
Est. 31 Years 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado 
Importer — Manufacturer 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


HE cartridge factories complain that 

they cannot design a shell to fit all 
guns because no two of them are bored 
alike. They are quite right about it at that. 
All gun companies could bore barrels pre- 
cisely alike, but they will not do it. All of 
them have tools for taking the micrometer 
measurements of barrels, down to one ten 
thousandths of an inch. No gun-making 
concern has any secrets from the other fel- 
low. Every man jack of them could cut 
a so-called long range gun, if he wanted to, 
but he doesn’t want to. Ideas differ. One 
man is looking for the very highest pat- 
terns, with some particular load for which 
his gun is to be built; another is looking 
for general excellence, the ability to handle 
any kind of a cartridge placed in the arm; 
and another is attempting to secure ideal 
evenness of pattern over the 30-inch circle, 
rather than a high count of pellets. Many 
of them have been years in developing a 
certain style of choke, have seen at times 
remarkable results from that choke, and 
they do not propose to give it up. 

We hear a good deal about the taper 
choke, but all modern chokes are tapered 
They start at a certain fixed point near the 
muzzle and gradually constrict to the muz- 
zle or almost to it. But in length of this 
taper and in the amount of constriction 
used, guns of different makes differ wide- 
ly. The principle involved is that the long- 
er the choke the greater constriction it 
will bear. A very long taper might permit 
a contraction of the muzzle of 50/1000 
inch, while a shorter and more abrupt 
choke would not stand more than 32/1000. 
The odd part of it is that both chokes will 
give nearly similar results, and that is why 
the man with the short taper cannot be 
induced to use the long taper, and vice 
versa. 


HE long range Fox gun has a choke 4.5 
inches long with a constriction of from 
.048 to .050 inch. The gun is guaranteed to 
throw an 80 per cent pattern. The Reming- 
ton has a choke apparently no more than 
from 1% inches to 1% inches, with a sharp 
constriction, and it will throw 80 per cent 
patterns also. Moreover, the Remington 
will handle a much greater variety of 
loads than will the Fox. Now which is 
the best? I do not know, and it is prob- 
able that neither manufacturer could by 
any means be induced to use the boring 
system of the other. Possibly if the Fox 
gun were used with hand-loaded shells, 
carefully fitted to it, it would outshoot 
the Remington slightly, but taking factory 
cartridges of all makes, as they come, the 
Remington would be superior. 
As a matter of fact almost any kind of 
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Cuapter VIII 
MoperN CHOKE BorinG 


muzzle constriction is going to throw more 
or less of a choked patern. Recently a fel- 
low duck shooter came to me to show me 
what he had done to his duck gun. It had 
been a 32-inch barrel Winchester Model 97, 
but somebody had gotten a bit of sand or 
dirt in the muzzle, expanding it. Our duck 
shooter sawed off the muzzle, and procur- 
ing the hub from some kind of automobile, 
drove it over the muzzle, making a tapered 
constriction, running back an inch or less. 
The gun shot a very good pattern in a 30- 
inch circle at 40 yards and a particularly 
good pattern at 60 yards. I do not know 
whether it is true or not, but it is said that 
Peterson of Denver chokes single-barrel 
shotguns in this way, and Franchot of Tul- 


sa, Okla. The duck shooter claimed that 
when he wanted to shoot quail with his gun 
he had a tapered plug which he drove into 
the muzzle from the rear, expanding it, 
and then when he wanted to go duck hunt- 
ing it only took a minute or two to re- 
choke it again. All of which is going 
pretty far in the treatment of a good gun. 

The point is that a long tapered choke 
is going to work and a short tapered choke 
will work just as well, provided the cut- 
ting is done with the greatest precision. I 
believe that every professional gun-borer in 
America can cut a fine shooting gun, if 
you give him time enough. Nobody can 
foresee exactly what a barrel is going to 
do until it is shot. He can give a shrewd 
guess, and if he takes the internal measure- 
ments of the bore can just about pronounce 
judgment on the barrel. There is where 
quantity production comes in—will ‘he 
have time to do all that? 





The kind of pattern required of an 80 per cent gun. Ithaca 10-bore, Winchester cartridge, 1% ounces 
No. 5 shot, 30-inch circle, 40 yards 
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See next months- 
announcement - 


in this _— 


J aie nson 
Outboard wy, Motors 


HOPPE‘ S 


Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


Keeps Rust Out of Your Gun 


Your GUN needs Hoppe’s No. 9 
each day after firing. Removes 
completely all residue of every known 
primer and powder. Absolutely pre- 
vents RUST. Also removes leading 
and metal fouling. Maintains highest 
resale value; the marksman’s depend- 
ence for twenty-odd years. Get a bot- 
tle today — never be without it. Send 
10c in stamps for sam- 
ple and mention No. 9. 


Oil and Grease 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease neutralizes acid. Ex- 
cellent for rough cleaning. Prevents rust 

use it for heavy swabbing, bores, all sur- 
faces. Use rs Bi s Lubricating Oil in all 
working parts. Rich ay Nant, pene- 
trating. NEVE 

Hoppe’s ne paecoll Pack, $1.00 
At Your Dealer’s 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


315 North 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hunting & Fishing 
is a 62-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of honting, 
fishing,camping and trapping 
stories and pietu res, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 

fish and game, ete. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 
AND HERE'S THE 


Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with sy handle and twolong 
slend lades ——— de- 
signed to meet the exactin 
requirements of skinning a 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are o superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
ble, keen -cutting edges. The sere are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishing 
Magazine for a whole year, 12 big oie, 
t 
































The d 
name“Rem- Remington 
ingten”en the Sportsman’s 
blade is your Knife. 
Guarantee of 

quality, 


, Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today te 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 276 Newbury St., BOSTON, MASS. 

















| IS a rare thing to find any gun of any 
make in which both barrels will shoot 
precisely alike. Gun-borers are very expert 
in cutting a barrel to the thousandths of an 
inch; they can do it—and do. Why, then, 


the difference in the shooting? I’d say 
minor differences that can be detected only 
by shooting the barrels with a variety of 
ammunition. Perhaps one barrel is thick 
in some guns, and other guns carry thin 
tubes. Those barrels expand differently 
under pressure, and even if the barrels are 
the same weight they may expand differ- 
ently, thru a quality in the steel that can- 
not be detected from measurements. When 
the Fox Company was experimenting for a 
choke to fit Super X 3-inch cases with 1% 
ounces of shot, it was decided that 48/1000 
was about the right degree of constriction. 
After boring and micrometer measuring 
these barrels were all put thru a rigid pat- 
terning test, sometimes ten shots, some- 
times more than ten. Some of those barrels 
patterned an average of 87 per cent, and an 
effort was being made to reach 85 per cent 
for all guns turned out at that time. It 
was discovered that while some barrels 
made their best patterns when choked 
.048, others would bear no more than .046 
and yet others were choked as high as .050. 
The polishing rod had to do some very 
delicate work on those barreis, in order to 
balance them against the cartridge. 

The boring and polishing machine didn’t 
always finish those barrels. I have seen 
Bert Becker, the most expert gunsmith that 
I ever knew, take a barrel that was shoot- 
ing around 65 per cent, micrometer meas- 
ure it, scratch his head, and take the bar- 
rels down to a grinding machine. There he 
fitted a spindle with a bit of emery paper, 
ran it into the choke, turned on the power 
for half a second, took the barrel out and 
measured the choke, and then went back 
to the range and the barrel shot 84 per 
cent. These high patterning barrels are all 
a matter of expert knowledge, high skill 
with tools, and rigid inspection. Those 
barrels in their boring were balanced 
against the cartridge, and also against the 
metal in the tubes. Quantity production is 
never going to produce such barrels, except 
now and then by luck, and the minute a 
factory tries to turn them out wholesale, 
trouble will bollow. 

These were temperamental barrels at 
that, as any barrel is likely to be that is 
exquisitely balanced against some particu- 
lar load. It will then handle fairly similar 
loads pretty well, but with other loads the 
results may be startling. At one time when 
testing a good pair of barrels we concluded 
to see what they would do with shells of 
another make. The gun was chambered 
for 3-inch cases and the load to be tried 
came in 2%-inch. The average pattern 
with this load was 56 per cent, a drop near- 
ly 30 per cent. Some of those patterns 
were blown all to pieces, being far. worse 
than a straight cylinder barrel should 
have shot. 


WEELEY’S explanation of the action of 

the choke is that it neutralizes the ten- 
dency of the shot to fly outward, due to 
pressure. In driving thru the barrel the 
shot are compressed between the upper 
and the lower wads, between the upper and 
lower layers of shot. Suddenly remove the 
restriction of the barrel and the shot fly 
outward. When the shot strike the choke 
that alters their tendency to fly outward 
and turns them in. Just the right amount 
of choke will perfectly neutralize the out- 
thrust of the shot, for some particular load. 
For another load we may have too much 
choke or too little. Even the size of the 
shot makes a difference, and nearly every 
gun will shoot some one size of shot bet- 
ter than any other size. The hardness of 














B&M 
HUNTING SCOPE 





Gives You— 


INSTANT AIM. As you 
throw up your gun, target 
and sight are brought into 
the same plane. The scope 
does the work for the eye. 
Like aiming through alarge 
aperture with a_ flat-top 
front sight that shows up 
jet-black against any back- 
ground. No faster sight 
made for running game. 


GREATER ACCURACY. 
Defines the details of your 
target, and removes all 
guesswork. Proven twice 
as accurate as any metallic 
sights adapted to hunting. 


LONGER SHOOTING 
DAY. Gathers light for ac- 
curate shooting in’ dense 
cover or twilight after iron 
sights can no longer be seen. 


CONFIDENCE. Tells at 
once an illegal head from 
the antlered buck, and 
shows the fellow hunter in 
your line of aim. 

Free SCOPE BOOK pictures and 


prices our complete line of Target 
Telescopes, Hunting Scopes, and 
Mountings. If skeptical write for our 
Big-Game Section and see what the 
Experts think of these Ultra-Modern 
Sights. 


Complete B & M HANDBOOK 50c 


B&M STRAIGHTLINE RELOADING TOOLS 


for Accuracy, Convenience and Speed 


RELOADING PRICES REDUCED 
Re and Decapper and Neck Resizer, 


ony cartridge... .........- $6.75 
Bullet, Seaters___........--- $2. 25 and $2.50 


BULLET Pullers, Sizers and Molds, all of 
exclusive B & M design. 


Jacketed Bullets, Cases, Primers and Powder 
at factory list prices. 


BELDING & MUL 


Makers of 


Watson Sights, B &M Sleeve Sights and 
All-Steel Cleaning Rods. 


821 Osceola Road 
Philipsburg, Pa. 
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““Beat the Other 
Fellow to It’’ 


That’s just what you can do if you 
are equipped with a Hardy ‘‘Auto 
Bandit Holster.”’ 

















This holster is designed to be worn under the 
coat or can be attached to the steering wheel 
of your auto ready for instant use. 


Send stamp for descriptive folder 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
P. O. Box 245 Hollywood, Calif. 














California 
By-Products Co. 
P.O. Box 509 
San Francisco 
62 West 47th Street 
New York 


a Send us your Dealer’s Name 

















Heals Rupture a New Way 
-y Try It FREE! 


Forget about rupture 
pains and the need for con- | 
stant care and watchful- 
ness—for rupture can be 
healed in a new, scientific 
way. Aninvention has been | 
perfected that retains rup-| 
ture safely and with great | 
comfort and at the same} 
time heals. Out-of-door men | 
are using this new way to heal their rupture. 

It binds the separated muscle fibers together and | 
your rupture heals. It gives absolute freedom in body | 
movement. | 

Write for free trial offer, sent in plain sealed | 
envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 73 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





















New Iver Johnson 
Trapper and Target Model 


22-cal., blued, 6-in. bbl.__.$7.85 


22-cal., blued, 9%-in. bbl._ 8.50 


Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle cart- 2 
ridges. Leather Holster, $1.00. Pay post- 
master, plus postage, upon delivery. 


G. N. PORTMAN CO., 122 N. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.25 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 
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the shot makes a further difference. At the 
present time it seems that the harder the 
shot the better the pattern, but nobody 
knows to precisely what extent hardening 
of the shot could be carried and still be 
acted upon by the choke. Loose shot have 
a degree of fluidity, and perhaps require to 


_be compressed to a degree in passing thru 


choke and cone. The present belief, how- 
ever, is that shot can be made materially 
harder and will then make closer and 
evener patterns. The rule is now that the 
larger the shot the higher the pattern per- 


| centage. The only 100 per cent patterns 


that the writer has ever shot have been 
with buckshot. 

The writer has never seen a 90 per cent 
shotgun, using naked shot; he has never 
seen an 85 per cent shotgun when a variety 
of loads were used in it, tho all might pre- 
sumably contain the same amount of 


| powder and shot. The 80 per cent shotgun 
| is the best now obtainable, using more than 
| one make of cartridge and taking the aver- 
| age of all loads. The 75 per cent shotgun 
| can be bored by anybody, by any gun- 


making factory. The 70 per cent shotgun is 


| the easiest to bore of all the choke varia- 
| tions, and is about as close shooting as the 
| average man can hold, if he only knew it. 
| Modified barrels are easily cut, also, and 
| have no standard of performance, one 


shooting 60 per cent and some other nearer 
to 70. The straight cylinder is sometimes 
bored, but never should be, since it is 
worthless for any purpose. The improved 
cylinder is a good gun on quail and fairly 
useful for all purposes. 


OW we come to why 100 per cent bar- 
rels cannot be cut. Any system of 
choke now in use, from the shortest and 
most abrupt to the longest and most gently 


| tapered, is capable of shooting 100 per 
| cent patterns in a 30-inch circle at 40 
| yards, with all the pellets that this choke 
| governs. An 80 per cent shotgun is capable 
| of throwing all its pellets in a 24-inch cir- 
| cle at 40 yards, with every pellet that the 


choke governs. Keep that in mind—every 


| pellet that the choke governs. But there 


are many pellets not governed by the choke 
or anything else. These are defectives, shot 
that have been deformed in the bore. 
Experiments by Sweeley showed that it 
was the base of the shot charge which suf- 
fered in being driven thru the barrel. He 


| took what he termed “tell-tales,” a soft 


jacket of copper surounding the charge. 
On the load"being shot, he recovered these 
jackets, noting how the shot had dented 
into them. Dents were deep at the base 
and thence gradually lessened until the 
top of the shot column hardly marked 
the copper. He knew then that it was the 
base of the shot charge from which came 
the 30 per cent or other per cent of de- 
fectives. Experiments by me _ indicated 
that the whole top of the shot charge went 
into the 30-inch circle or whatever size of 
circle the gun shot into. These experiments 
were simple—merely loading one size of 
shot beneath and another size above. It 
was also indicated that the outer pellets 
of a load, those coming in contact with the 
bore, at the base, were liable to be worse 


| injured than pellets that could not be 


touched by the steel. 

It was in order to protect the base of the 
shot charge that Sweeley invented his pa- 
per shot mold, a simple jacket of paper, 
narrowed toward the base, which would 
bear a certain amount of bursting strain 
before disrupting. Just when the base of 
the shot charge was getting a heavy jam 
against the upper layers of the column, the 
tapered base of the jacket gave way, thus 
affording the shot more room. This shot 
mold had to be “balanced,” so as not to be 
disrupted too quickly, or on the other 
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hand, not to be bursted at all. The jacket 
worked, shooting from 5 to 7 per cent 
closer patterns than naked shot, but did not 
prove to be practical for machine loading, 
since no factory could use these molds. 
Even the hand-loader did not make much 
of a success of using them, since the shot 
jacket itself had to be made of a certain 
texture of paper, of a shape to fit the load, 
and then the wadding, shot charge and 
powder had to be very accurately used. A 
grain of powder too much, a few pellets of 
shot too many, a crimp that was too hard, 
different kind of powder, and away went 
your pattern. 


S STATED, many variations of the 

choke or choke styles will all throw 
100 per cent patterns, barring deformed 
and defective pellets which go trailing 
along behind, curving in and out, landing 
within the 30-inch circle sometimes, but 
mostly any old place. While the choke 
probably deforms some pellets, yet most 
of the mischief is done right at the begin- 
ning, in the case while the crimp is being 
pushed out and in the cone adjacent. Much 
of this mischief seems unavoidable. Every 
powder has its own tolerance, with a min- 
imum degree of pressure or of heat which 
is demanded if it is to burn. This pres- 
sure must be developed very close to the 
breech or it cannot be developed at all, 
since as the load moves up the barrel more 
room is afforded for the gas, which in the 
nature of things permits pressures to drop. 
It follows that breech pressure must be 
raised above the burning point of the 
powder, so that the load may travel some 
distance without dropping beneath this 
burning point. Theoretically, a powder 
ought to be made which, as the load moved 
up the barrel, would continue to throw off 
gas at such an increasing rate as to keep 
the gas balanced against that gas room. 
Nothing like that has been done as yet, 
and probably never can be done. How- 
ever, the greatest improvement in shotgun 
patterns that have come within the last 
twenty-five years are due to progressive 
burning powders, which tend to reach a 
pressure peak later than the old powders, 
and to maintain a burning pressure for a 
longer time. 

In order to bring any powder except 
black to a burning pressure, it must have 
resistance. This resistance is furnished 
mostly by the shot charge, but is abetted 
by the wadding, crimp and cone. Each of 
these factors must furnish its due propor- 
tion of resistance, if our load is to be bal- 
anced. Right there is where the cartridge 
companies have trouble, rather than with 
the choke. One gun has a cone longer and 
milder than another, or one gun may have 
a closer chamber than another, or one gun 
may permit the shell to enter slightly into 
the cone, while another is chambered the 
full length of the case. All things little and 
big make a difference, if the cartridge is to 
perform exactly so in every gun. 

Now, then, the gun-maker knows that 
his choke will do the work, provided he 
can secure a cartridge to fit it and to fit 
his gun otherwise. The cartridge-maker 
also knows that he can load 80 per cent 
cartridges without much trouble, provided 
he could always have the very gun used 
when the cartridge was being balanced. 
Knowing the great variation in guns, and 
not having the least idea of what kind of 
gun his shell is to be put into, is adding 
a little more gray to his hair right now. 
In the next chapter we will take up bal- 
ancing loads. This should be of benefit to 
the hand-loader and also to a less extent 
to the man who uses factory cartridges, as 
pointing out method of finding the best 
machine load for his particular gun. 

(To be continued.) 
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And Now the Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the September 
number of your good magazine there is an 
article by M. M. Conlon entitled, “Praise 
for the Automatic Pistol,” and from the 
statements made therein I am afraid that 
Mr. Conlon’s enthusiasm for the automatic 
has caused his imagination to get the best 
of him. 

To begin with, he says that Mr. Andrews 
does not seem to know about the 38 Colt 
automatic pistol, and that this gun is “the 
most powerful small arm in the world.” 
As the 38 automatic is not the most pow- 
erful arm, I am glad that Mr. Andrews is 
not under the wrong impression. Anyone 
who has shot the above mentioned pistol 
and also the .45 Colt New Service revolver 
loaded with Remington full charge black 
powder cartridges would not have to turn 
to the ballistic tables to find out which was 
the more powerful. However, if we must 
resort to figures to determine which has 
the greatest number of foot-pounds energy, 
we find the .45 Colt revolver cartridge that 
I mentioned developing a muzzle energy of 
460 foot-pounds, which is head and should- 
ers above the .38 automatic. According to 
the Winchester catalog the 38-40 revolver 
also develops a higher muzzle energy than 
the automatic. 

Mr. Conlon says, .a little farther on, that 
the 38 automatic pistol can be shot four 
times as fast as the revolver, a statement 
that is greatly exaggerated. Mr. McCutch- 
eon, I believe it was, fired six shots in one 
second from his .38 Special revolver; now 
will Mr. Conlon or anybody that he may 
choose kindly fire six shots from his 38 
automatic pistol in one-quarter of one 
second to prove his statement? 

In paragraph three he says that many 
policemen, etc., carry automatic pistols. I 
should like Mr. Conlon to investigate a 
little further in this matter; for example, 
with what type of arm, the automatic or 
the revolver, are the police equipped that 
protect our largest cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Baltimore, etc. 
This would be very interesting information 
to all enthusiastic pistol and revolver 
shooters, and I should like to see the list 
published in Outdoor Life, but I am 
afraid it would be a rather hard blow to, 
Mr. Conlon. 

Mr. Conlon also says, “I think the prece- 
dent our Government sets in the way of 
arms is a very good thing to go by.” But 
arms, as well as other things that are 
splendid in war, are not necessarily worth 
a whoop in private life. The machine gun, 
mounted on a tripod, did excellent work 
during the war; therefore, I suppose this 
particular gun would be “the last word” 
for hunting deer. No; one of the main rea- 
sons, I have been told on good authority, 
that the automatic was chosen by the War 
Department instead of the revolver, was 
the fact that the automatic can be reloaded 
faster than the other type of gun, and this 
might be necessary in war where one might 
have to hold off 10 or 20 men. But that 
splendid organization known as the “Royal 
Mounted Police” of Canada, that have a 
reputation of always getting their man, find 
that the 45 Colt New Service revolver is 
better and more reliable than any auto- 
matie. The chances are that the average 
citizen will not be placed in a position 
where he will need more than six shots; 
nd when he does need them he won’t have 
'o cock the hammer with his thumb, or 

orry about getting the safety off before 

e ean get his gat ready to shoot. And if 
he happens to be a left-hand man that 
ifety is going to be a detriment to the 
speed of his first shot, which is usually the 
ne that counts the most. 





Md. Davin P. Piatt. 


Night Air 


Is Damp Air 


Night air and damp air are dangerous to fire- 
arms unless they are carefully dried and 
treated with 3-in-One, inside and out, be- 


fore being put away. 


Thousands of hunters rub 3-in-One all over 
their guns before starting out in wet weather 
or at night. It waterproofs and protects. 
Also makes after-hunting cleaning a whole 


lot easier. 


e 
3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Recommended by prominent firearms man- 
ufacturers, who pack samples with their 
arms. Small Arms Manuals of Army and 


Navy recommend it, too, 


3-in-One users never worry about sluggish 
action, Jamming, rusting or pitting. Try it. 
There are many imitations, but only one genuine 
3-in-One. Ask forit by name. The Big Red ‘*One” 
on thelabelis your protection and guarantee of real 
quality. 3-in-One is not just one plain common oil, 


but a compound of many fine oils. 


Sold at all good sporting goods, hardware, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general stores, in 3-oz. 


Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


130G. William St. 


32 Years of 
Continuous Service 
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Ozark Ripley, noted authority on guns 
and dogs, says the new model Ithaca 
suits him from breech to muzzle and 


Ozark Ripley is a wizard witha shotgun. 
Trap and game guns $37.50 to $750.00. 


Catalogue Free 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX10 ITHACA,N.Y. 








66 9? Some lessons 

How to Shoot in the science 
of shotgun shooting, with illustrations and 
diagrams. ‘‘A most interesting book, brim- 
ful of useful hints.’’ New and revised edi- 
tion with supplementary books, post free, 
$1.50, from Desk P., E. J. CHURCHILL 
(Gunmakers) Ltd., 39 to 42, Leicester 
Square, London, England. 


FUR RUGS 


and TAXIDERMY WORK 


Gt your Hides tanned and made into fine rugs 
and mounted pieces for your home, office or 
lodge. You get a lasting reminder of your hunting 
experience this way, ata big saving. Our work is 
pleasing thousands yearly, Write for free catalog. 


HNWillard ,Son & Company 
Dept. R-28 MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 















GOVT POSITIONS 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk, internal revenue agent, postoffice 
clerk, carrier and field clerk positions. 
$1500 to $2700 year. Write for free partic- 
ulars. Mokane, Dept. 238, Denver, Colo. 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repsiring. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

im Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars, 

Ill. Catalog 25c in Stamps 


A. F. STOEGER, /n¢. 
224 East 42nd St, New York 
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Insets show (left) Richard L. Sutton, M. D., Sc. D., LL. D., F. R. G. S., a special representative of the 


Department of Natural History, University of Missouri, and (right) W. P. Sutton, D. 


huge rhino killed on their African This rhino took six .30-caliber hard-nosed bullets without 


hunt. 


D. S., with a 


flinching and was dropped at 30 yards by the .465 Holland & Holland 


African Big-Game Guns 


HE arsenal used on the recent success- 

ful big-game hunt in British East Af- 
rica, in which I was accompanied by my 
brother, Dr. W. P. Sutton, was largely re- 
sponsible for the very satisfactory trophies 
obtained on that trip. 

It was our original intention to shoot in 
the N’Goro N’Goro crater, Tanganyika 
Territory, going in by way of Tanga, Moshi 
and Arusha, but the untimely death of our 
guide, Capt. G. H. P. Hurst, who was 
killed by a wounded elephant on October 
2, precluded this, and we organized our 
safari at Niarobi, the capital of Kenya 
Colony, and shot along the Nyeri-Non- 
youki-Iseola- Archers Post-Uaso Nyeri 
trail, spending about two months on the 
northern frontier. 

Our light rifles were .30-’06-caliber, and 
included a Model 95 Winchester, a great 
favorite of mine, and a Springfield Sporter 
with Lyman sights. Owing to lack of 
transportation we had to discard our heavy 
repeating rifles, and in their stead, de- 
pended upon double English expresses. The 
heavier of these, a 16-pound Westley Rich- 
ards, handled a 750-grain nickel jacketed 
bullet and 110 grains of cordite. That 
weight seemed to be a trifle heavy at first, 
but when I sighted my first elephant track 
the rifle promptly decreased in weight, un- 
til it could be handled as readily as a 
broom stick weapon of boyhood days! The 
muzzle energy of this rifle is approximately 
4 tons. 

The other express, a Holland & Holland 
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Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


ejector of .465-caliber, carrying a 500-grain 
bullet backed by 80 grains of cordite, was 
an extremely handy weapon and amply 
large for all practical purposes. It was ex- 
tremely accurate, readily making 4-inch 
groups at 100 yards. The majority of dan- 
gerous game is shot at close quarters, the 
distance sometimes being a matter of feet, 
and a dependable double rifle, having great 
stopping power, is absolutely indispensable. 
A repeater is liable to jam at the crucial 
moment and get one into trouble. Some 
experienced hunters use small-bore rifles, 
but the vast majority would not think of 
doing so. African game, pound for pound, 
has much greater resisting power than that 
of temperate zones, and even a .30-caliber 
bullet must be rightly placed to stop so 
small an animal as a Grant’s gazelle or an 
oryx. 

One of the handiest and most convenient 
of all weapons in our armament was the 
Ithaca burglar pistol, and we came home 
enthusiastic in our praise of this side arm. 
It was used with excellent effect on wild 
guinea, francolin, pheasant and quail, al- 
most daily, and proved very handy and effi- 
cient in the lion bomas at night. As a 
hyena gun it is unsurpassed. The small 
charge of powder is not calculated to dis- 
turb game in surrounding territory, and up 
to 20 yards the heavy, chilled shot are 
thrown with deadly effect. Loaded with 
sixes, it proved much better than a rifle for 


Snakes and other vermin. On my next 
African trip I am going to carry at least 
two of these light but extremely efficient 
little weapons. 





That Free Service to Gunners 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If genius is the 
capacity for taking infinite pains, as has 
been remarked, then it apears to the writer 
that there are a number of geniuses, both 
post-graduate and budding, in the employ 
of the sporting magazines; men who de- 
vote their time and talents to the gun de- 
partments, taking infinite pains with the 
tyros who want rifles which will put all the 
bullets in one hole at this or that range, 
etc. 

Trouble is, such rifle shooting can’t be 
done, never has been and never will, J. 
Fenimore Cooper and others to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Litell Johnn, hench- 
man for the doughty Robin Hood, could do 
it with a bow, for in that episode dubbed 
“The Thirde Fytte” we are told that— 


Thre tymes Litell Johnn shet aboute, 
And alway cleft the wande; 

The proude sherif of Notingham 
By the markes gan stande. 


The sherif swore a full greate othe; 
By hym that dyede on a tre, 

This man is the best arschere 
That ever I dyd see. 


Tempering the wind to the shorn lambs 
of the gunning world is one task of the 
gun departments, and under the advice of 
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Those Who Know—Use Chloroil 


Expert shots—championship teams—the Ma- 
rines—the Navy—West Point—all use Chlor- 
oil—WHY? Because— 


1, Chloroil absolutely and safely prevents 
after-corrosion, the deadly enemy of 
modern firearms. 
2. One application of Chloroil is sufficient 
for a thorough cleaning —there is no 
sweating out. 
These two reasons have convinced thousands 
of Chloroil’s superiority. How about you? 
At your dealer’s, or send his name and 35c for a full- 
size trial bottle. 
Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
626 S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























KRAG RIFLES sg 


Caliber .30-40, Six-Shot 





In perfect condition; rear sight adjustable for any 
distance up to 1,800 yards. 


KRAG CARBINES $2!3¢-,:20-4° 


Shade Metel. Aa Midsedtek above. Boring. 1 0 
pe eS ES ee ee 


.30-30 Winchester, Krag, Sporter, 


20-inch Barrel. Adjustable hunting rear sight. a | 6 
Takes either Standard or High-Speed .30-30’s. 


We Also Sell All Other Arms at Bargain Prices 


“ALBERTSON ”” of Lewes, Delaware. Desk AC 


SAVE $3 TO $5 


es —— from maker. 
We postage on every 
shipment. All models and 
sizes. Every pair guaran- 

. Men’s sizes, $6.30 to 
$8.50. Women’s sizes, $6.10 
to $7.30. Children’s sizes, 
$4.70 to $6.80. 


AMERICAN SNOW SHOE CoO., fue: 
Walter F. Tubbs, Pres. Dept. B, Burlington, Vt. 








such authorities as Charles Askins, C. S. 
Landis, Major Whelen, Capt. Paul Curtis, 
Capt. Paul B. Jenkins, Major Waller and 
others, individuals who are bent on buying 
a firearm can secure equipment which will 
prevent their being over-gunned or under- 
gunned for their purpose; prevent the 
lambs, as it were, from being fleeced by 
someone having a gun or guns for sale. 

It is doubtful if the gunning public 
properly appreciates the value of this 
service, which is probably taken for 
granted, as most benefits are in these 
days of professional reformers and med- 
dlesome old ladies, both male and fe- 
male. The man who has reached a stage 
of self-satisfaction in his choice of fire- 
arms is prone to forget the time when 
he was undecided between a .45 single- 
action with 7%-inch barrel and a 32 
automatic; between a .30-’06 Springfield 
and a .25-20 lever action; or between an 


8-pound 12-gauge automatic and a 5%-, 


pound double 20. However, he should 
remember that coming all down the line 
are the “new beginners” in this gun busi- 
ness, to whom all the lore of the gun 
world, already soaked up by the old- 
timer, is hot stuff. 

This is amply borne out by the questions 
which have been asked and answered in 
gun dope departments ever since magazines 
established the service to readers. Nor can 
the editors, busy tho they be, dismiss the 
matter by referring the applicant for gun 
dope to an answer to John Smith in such 
and such an issue, such and such a year, 
page so and so and column so and so. On 
the contrary, they must sit at their type- 
writers and patiently go into details, com- 
paring for the ’steenth time that year and 
the 2,000th time in all, the ballistics of the 
44 special, the 44-40 and the 45 Colt’s 
both slow and quick action, if hand-guns 
may be said to have ballistics. 

This is not to be taken, by any means, 
as an implication that magazine columns 
are filed with old dope, but simply to point 
out a fact which the writer appreciates, 
which is that the magazines give their space 
and the gun editors their time in helping 
the novice as well as the experienced. No 
reader can enjoy more than I the wealth of 
valuable new information, behind which is 
painstaking experiment and much toil, ap- 
pearing monthly. 

It is the province of the gun dealer to sell 
his wares as called for, supplying the .45- 
90 and the .22 short, the 10-bore and the 
Al0 alike. It is not his province to argue 
with a customer, or even to suggest, unless 
a suggestion has been asked. Gun dealers 
are in business to supply the demand, not 
to dictate prevailing tastes. Thus the not 
inspiring sight of 110-pound men lugging 
the .505 Gibbs, while village blacksmiths 
sally forth with featherweights of the Imp 
variety, or of mere striplings faring afield 
for quail with full choke 12-bore automat- 
ics, while Tarzans stand in the duck blind 
pelting Canada honkers with the .28-gauge. 

The service rendered the sportsman who 
will take advantage of the proffered advice 
of experts is tremendous, promotes better 
sport, more satisfactory hunts and adds 
greatly to the sum total of outdoor happi- 
ness. The gun department is the first thing 
I read. Next I scan the ads—gun ads, I 
mean—for here are the very latest wrinkles, 
as well as the old standbys. Last, I read 
the hunting stories, and sometimes, when 
hard up for reading matter in the middle of 
the month, I even read the fishing stories. 
In fact, I claim to be somewhat of a fisher- 
man myself. Epaar ARNOLD. 

Ky. 

Note.—Thank you very much for the little trib- 


ute to gun and ammunition editors. We need 
some encouragement now and then.—Editor. 





Doctor Recommends 


This Tobacco to 


Pipe-Smoking 
Patients 





There seems to be an unwritten law among 
pipe-smokers. When one man discovers a 
way to get more enjoyment out of his pipe, 
he feels obligated to tell the “pipe-smoking 
fraternity” about it. 


So it is not surprising that when Doctor 
Gardiner of Florida found a tobacco that 
really enabled him to enjoy a pipe for the 
first timé; he made a point of recommend- 
ing it. to all his pipe-smoking patients. 


You'll find his letter interesting. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 


No harm done, I hope, if I feel like I 
want to say a word of praise for Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed. 

I have tried many kinds of tobacco in 
a pipe, but until I got to smoking Edge- 
worth I never really enjoyed a pipe. 

Frequently I say to patients who must 
smoke: “If you’re going to smoke your 
pipe, use Edgeworth.” 

I like it and recommend it whole- 
heartedly to anyone who enjoys smoking. 


Yours truly, 
W. D. Gardiner, D.O. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
changes in quality. 












Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 12-M 
South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to add 
them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 


jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, 
Virginia—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 
256 meters. 
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Jefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $28.25 


(IN U.S.) 

O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right. 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever put 
ina gun— 

first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times 


























Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
treme load. A 
















standardized 
gun built only in 
410, 26in.,20ga.and 
16ga.,26in.and 28in. 
12 ga. in 26in., 28in., 
and30in. A Lefever 

won the World's cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


ZIP-ZIP 


Here is a letter we received from 
a lady from way out west. 
Gentlemen: 
f/ My boys were so delighted with the 
Zip-2 shooters that they ordered from 
a 












eo 








7 you that | am enciooing check for one 
soon as possible. 
wonderfu Zip shoot- SR 


dozen more. | want each of their friends 
to have one also. Please send these as 
Thousands of boys are 
made happ with this 
Zip- 
er. Order from us or your 
dealer. Send stamps, coin a a 
gor M.O. 35c or 3 for $1. 





GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 


Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 
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JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 


Used by best shooters everywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















2 WANT MORE DUCKS? FISH? 
(= Bring them in swarms. Plant foods they 
love. 31 years’ experience. Planting advice— 
prices free. Write 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
824 B. Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 





NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
The following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 





men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- 


brary of Conservation. 
It is very essential to have as complete files 


as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of Out- 
door Life’s numbers with the exception of the 


following: January, 1898, up to and including 
April, 1900, and also January, 1912, January, 
1915, and November, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 
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How to Hold on Ducks 


W. C. Hazelton 


HAVE been reading various articles on 
the proper lead on birds in duck shoot- 
ing, and some of them are somewhat amus- 
ing. One writer told of shooting 18 feet 
above a rising bird. That ought to be al- 
I cannot remember of 


| ever leading a duck that far. 








I have shot ducks since the late ’80s, un- 
der many varying conditions of wind and 
weather, and in the past, before it was 
illegal in many states, done some success- 
ful live pigeon shooting at the trap, like- 
wise much jack snipe shooting in both 
spring (when legal) and fall. Pigeon 
shooting at the trap greatly resembles both 
duck and jack snipe shooting. More quar- 
tering and crossing shots are missed than 
any others. The reason—not enough lead. 

I shoot with both eyes open, following 
the bird’s every movement on the wing, 
swinging the gun from behind its line of 
flight, estimating the lead while swinging 
the gun and pulling the trigger without 
stopping the motion of the gun. At 30 to 
35 yards at birds going quartering away 
from the shooter, I shoot just a few inches 
in front of the bird’s head; right in front 
of the bird, I would describe it. At cross- 
ing birds at 40 yards my lead on a mallard 
duck about a foot. At overhead shots ap- 
proaching me at 35 to 40 yards I use the 
same lead, and shoot before a flock reaches 
me, which gives a second shot as the birds 
tower while directly above. My weapon is 
a double gun only. Captain Bogardus says 
let the birds pass just beyond you, over- 
head, before firing, but I think my plan 
better, rarely missing these overhead shots 
within a moderate distance, and I get some 
of the sky scrapers down, too, that are 
higher up. A strong wind will deflect the 
shot at the longer distances and allowance 
must be made for this. At incomers low 
down I shoot point blank at the head. Re- 
member blue and green-wing teal and blue- 
bills fly considerably faster than mallards, 
probably one-third faster. I saw this dem- 
onstrated at the Duck Island preserve a 
few years ago. It was in late October and a 
few blue-wing teal lingered in the lotus bed. 
Flocks of mallards were passing over the 
lotus bed constantly to reach the marsh 


farther down the lake. Numerous times I 
saw a single blue-wing teal and sometimes 
a pair rise out of the lotus beds, taking the 
same course as the mallards, and they sim- 
ply flew right by the mallards easily. My 
estimated speed for the mallards is about 
60 miles per hour; the teal 90 to 100 miles 
per hour. 


T° QUOTE a little from the late Capt. 
A. H. Bogardus, first in his description 
of leads at pigeon shooting: 

“At 21 yards rise at easy, slow flying 
birds going right or left from the trap, I 
hold 3 or 4 inches ahead of the bird. Many 
men who are good shots missed these birds. 
At a fast-flying crossing bird I hold from 
8 to 10 inches ahead; at a quartering bird, 
from 3 to 4 inches ahead. At a straightaway 
close to the ground I hold right on, well 
covered, because he is rapidly advancing. 
At a bird going straightaway and rising I 
shoot high. At an incoming bird I shoot at 
the head. 

“In duck shooting, with overhead shots 
from 30 to 40 yards distance, I hold from 
15 inches to 2 feet ahead, according to the 
rapidity with which the birds are moving. 
At a swift-flying quail crossing at immense 
speed (perhaps flushed by another hunter) 
at 40 yards, I lead the bird 3 feet. I find 
the most difficult shot in pigeon shooting 
is a swift-flying straightaway, close to the 
ground.” 

Among America’s crack live bird shots, 
most of whom were expert duck shots, I 
recall the following, all of whom I have 
seen perform: A. H. Bogardus, Dr. Carver, 
J. A. R. Elliott, Fred Kimble, Frank Par- 
melee, C. M. Powers, Charles Young, Crit- 
enden Robinson, Isaac Woodring, John, 
George and Abe Kleinman, Andy Meaders, 
Richard Merrill, Rolla Heikes, L.S. Carter, 
J. A. Ruble, William Walstoncroft, J. N. 
Crabill, George Roll, Amos Orr, C. M. 
Grim and others. 

I consider Fred Kimble, formerly of 
Peoria, Ill., the greatest duck shot the 
world has produced, and the best wildfowl 
shot the world has ever seen. He is now 
nearly 80 years of age, and as late as a few 
years ago did some remarkable shooting 












, OPENING 


PRESSING ROLLER ON 
SINGLE TRIGGER WHICH 
PIRES BITHER BARREL 













JOINT TO 
ALLOW 
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TRIGGER’ FINGER 





A NEW IDEA IN TRIGGERS 
The illustration tells its own story. This man has lost the fingers of his right hand, se fitted a rod 
under the fore-end of his Lefever double-barrel, which can be pressed with the fore-finger of the 


left hand and fires either barrel. 


(Photo by Ithaca Engraving Co.) 
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L. C. SMITH 
GUNS 
**This Gun Has 

Been Proof Tested’’ 


Printed on the shipping tag of every 
L. C. Smith Gun — it means that each 
barrel is fired with a black powder and 
shot load more than double the strength 
of the average factory-loaded shell. 


A terrific test? Yes! But it’s just one of 
the reasons for the excellence and cham- 
pionship performance of L. C. Smith 
Guns. 


Specifications: Barrels 26” to 32”. 
12, 16, 20 and .410-gauge. Two 
triggers or Hunter One-Trigger. 
Automatic or non-automatic ejector. 
Selected walnut stock, fore end and 
hand-checkered pistol, half-pistol or 
straight grip. 534 Ibs. to 814 Ibs. 


Our Booklet A-44 tells about all L. C. 
Smith Guns. It is especially prepared to 
make your selection easy. Write for it 
and ask your dealer to show you the 
L. C. Smith line. 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON NEW ¥OR & 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 














usic is Jowerfil - 
Ug Uplifting- “Gnadonal 


You can bring no better article into your home 
for the benefit and pleasure of your family than 
areal good piano. Every member of your house- 
hold wants good music. Every member can have 
it at its best or as it is wanted; for the modern 
Reproducing Grand, the Jesse French, is not 
only the instrument for the artist—but it is the 
artist. eed ae y sp of the best artists is ex- 
actly reproduced in your own home. 
Expression and Reproducing Pianos, electrically 
operated, at from $750 to $2,750. 
Convenient terms to suit. Catalogs free. 
JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
G and 15 Sts. 











WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins — reg Dressed 


1834 Eddy Street 
San Francisco, California 


























| timber and killed them all. I may mention 


| ways of killing ducks. One writer gives 


told me he wanted to live to be 80 years 
old and make a straight run of 100 targets. 
I guess that would be a record. 


XTRACTS from some of his letters to 

me, concerning the famous 6-bore sin- 
gle-barrel muzzle-loader and other matters, 
may be of interest: 

“After I finished boring my 6-bore I 
found I had a gun good up to 80 yards. I 
used 6 drams of coarse grain powder and 
1% ounces of No. 2 shot. I have made 
straight runs over the timber of twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty mallards without a miss 
with this old gun. I believed then and I 
believe now that this was the closest shoot- 
ing gun in the world. I used this gun at 
tournaments until it was barred out on ac- 
count of the gauge. I once killed nearly 
two hundred bluebills a few blocks above 
the foot of Main Street at Peoria, from a 
blind anchored on Peoria Lake. Many 
spectators on shore saw me do this shoot- | 
ing with the old single-barrel. 

“The first time I shot a breech-loader I | 
killed 140 mallards, and the first thirty-two 
ducks I shot in pairs over the tops of the 





here that I killed mallards with my old 
single-barrel over the tops of cypress trees 
in the swamps back of New Madrid, Mo., 
that were 200 feet high. This was the only 
gun known that would reach birds flying 
over the tops of these tall cypress trees. 
I stepped a fallen tree and found it to be 
over 200 feet. | 

“T have recently read some opinions on | 
the proper lead when shooting overhead | 
ducks or cross-flying birds, and it is quite 
amusing to me to note the many correct 





10 feet lead as the correct and scientific 
spot. Another gives 15 feet. Still another 
gives it as 19 feet. These are different 
leads for ducks at 40 yards. 

“Perhaps my figures will appear as far 
off to you as the above figures appear to 
me. Here was my plan: 

“Shooting at mallards in ordinary flight, 
I held one duck length ahead at 40 yards, 
three duck lengths at 60 yards, six duck | 
lengths at 80 yards. Counting the length | 
of a duck at 2 feet, we have 2 feet, 6 feet 
and 12 feet. 

“My 6-bore gun would shoot thru an inch 
board at 40 yards, % inch board at 60 yards, 
4 inch board at 80 yards. The velocity up | 
to 40 yards was very great; at 60 yards 
it had slowed down one-half and at 80 
yards it had slowed down another half. 
It, therefore, took twice as long for the 
shot to travel from 40 to 60 yards as from 
the gun to 40 yards. Figuring that one 
length is the correct lead at 40 yards, it is 
easy to figure out the lead at 60 yards. It 
took the shot as long to travel from 60 to 
80 yards as it did to travel from the gun to 
60 yards, judging from the penetration, and 
a duck will fly a distance in proportion. 

“Whether my deductions are correct or 
not, it worked out in practice, for I got 
the ducks and I generally got them in the 
center, and had very few cripples. 

“Tf, on the other hand, 19 feet is the 
proper lead at 40 yards and the shot slows 
down as I have shown, it would take a 
lead of 57 feet at 60 yards and 114 feet at 
80 yards. 

“Would it be possible to point a gun 
114 feet ahead of a duck and keep one’s 
eye on the duck at the same time? After 
the gun had gone off, and before the duck 
had reached the point aimed at, it might 
start off in some other direction.. That 
would be a low-down trick for a respecta- 
ble duck to play on a poor duck shooter, 
but I have known them to do such things. 
Fact is, they have played’ worse tricks on 
me.” 





both on the marsh and at the trap. He |§ 























































Needed in this 
‘Business 


Do you love work that’s fascinating? Do 
you long for achance to get ahead —to be- 
come a big salesman earning $100 a week 
clear profit? We need live wire industrious 
men in this big paying business. No experience 
necessary. Chance to be our sales manager with 
mentunderyou. My plan paysbig 
commissions in advance with 
extra bonus for producers. Full 
or part time $45 to $100 weekly. (¥* 4 


BIG PROFITS iy 
IN ADVANCE < 


. . No expe rience 
My plan pays biggestcommis- ]| starting. Now 

sions in advance, and liberal spe ee 
extra bonus to active sales- ]| 6 men under me 


men. We deliver and collect. 


SELL FINE TAILORING 


Astonishing values get orders easy when you 
sh »w samples of our tailored to order, all wool, 
suitsand overcoé its- 
one price $31.50. Ourad- 
- seat pete eet take 
orders quick. 


FREE! 


This big, fine sample 
outfit furnished free, 
contains 100 big all 
woolsamp les, allone 
price, $31.50, finecol 
ored fashions, sta- 
tionery, supplies, 
tape, ete. All in 
classy, finecarry- 
ing case. Alsocom- 
plete sales manual, 
We place you in the Big 
Money Class. 


W.Z, GIBSON, Inc., CHICAGO 


Dept. A-GSS 161 W. Harrison Street 


50C cory 














































Wear this fancy th in model Stanton Watch for 10 days 
If thoroughly satisfied send us only 50c and watch is 
yours. We give you this fine watch for 50c in order to 
advertise our sensational Photo Art Ring. Wear this 
amazing ring and see snappy, life-like photos liaside 
magnified—a knockout from Paris, France. The models 
(??) are enlarged to an alarming degree by a highly 
powerful invisible lens. No ring like it ever seen before. 
Send only 10c now—pay balance of 90c on delivery, 
then $1 a month for only three months—$4 in all. Do 
not send any money for watch—examine it first—wear 
it for 10 days, if satisfied remit 50c and watch is yours. 


This beautiful embossed 
Our Gift to You watch and ring must be 
seen to be a No reference required. We ro 4 
same day. Send ring size and mention style of watc 
wanted ROUND OR OCTAGON SHAPE. Absolute sat- j 
isfaction or money back. Get this thin model Stanton 
Watch for 50c by sending 10c nowfor new amazing ring. 
























GLOBE SCIENTIFIC CO., 230 Sth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. } 
as \ 
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The Great 
portsman I rio 


The Three Greatest Gatileer Magazines 
$7 Value for $5 


SAVE $2 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowl- 
edge on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which 
are later published in book form are found in these splen- 
did magazines — all for the small sum of $5. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outdoor Recreation 
in Chicago, and Field © Stream in New York. 


You may take the three magazines yourself or have 
them sent to three different names and addresses—which- 


ever you desire. 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL—TODAY! 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the Great 
Sportsman Trio. Canada, Mexico and Cuba, $6.25; foreign, $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
and Field & Stream. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Enclosed $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Any of these may be sent to different addresses if desired 
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Why Rifles Vary 


from Point of Aim 
Capt. Chas. Askins 


OME time ago one of our crack small- 
bore rifle shots wrote that when shoot- 
ing a string of shots or a score it wouldn’t 


‘|do to get up, to shift the position, or to 


change the sling. He said that if this were 
done the chances were not one in a thou- 
sand that the rifleman would again assume 
the precise position that he had before. 

I knew this in a way, but just how much 
variation from center of impact might be 
caused by shifting position didn’t impress 
me as much at one time as it does now. I 
was recently testing out a Savage .250 in 
their new model bolt-action. I shot from 
a rest, but the rifle was not allowed to touch 
the rest anywhere. I shot at 100 yards and 
had no one to spot the shots. Firing six 
shots, I got up and went down to inspect 


O 
Ore 


O 
O 


na 
O 
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Savage .250-3000, bolt action, 24-inch barrel, 100 
yards. After shooting the upper section of the 
group, shooter went up to inspect the target. 
Getting back into what seemed precisely the same 
position, the lower section of the group was shot 


the target, just to see whether or not it 
was worth while to take so much pains. 
It looked to be worth while, all right, for 
the bullets were going into about an inch 
and a half group. Then, returning to the 
firing point and having six cartridges left, 
I fired these very carefully. The results 
are shown in the second and lower group 
of the two—not much worse than an inch 
group, but an inch and a half low and to 
the left of where it should have gone. To 
the best of my knowledge the sighting was 
precisely the same. 

I believe it is quite true that a change 
in sighting will always be necessary where 
the shooter gets up out of his position and 
then goes back into it again. The change 
won’t be anything like that shown here, 
maybe, but if the marksman is trying to 
stay in a 2-inch ring, it doesn’t take much 
variation to throw him out. 

All of this is of course of more interest 
to the target shot who is attempting to 
make perfect scores than it is to anybody 
else. However, most of us have occasion 
to test out a hunting rifle now and then 
by way of deciding its ability to make 
close groups, or its sighting, or something 
else, perhaps a new lot of ammunition. In 
that case this divided group will serve as a 
bit of warning. Get as good position as 
possible and stay right in it until the ten 
shots, or whatever number is selected, are 
fired. 

All this may serve to show us why a 
hunting rifle, with hunting sights, shot from 
hunting positions, as offhand, sitting and 
rest, or prone, is not going to shoot into 
that 2-inch ring which might be well with- 
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TROPHIES 


for realistic decoration 


of home, office, den or mountain cabin. 
Heads of Deer, Elk, Buffalo— all varieties 
of birds, Duck, Pheasant, Eagle, etc. Also 
beautiful fur rugs of Leopard, Tiger, Moun- 
tain Lion, Black, Brown and Grizzly Bear. 
Exceptional specimens, moderate price. 


Write for beautiful Art 
Catalog, FREE 


Denver 
F Colorado 











ENGINEERS, EXPLORERS 





CAMPERS 





FIALA Patent Sleeping Bags—The only scien- 
tifically correct bag made. Weight about 5 lbs. 
FIALA .22-cal. Combination Rifle and Pistol— 
High-grade ; 3 barrels ; a $30 rifle for_____- 


$25 
$18 
$25 
$3.50 


MIRAKEL Vest Pocket 5 X Prism Binoculars— 
Genuine Jena; weight 5 oz. with case_ 
Hunter’s, Traveler's, Engineer's Compass— 
Luminous, floating dial set on jewel point. 


Write for Catalog **‘E”’ 





















Shoots .22 short, long and long- 
rifle cartridges. 

6-inch blued octagon barrel __- 
10-inch blued round barrel___ 
Leather holster _____...__._... 81.00 
Pay postmaster, plus postage, upon delivery. 

G. N. PORTMAN CO. 
122 N. Adams Street PEORIA, ILL. 


$7.50 
$8.50 





Original Oil Paintings 
For Almost a Song 


The June, July and August, 1926, and 
the January, 1927, cover paintings of 
Outdoor Life, with all lettering elimi- 
nated, would make wonderful original 
oil paintings for den, office or moun- 
tain cabin. So our readers may secure 
a real bargain we offer these at 
$15 each 

Postpaid, which is about one-tenth of 
their original value. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Denver, Colo. 











VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 
By WARREN E. BOYER 


A book of Western legends and romances, in- 
cluding tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys 
and pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. 
Beautifully illustrated with scenic and _ historic 


points. 
Price $1.50 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


Enclosed find $1.50, for which send me 
ishing Trails of Romance.” 


“Van- 


Wenn iccdec 


Address... 











| would be 


| to the exclusion of 





in the accuracy capacity of the rifle. In- 
deed, the rifle which will shoot into a 4- 
inch ring at 100 yards, from three different 
positions, is a good one. However, a 4-inch 
ring is about as good as center, so far as 
the deer is concerned. Rifle was mounted 
with Lyman bolt-sleeve rear peep sight. 





Come on With the Dope, Boys 


Editor Outdoor Life :—It looks like some 
of your correspondents have gotten all 
steamed up over the number of glaring in- 
consistencies and rash statements of vari- 
ous gun authorities, either real or syn- 
thetic. I guess in many ways they are 
right, but their argument seems to me to 
be a little sour at that. I have read a good 
deal of stuff by a good many different peo- 
ple who pose with more or less reason as 
authorities, and a pretty fair percentage 
of their stuff when examined in the cold, 
clear light of science has been a rather 
good grade of bunk, while some of it has 
been pure blah. All of this being true in 
my opinion, I still continue to read their 
output with unfailing interest. 

Writers on the subject of firearms and 
ammunition really seem to fall into three 
different classes. The smallest group 
composed of those who give us with scien- 
tific accuracy the results of experiments 
scientifically conducted with chronographs, 
pressure guns, V-rests, machine-rests, ete. 
Their contributions to gun literature are 
of great value and highly instructive. I 
always muddle thru their articles with a 
wise look and a sincere wish that I had 
sense enough to understand what all the 
noise was about. 

The second group on the way down is 
composed of men who seek to translate 
the work of the men of the first class into 


is 


| language that we dumb-bells can under- 


stand and who try to show us how to apply 
the results of scientific investigation to our 
every-day shooting problems. To these 
men the shooting fraternity owes as much 
as to the men of the first class, for with- 
out them much of the best work of the 
scientists of the shooting game would be 
forever beyond the understanding of the 
common herd. Their writings are valuable 
and interesting, but “kickless,” if you get 
what I mean. 

The third and largest class of writers is 
composed of men of an investigative turn 
of mind whose practical experience with 
firearms is extensive but who have neither 
the equipment, knowledge or temperament 
necessary to qualify in either of the first 
two classes. The majority of shooters 
in this class if they did any writ- 
ing. These men are men of enthusiasms 
and prejudices and are sometimes prolific 
writers. Their statements are never to be 
accepted scientifically accurate but 
merely as offering something for the indi- 
vidual shooter of the same temperament, 
ete., to investigate for himself. These 
writers are of the people and for the people 
in a shooting sense. They speak to the 
sand lot shooter in a language he can un- 
derstand. Often they are wrong, but who 
in h— wants to be right all the time? Look 
at the good arguments you would miss. 

It is the writings of this third class that I 
always save vntil last and get the greatest 
enjoyment out of. They speak my lan- 
guage and they get a lot of enjoyment out 
of shooting and then writing about it, just 
like most of us do out of shooting and then 
talking about it. They believe one thing 
all others today and 
next week they may be firmly convinced 
of the opposite. They get fool ideas at 
times and stick to them in the face of facts 
and their own better judgment. But I like 
them because they are so d— human. 


La. E. H. CoLtemMan. 


as 
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developments that will- 
revolutionize outboard 
-motor performance -- 


See next months- 
ennt - 


in this —_ 


J ohne on 
Outboard uthoard yyy, Motors 
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LYMAN 
SIGHTS 








Lyman 42-W Receiver Sights 
on new Winchester M. 57 


Winchester has adopted the Lyman 
42-W Receiver Sight as standard 
equipment on the new .22-cal. M. 
57 Winchester rifle. The receiver of 
the new M. 56 Winchester is also 
tapped and drilled for the Sights. 
Increases accuracy 70%. Price with 
disc, $4.00. 


Send 10c for new Sight Catalog No. 15 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 








KRAG CARBINES 





.40U.S. Army. These car- 
bines are a eros seeeene with 


$12.50 


tremely apeupade = — a ~—— Fy ” Oachines have 

seen service but are in excellent serviceable c cadition. 
sight, 20-in. barrel. Send $2.50 balance $10 ¢ 

tion guaranteed. Complete catalog on request. 


KIRTLAND BROS., 90 Chambers ‘St. ” Dept. ‘y, New York 


we NE! | 

HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS| 
Have you read Hildebrandt’s new} 
Hints with a lot of ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook saad 
land ‘em?’’ 

It’s one ofthe best books on fishing 
everissued—not a dry lineinit. Free 
o you—tellus where to send it. 

. Hildebrandt Co., 716 High St., Logansport, Ind. | 


Micrometer 
.D. Satisfac 
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Special Automatic Sale 





REMINGTON 





8 SHOTS 
While They Last $ l 2 1 


.25 Mauser Automatic, 10 shots___________ $10.50 


.32 Mauser Automatic, 9 shots___________- 12.00 

.25 Ortgies Automatic, 7shots.....__...... 8.50 

.880 Ortgies, 8 shots_.__.........__- --.. 1000 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 

.80 Luger, per hundred_______- ae 

9mm. Luger, per hundred___________------- 4.00 

.25 or .82 Automatic, per hundred__.-..---. 2.50 


RIFLE SPECIALS 
.22 Winchester, Model 52, new condition._$28.50 
.30-30 Winchester Carbine, new condition. 20.00 
.22 High-Power Savage, new condition... 22.50 
.351 and .405 Winchester Automatics, new 
30.00 


condition ip dieasnin token alcniats eile mivhessaae 
.82-20 and .25-20 Winchester, good condi- 
tion 15.00 
32.50 
chester, 24-inch barrel, good condition.. 19.00 
Model 1895 Winchester, .405-cal., new con- 
MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. 


.250-3000 and .300 Savage, Model 1899, G. 
dition 30.00 


Grade, new condition .................-. 
.25-35, .30-30, .82 Special and .32-40 Win- 

Send $2 with every rifle order and we will ship C.O.D. 
for the balance, subject to your examination, 


— .380-Cal. 


AUTOMATICS 


Est. 1878 Denver,Colorado 

















Ship Model Making 


Volume I 


HOW TO MAKE WORTH- 
WHILE MODELS OF DEC- 
ORATIVE SHIPS 


By Capt. E. Armitage McCann 





Profusely illustrated, practical book with 
scale drawings of every part. 

Vol. II tells how to make a Clipper Ship, 
either simplified or with complete details. 
The author is a recognized authority on ship 
model making, and his book contains every 
detail from start to finish. 

Each volume $2.50, postpaid. May be pur- 
chased separately. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 























AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
Parties will 


be furnished at $500 a month. 
trucks, by 


be taken by automobile and 

special arrangement. 
Cotrespond with Chas. Cottar,’ Nairobi, 

British East Africa, or I will answer all 

letters to the best of my ability. 

CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 
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Pistol vs. Off?Hand Rifle Shooting 


Maj. W. D. Frazer 


CCASIONALLY in recent years we 
find in our sporting magazines a slight 
tendency on the part of some enthusiastic 
rifleman to belittle the efforts of American 
pistol shots and to criticize their work as 
not being as consistent as that of their 
contemporaries who shoot the rifle. These 
comments, tho usually based on lack of in- 
formation, are worthy of analysis to see if 
there is any ground for the criticisms they 
contain, and are of value because they 
spur on the pistol shot to greater efforts. 
To compare pistol shooting generally 
with that of the rifle at once involves so 
many points of controversy that the ques- 


' tion can be argued till doomsday without 


satisfactorily settling the issue. The best 


| we can do is to compare pistol shooting 


with that kind of rifle shooting that re- 


| quires a somewhat similar firing technique; 


namely, off-hand rifle shooting. This is the 


| nearest approach to pistol shooting, both 
| in principles involved and in the technique 


of shooting. Both are based on a steady 
standing position; both require a maximum 
of self control in holding, aiming and 
squeezing the trigger, and both demon- 
strate very conclusively the effects of 


| flinching. Outside of these points there is 


a vast difference in ranges, targets, weap- 
ons, sights, sight radius, support for the 


| weapon and the degree of co-ordination re- 


quired to do accurate shooting. Rifle shoot- 
ing 1s more of a science than is pistol prac- 
tice, whereas the latter game partakes 
largely of the nature of an art in which 
natural qualifications and skill are prepon- 


| derant. A much more delicate technique is 
| required for successful pistol work, as the 





slightest bungling in holding, aiming and 
squeezing the trigger causes a wide disper- 
sion in the shot group. 

Considering only the best equipment 
used by both rifle and pistolmen in this 
country, the rifleman has a decided advan- 
tage in the accuracy of his weapon due to 
length of barrel, accurately constructed, 
adjustable peep sights and a long sighting 
radius. This is compensated for to some 
extent, however, by requiring him to hit a 
relatively smaller target. So we might for 
the sake of discussion even admit that the 
only real difference between the two forms 
of firing is in the support given the piece 
by the hands and arms and the degree of 
co-ordination and skill required in the 
technique of handling these delicate 
mechanisms. 


HE rifleman has an arm weighing from 

8 to 15 pounds, depending on whether 
he is using a military rifle, a good indoor 
target rifle or an elaborate “free rifle.’ He 
supports and holds this steady while firing 
with the aid of two arms, a shoulder, his 
cheek and perhaps his left hip and a palm 
rest. He cannot claim any disadvantage 
because of supporting a heavy weapon, for 
the finest kind of off-hand shooting is done 
with a muzzle-heavy rifle of approximate- 
ly 12 to 15 pounds. The movements of this 
heavy rifle are slow and consequently the 
effects of an imperfect trigger squeeze or 
even a very slight flinch are not always 
disastrous. 

Consider now the pistolman in all his 
glory or misery, whichever you prefer. He 
supports his gun in one hand with arm 
extended free from the body; he aligns his 
sights by bringing them into the lme ot 
aim from eye to target and without a 
stock to rest his cheek on and aid him in 
maintaining this alignment. Two or three 
pounds supported by the fully extended 
arm is certainly the equivalent of 8 to 15 


pounds supported close te the body by a 
shoulder, a cheek and two arms and hands. 
But the greatest problem of all for the pis- 
tol shot is to hold his sights properly 
aligned on the target while he squeezes the 
trigger. His sights are continually on the 
move, whereas a rifleman can, after a rea- 
sonable amount of practice, actually hold 
his alignment of sights and target immova- 
ble for a perceptible time. The good pistol 
shot with much experience can do this to a 
more limited extent, depending upon the 
size of his bullseye. Consequently he must 
develop his trigger squeeze to the Nth pow- 
er and learn to squeeze only when his aim 
is absolutely correct. This is why the high- 
est degree of co-ordination is required, to 
successfully “hold ’em and squeeze ’em.” 

Combined with these difficulties are those 
incident to nervousness, for every slight 
tremor of muscles and nerves travels with 
increasing effect to the extremity of the 
pistol and greatly aggravates the problem 
of steady holding. The slightest erratic 
movement of the trigger finger deranges 
the aim and spoils the shot, while a flinch 
at the instant of firigg, be it ever so small, 
makes the difference between an excellent 
score and a very poor one, and causes much 
cussing and tearing of hair. 

Looking at the problem from a physio- 
logical standpoint, we can readily see how 
a pistol score is affected adversely by very 
slight causes, which on the rifleman’s score 
are not so noticeable. A slightly disordered 
stomach, loss of sleep, a bad cold or a dis- 
turbing accident, all of which affect the 
nerves to some extent, have a much more 
noticeable effect on a pistol score than on 
one made by a rifleman similarly upset, and 
this accounts for the apparent inconsistent 
shooting of some pistol men. 


ITH this brief comparison of the only 
kinds of pistol and rifle shooting 
that can be equitably compared, we can as- 
sume without further argument that off- 
hand rifle shooting is certainly no more 
difficult than pistol shooting—and every 
person who has tried out both thoroly 
knows which is the easier without the ques- 
tion of a doubt. For the sake of argument, 
however, let us put both games on a par 
as far as difficulty in acquiring skill is con- 
cerned, and see how American off-hand 
rifle shooting compares with pistol shooting. 
For two evenings I pondered over rec- 
ords of the National rifle and pistol matches 
for several years back and studied care- 
fully those of the United States Revolver 
Association for the last twenty-six years, 
finally deciding that no fair comparison 
could be made of the shooting at Camp 
Perry because of the different conditions 
of atmosphere and wind under which the 
many matches were fired, as well as the 
fact that many of the matches consisted of 
several kinds of firing and from different 
positions. I did find, however, that the rec- 
ord ten-man team off-hand score at 200 
yards for the National Matches was 452 
points, or an average of 90.4 per cent, made 
by the Coast Artillery team of the Regular 
Army of 1922 and duplicated by the Ma- 
rine Corps team in 19238. I also know, by 
reason of having fired on the former team 
and witnessed the firing of the Marines in 
1923, that both scores were made under 
ideal off-hand conditions, with little or no 
wind, good light and comfortable tempera- 
ture. 

As a final resort I studied the records of 
the International Shooting Union and dug 
out those of our International teams for 
the last few years, and there it was possi- 
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ble to get an equitable comparison, for 
both rifle and pistol men fired in these 
matches under certain similar conditions. 
Both teams used the International target, 
fired from sheltered firing points in the 
same building, and took all the time they 
desired for each shot. The rifleman, how- 
ever, had the latest and finest shooting 
equipment it was possible to procure, while 
the pistol men used the target pistol that 
has been on the American market for over 
twenty years with slight and doubtful im- 
provements. Our rifle team has won the 
world’s championship four out of the last 
five years, while the three pistol teams that 
have represented us have not been able to 
get better than third place against the “free 
pistol” sharks of Europe, except in 1923, 
when the matches were shot at Camp Perry 
with no foreign teams competing against 
us with either rifle or pistol. 

In 1922 to 1925, inclusrve, the rifle team 
averages in the off-hand position were 78.8, 
83.6, 80.6 and 82.3 per cent, respectively, 
while those of the pistol team for the same 
years, except 1925, when we had no team, 
were 80.2, 84 and 83.1 per cent, respective- 
ly. In considering these averages bear in 
mind that 80 per cent on the International 
target is the equivalent of a much higher 
score on the standard American targets. 


EVIEWING the records of the indoor 

league matches of the United States 
Revolver Association for 1926, I find that 
the two leading five-man teams shooting 
thru twelve matches averaged 93 per cent, 
and that the twenty-five highest individual 
scores for the same series of matches was 
from 90 to 96.5 per cent. This is mentioned 
for the purpose of showing the uninformed 
the class of work being done by our best 
pistol shots who are members of the U. S. 
R. A. and who have the opportunity to 
shoot in the league matches. From the offi- 
cial records in front of me, covering the 
last quarter century, it is an indisputable 
fact that there has been a decided improve- 
ment in all forms of pistol and revolver 
shooting in recent years, and if improve- 
ments in target pistols, especially the sin- 
gle-shot models, had kept pace with the im- 
provements in rifles and ammunition, our 
International pistol teams would now be 
holding their own against the specially 
trained “free pistol” shots of Europe, in- 
stead of taking their dust as we have been 
doing since we entered this foreign game. 


There is still room for improvement in our | 


pistol shooting, but the same applies with 
equal or greater force to our off-hand rifle 
work, if we are to win any more Interna- 
tional championships with free rifles and 
pistols. 


Note.—Major Frazer, C. A. U. S. A., won 
the all-round championship, at ‘pistol and shot- 
gun, at Camp Perry in 1922, and was runner up 
for this championship in 1923. He was a mem- 
ber of the American pistol and revolver team that 
went to Europe last year, and all told knows pret- 
ty well what he is talking about when the subject 
is any sort of firearm. He is now stationed at 
Fort Mill, Philippine Islands. His one mission in 
life is to see that America doesn’t get licked in 
another free pistol match.—Editor. 





Captain Hardy Changes Base 


Capt. A. H. Hardy, who has for many 
years represented the Peters Cartridge 
Company in Denver, has been transferred 
to Hollywood, Calif. (Box 245), where he 
will continue to represent this company in 
the future. 

He will have the entire Coast, working 
for the Peters Company, with the police 
departments. It is very refreshing news to 
learn that some good shot with the revol- 
ver such as Captain Hardy will be in close 
touch with the police departments of the 
Pacific Coast. There is probably no class 
of men in the country that needs advice 
and practice in the lines along revolver 


Change from Rifle to 
Shotgun in One Second 


At last, the all-purpose gua— 
something you’ve always wanted. 
Strap Marble’s Game Getter Gun under 


your coat, put it in your automobile, suit- 
case or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 

. Upper barrel, .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel, .44 cal. and .410 
ga. smooth bore, for shot, or round ball. 12, 15 or 18 in. barrel. 
A more accurate .22 cannot be found. For rabbits, birds. ete., it 
almost equals a 28 ga. sHotgun. 

Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, 
etc. Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 


Prices include No M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster__$25 50 3 
Revenue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster. 27.00 
f.0.b. factory No. M21—18-in barrels, complete with fine leather holster 28.50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 









































A Complete Guide to All Forms of Outdoor Photography 


By William Nesbit 


W. T. HORNADAY writes: “I had expected a fine piece of work, 
but your book goes clear beyond my expectations. . . . Technically, 
it is the best and the last word in precise information and plain, practi- 
cal advice to camera and outdoor lovers who need it. . . . Spirit- 
ually, you have rendered all camera lovers and outdoormen a great 
service in the tremendous uplift that your book gives to the whole cause 
of wild life conservation.” 
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Price $10.00. Illustrated circular sent free on request. 


E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Browning Automatic Shotgun 
12 Gauge — 16 Gauge 





All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 


A BROWNING will shoot as far, as accurately, and penetrate as deeply 
as any other gun, and “KICK” much less. Do you know why ? 
Send for a catalog and read about the “Shock Absorber.” 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY OGDEN, UTAH 














KING “MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 
This new KING Peep Sight a" og 


has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 
sandths (. 005) of an inch for 
each “‘click,’’ or achange inel- 
evation of approximately % 
inch for each hundred yards. § 
No guess work with this sight. 
You know just how much you 
elevate it and what it means 
at any distance. The Stem is 
automatically locked when 
raised to shooting position and 
Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked against accident- 
al change when in either upright or folded position. Auto- sight ever produced. Made for all rifles 
matically unlocks itself in ‘half-cocked”’ position only. and carbines. 


Catalog ‘‘O” and “Modern Sights for Modern Rifles” FREE 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 






SCREW-DRIVER-POINT , 





FULL BUCKHORN, SEMI-BUCKHORN OR 
FLAT TOP, $1.75 





Eight Combination Reversible Disc, 
Double Elevator, with screw driver 
point. Absolutely the best model open 


Price $4.60 


D. W. KING 
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PICTURES OF 

THE GREAT WEST 
doy is fhe time 

to select 




















in beauty and brilliancy. 


Denver. Colo 


vsnsgen sinner 


525 Fourteenth St. 


rye annotate evens suengnn nen 


done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
Price, $2.00. 


Send 5c postage for Catalogue 






paintings 
They rival the originals 
Plain in colors, $1.00. 
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You are assured the best of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 












1127 17th Street 





E. H. STEUCK 
ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


That’s Fit for Fishing 
NO CATALOGS 











Thrilling Stories 
by Zane Grey 


All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out 
almost as conspicuously as he does among novel- 
ists. These stirring fishing adventures are told by 
him out of his own experiences as he mingled in 
many waters and caught fish of rare and almost 
unheard-of species. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own adventures 
thru Arizona and the mountains of Western Amer- 
ica which has been the scene of so many of his 
novels. His lonely trails led him into the burning 
silence of Death Valley, across the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, and into places where few white men 
had ever been before. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 

Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new tales 
of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and the Florida 
Everglade swamps, and of dangerous exploration 
up the hitherto-unknown jungle rivers of Mexico. 
With many illustrations from the author’s photo- 
graphs. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most exciting 
adventures of his life, a voyage of romance and 
glamour affording the most thrilling deep sea fish- 
ing to be found in all the seven seas. A book for 
every fisherman, for every lover of the sea, and 
for all who like adventure. $5 postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 

The same qualities characterize this volume in 
which Zane Grey describes his adventures in new 
waters. He has written about New Zealand and 
the surrounding waters with the same vividness 
and charm that have made his books on fishing 
among the most fascinating of our day. $5 post- 
paid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm. 
ers, hunters and trappers. The author answers thou- 
sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 
stood. $1 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo. 


FOUR 
MEN 


OF EVERY FIVE WILL AGREE 


that our Magazine is exactly what they have always wanted 
but never could find. You will enjoy it too, if you are seeking 
dependable information on Love, Marriage, Sex Hygiene, 
Birth Control, Strength, Human Anatomy and the many 
other subjects that confront Men everywhere and every day! 
You owe it to yourself as a real man among real men to in- 
vestigate. (Not sold on newsstands—order direct !) 


sana ae 
iffrerent 
from any other publication, 
our big intimate Magazine is 
strictly for men! Can't *- de- 
scribed—must be seen! No 
Fake, no Fads, no Fiction, no 
Foolishness—but surprisingly 
original, courageous, and 100% 
valuable to men. Devoted ser- 
iously to intimate subects in 
which NORMAL MENevery- 



































where are individually inter- inn a Seal 
ested—such as Physical Fitness, Personal Hy- | in’ it turnsl 
giene and Prevention, Virile Manhec2, Mas- the’ human 
culinity, Social and Married Life, ete. Thous- pody inside) 
ands of men would not sell their copies for JO4t, end 
money. You will know WHY when you see tales plains 
it. If you are married or ever expect to be, 
bo’ you and wife will benefit—for 
IT DOES NOT DUPLICATE ANY 


OTHER MAGAZINE but actually deals with 
vital subjects heretofore not generally dis- 
cussed in print. Endorsed by men’s physicians. 
And edited to meet a long-felt need. 


Are You 
Normal 


No bool 
a to ik can possibly be 
CUT THIS OUT, send with 
$1 now for 5 mo. trial sub. 
with 5 big back numbers be- 
Sides. (10 ¢ in_ all.) 
SAMPLE COPY 25C. (None 
-) Satisfaction 
or money 
Act now, as price is soon 
to advance to E00. 
LOCOMA PUB. CO., Dept. 
0-6, Battle Creek, Mich 
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shooting to such a large extent as mem- 
bers of the police force. 


Much Depends Upon the Hunter 


“ditor Outdoor Life:—A short time back 
you stated in your answer to an inquiry 
concerning the kind of rifle your corre- 
spondent should use in hunting the game 
of our country, that you would undertake 
to kill anything we have to hunt with a 
44-40. Now this sounded so sensible that 
I want to commend your judgment. I will 
admit that my hunting with a high pow- 
ered gun is limited to one shot at a bull 
moose with a .30-30. The bullet went thru 
both shoulders and the backbone, dropping 
him, of course, in his tracks. My old .44 
would have done the same at the distance 
—100 yards. 

As to crippling game, it’s the man and 
not the gun. I began hunting deer at 18 
with what we called a rather small muzzle- 
loading rifle, sixty-five bullets to the pound. 
My first four shots were clean kills, the 
fifth I crippled, but followed it a short dis- 
tance and killed it with a shot in the head. 
My sixth deer was killed a few minutes 
later with a single shot. I will say, however, 
that all the shots were standing shots, and 
running from 85 to 125 yards distant. 

In my opinion it is carelessness and tak- 
ing chances at unwarranted distances that 
makes such high powered rifles necessary. 
It is also the cause of killing men where 
deer are intended. 

Wash. Dr. ALLEN BONEBRAKE. 


The Ideal ’Chuck Rifle and Load 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read of 
the trouble Philip P. Newcomb had in get- 
ting a ’chuck rifle, would like to say that I 
have been over the same line of rifles. I 
tried the .22 with hollow and solid points, 
but found that they were not good enough, 
so then tried the .25-20 in the Model 25 
Remington, using Hi-Speeds. Some of them 
killed outright and some didn’t. Then the 
next summer I got a Model 92 Winchester 
.25-20 and used Hi-Speeds, soft points and 
solid lead bullets. The lead bullets I load- 
ed with 8 grains of No. 80; soft point, 9% 
grains of Sharpshooter. The soft points 
would go right thru without expanding. 

Last summer I got a .25-35 Winchester, 
full magazine. I had the same trouble as 
Mr. Newcomb with the Hi-Speed cart- 
ridges. Shot five ’chucks one afternoon. and 
didn’t get one of them, because the bullets 
wouldn’t explode unless hit in the head and 
then only a little. Then I tried the 117- 
grain and had better results, but buying 
factory loaded shells ¢ost too much, so I 
bought 500 .25-35 Hi-Speed bullets and 
drilled the hollow point with a s-inch 
drill into the lead about a quarter of an 
inch, and into the nose about half an inch, 
and the exploding results were all that 
could be asked for. 

I used 29 grains of Du Pont’s No.18. I 
have a Marble peep on the tang and 
screwed down as far as it will go, and a 
Sheard gold bead front sight for the .32-40 
rifle on front. At any range from 25 to 200 
yards I hold just under where I want to hit. 

The .250-3000 hollow point makes a bet- 
ter bullet for the .25-35, as it explodes 
better. The case on the .25-35 Hi-Speed 
bullets is too thick. 

The reason I drilled the points was that 
where the copper folds over at the point 
makes a thick shoulder that won’t break 
up on impact. 

The .25-35 is the best rifle for ‘chucks in 
a thickly settled country. The only trouble 
I have found in reloading them is that 
after two or three times the necks break 
with Hi-Speed loads. Perhaps if I reduced 
the load to about 25 grains and used the 
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25-20 Hi-Speed 60-grain bullet the cases 
would last longer. I am going to try it. The 
.25-20 Hi-Speed cartridge does not go fast 
enough to explode the 60-grain bullet. 
Would like to know how fast 25 grains of 
No. 18, with the 60-grain Hi-Speed bullet, 
would go. I think about 2,500 feet per 
second would be about right to explode 
them. 

I have a .25-20 Model 53 Winchester in 
which I am using only lead bullets, but am 
going to try out the hollow point lead bul- 
let. It is a nice little rifle to take on the 
trolleys instead of the long .25-35 with 26- 
inch barrel. Harry E. WItiiAMs. 

N, ¥. 

Small-Bore Club Makes Good 

Scores 

A small group of shooters living in Du- 
rango, Colo., maintain a_ well-organized 
rifle club, shooting indoors in the winter 
months at 75 feet off-hand. 

They believe that the training afforded 
in the off-hand position and the pleasure 
derived from it are the greatest in all rifle 
shooting. 

Outside of the regular target practice 
considerable sport is obtained by the small- 








Composite of fifty consecutive shots by Dr. B. J. 
Ochsner, off-hand at distance of 75 feet, indoor 


gallery, artificial light; target actual size 


bore shooters in killing prairie dogs and 
rabbits which in some sections of this vi- 
cinity are a real pest. 

A .22-caliber long rifle hollow point bul- 
let is usually used and the killing quality 
of this little bullet is remarkable. With a 
fine ’scope and set trigger, very many long 
shots can be made up to 200 yards. 

The practical part of off-hand comes into 
play largely in this sport, as it would be 
next to impossible to get shots at these ani- 
mals as a general thing in a prone or kneel- 
ing position, due to unevenness of the 
ground and to brush, mostly sage brush. 
The same pertains to shooting rabbits and 
other small game. 

The Fourth Annual Matches of the Du- 
rango Rifle Club were held last spring, 
about thirty shooters taking part. The 
best fifty-shot target is enclosed, having 
been made by Dr. B. J. Ochsner. 

As stated before, the scores were shot at 
a distance of 75 feet off-hand, on a small 
ring target 2 inches in diameter, 18 to 25 in 
the black, the 24-ring being % inch in di- 
ameter, and the 25-ring about the size of 
a .22 bullet. 

One score of 246 was made in this tar- 
get and the high average of fifty shots was 
a little over 240. 

The composite of this fifty-shot score is 
enclosed. It is actual size of the group, and 
was shot with Peterson-Ballard; Stevens 
‘scope; Peters Tack Hole ammunition. 

Colo. J. F. McNass. 





Million Targets Thrown in Grand | 


American 


More than one million clay targets were 
pulverized by the trap-shooters who fired 
in the twenty-seventh annual Grand Amer- | 
ican Handicap Trapshooting Tournament 
recently held on the permanent home of 
the Amateur Trapshooting Association at 
Vandalia, Ohio. I mention the throw- 
ing of the million targets in the beginning 
because only once in the history of Grand 
American Handicaps has more than a half 
million targets sprung from the traps. That 
was in 1925, when the count was 550,000. 
The program in 1925 and 1926 was prac- 
tically the same. 

I have overheard expressions to the 
effect that trapshooting was skidding, that 
the sport was on its last legs. The figures 
above indicate differently. Here are some 
more facts: In 1921 some forty million 
targets were thrown at the traps of the 
gun clubs of North America. In 1925 the 
number of targets thrown were 66,000,000. 
This is a substantial increase. You ean 
fairly well gauge the increase in trap- 
shooting interest by the Grand American. 
This is the big shoot of the year—the shoot 
in which the millionaires, farmers, oil men 
and rural mail carriers meet on common 
ground. The man who sports high class 
clothing with a gun on which his name is 
engraved in gold letters can’t break any 
more targets than the man in overalls un- 
less he points correctly. 

Nine hundred and forty men and wom- 
en shot in the Grand American Handicap 
—regarded as the big event of the shoot. 
It is, in numbers. It isn’t as important an 
event to me as the Championship of North 
America nor the Champion of Champions 
race—but to the rank and file it is the big 
event because it is a handicap. You gamble 
on your chances. The average American 
likes to gamble. First prize in the Grand 
American Handicap is worth about $1,500, 
but to the majority of shooters the prize 1s 
the secondary consideration. Most of them 
would rather win this event than anything 
else in the world. 

Shooters as a rule feel that the victory 
will come to a man on the 19, 20 or 21- 
yard mark. The men who shoot in front of 
this mark are usually not good enough to 
win and those behind 21 yards are regarded 
as being out of luck. However, it was a 23- 
yard man, Charley Young of Springfield, 
Ohio, who gathered in the event. Further- 
more, he broke 100 targets straight from 23 
vards. If memory serves correctly, the 
score was made only once before, and then 
by the same shooter who made it this time. 
Ten years ago in Peru, Ind., Young broke 
all the targets in a 23-yard race. Breaking 
100 straight in a Grand American has hap- 
pened only once before, eleven years ago, 
by Riley Thompson. They just don’t make 
perfect scores in the big handicaps. 

When a shooter breaks seventy-five 
straight he is usually waited upon by his 
friends and informed of the chance he has 
to become famous. This sets him to think- 
ing. In his last twenty-five he doesn’t go 
so well. It was different with Young, a 
seasoned campaigner. When he got down 
to seventy-five straight the only thing he 
knew was that he must break the other 
twenty-five. He did a lot of gymnastic 
stunts, but he broke the targets. That 
was the main thing. It was a popular win. 

It was an excellent tournament. The 
shooting was exceptionally good. Frank 
Troeh won the Double A class champion- 
ship with a perfect score of 200; Sam 
Jenny won the Championship of North 
America, after being tied with five others 
at 199; Mark Arie, another old campaigner, 
won the Champion of Champions race with 
199. This event is open only to State 
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German Luger “YQ 


Automatics $192 

9-Shot. SPECIAL —_ 
30-CALIBER 

New German Sauer .32 Auto., 7-shot.... 


New German Ortgies .82 Automatic...... 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic... 8.50 
New Remington .380 Automatic.............. 12.75 
New Remington .82 Automatic........... 13.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel____._________. 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 

lice .32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel______ 27.50 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .45 Automatic ..................................§25.00 
Colt’s .88 Military Model Automatic 22.00 
Colt’s .82 and .380 Automatic............... 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20 Police Positive... 18.00 
Colt’s .88 Army Special : 20.00 
Colt’s .88 Pocket Model Automatic . 22.50 
Colt’s .82 Pocket Model, side break 17.50 


Winchester .401 Automatic Rifle 20.00 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle ; 20.00 


Winchester .25-35 Rifle 20.00 
Savage .32 Automatic eiepnesgeieaed 12.00 
S. & W. .388 Military or Police 22.50 


S. & W. .82 Pocket Model, side break.. 17.50 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Ocal, Tnget, Wer BR ananassae $3.00 
9mm. Luger, per 100........................ 4.00 
.82-cal. Automatic, per 100 hein 2.50 
.25-cal. Automatic, per 100................. 2.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 


of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est.1890 DENVER, COLO. 











Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
of Our Biggest Sellers. Only $1 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 


Would have liked this 
_eafalog! SEND FOR COPY. 


Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials 


LEStémmler -Queens Village, L.L-NY. 
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An lin Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey).... 5.00 
& g Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)................ ed 
Adventures in Angling (Heilner)..................- $3.00 Sven - bie Mes 5 al fs (Zane Grey) wererseenne 400 
Amaterr Rod Maabeiing.-nnn-n--miiecevnn-ooowee 1.00 Telling on te Can. Te wett)...... OREN 2.50 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)........ 2.50 Secun’ Wahine (Sheringham) fee 4.00 
Angler's Handbook (Camp). ’ -. 1.00 Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)... 10.00 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them........ ROO ees Tosca (  iouentan te Ase 2 hice icin 3.00 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)... . 1.00 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes . d T e 
of America (Henshall) ~. 8.00 Camping and Trapping 
Big-Game Fishes of the U.S. (Holder)........ 1.75 4 laa ee ee 50 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle).......... 4.50 at eee ees CNA 
Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones)............... 3.00 Back to Nature (Newkirk) 1.00 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) sbinskaanine 4: Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 1.00 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)................ 2.00 Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses...... 2.50 
Book of Tarpon (Dimock).... cosesneesseesesesee 250 Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) . 1.00 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith)...................... : 3.00 Camp Cookery (Kephart) " 1.00 
Call of the Surf (Heilner) “Ee 3.00 Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).............. 2.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith).......... 3.00 Camp Kraft (Miller) ar . 1.75 
Compleat Angler (Walton)................-...-. aseneeee 5.00 Camp-Fires and Guide- Posts (V an Dyke)...... 2.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and —— Camp Grub (Jessup)... (La eee ice” el 3.50 
Ming (Shaw)... nace peoreensenneengeceesecneccnnecnnes . Camp Ee eee eae or a 75 
Complete Science of Fishing for Trout eh Campion ((Kephart)..... ar hig 
(Shaw) 00 g Out (A Manual on Organized 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The “(La Branche) 2.00 Cs yen Ry ( - pati . . _.. 2.00 
Fine Art « of Fishing (Camp) ........... 1.00 Camping and W ‘oodcrait (Kephart)... 2.50 
Eisnerman's Lares (heed)... g ee Camps, Log Cabins, L ages and Clubhouses 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold)..... 5.00 tiiviniear ~ 2.00 
Fishing From the Earliest Times 10.00 WwW ‘lds (Hun ‘ ) i eames 100 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 1.00 Canadian Wilds sage beer piacere seam 
2 1.00 Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) sin ecapece Se 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) : : A 1.00 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) 300 Ferrets, Facts and Fancies.............. 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet). 2.00 Fox Trapping (Harding) . nitoatel 1.00 
Fishing With Floating Flies mp? 1.00 Fur Buyer's Guide salocaliathead eacnete 2.00 
: 25 Fur Facts (lee)... ct 
Fleetfin (Venable) ....................... p 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll)..... ; 3.00 Fur iicanen (Harding). = 1.50 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout (Hills) 3.50 Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hod gson) 3.00 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)........ 3.00 Fur Trade in America (Laut) ee eT 4.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll) 3.00 Ginseng and Other Medical Plants.................. 1.25 
Lives of Complete Anglers (Walton) 3.00 Green Timber Trails (Chapman).................... 2.00 
Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Hal- on wa aay - hs = en ere Heo 
ford) secs CeO ome Tanning Guide (Harding ‘ ee 
Stushaliane. Fishing (Robinson) - 2.00 Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit ¥ 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)........ —_ on Se Sr ae a ee Eo a ee 1.50 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)... , 1.75 Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill)........ 1.00 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) 1.00 Land Cruising and * leitied : --- 1.00 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler Mink Booklet (Lamb)........... CS LA 75 
(Johnson) ... 1.50 Mink Farming CW hited . Sadaudursioteuap 
Salmon and the Dry Fly (La Branche) .... 5.00 Mink Farming (Edwards).......................sssscoe 1.00 
Salmon and Trout 1.75 Mink Raising (McClintock). 2.00 
Salt-Water Game Fishing (Holder) 1.00 Mink Trapping (Harding) 1.00 
Science of Fishing (Brooks) 1.00 Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) 1.00 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 3.00 Motor Camping (Long) 2.00 
Streamcraft (Holden) 2.50 Motor pr te Book. The (Jessop) 3.00 
Sunshine and Dry-Fly (Dunne) 2.00 Motor Camping on Western Trails (Fergu- ? 
Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey) 4.00 son) saadieaten : 2.50 


A deposit of 50c is required on all C. O. D. orders to cover carrying charges. No C. O. D. ship- 
ments permitted in Canada. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me the following books, for which I enclose 
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Muskrat Farming (Edwards)............... 
Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)... 
Outdoor Handy Book (Bear@)................ aes 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller)........ 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)........... ..... 
Practical Trapper, The (Christy) bie 
accoon Raising (Edwards)..............00000.00000... 
Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson)........ : 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton)........ 
Raising Mink for Profit (Hodgson)................ 
Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson)........ 
Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop).............. = 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)...........0.0...... 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)... 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)............. 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)... mm 
SUUNE NOI: CPU on ose «cco onicnceceoecseacceccesecane 
Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)........ 
"Pemceemny CEOTHRASY) <0. acccccece ce cocscenees ens 
po es ene ee ee 
Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitions (Row- 
SS EE ROLE SEER EEE 45 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce)... es 
pg i ee eee eae E 
mrad Cratt. (Pari yce) sins 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson). 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport)...... 
Winter Camping (Carpenter)... nike 
Wolf and Coyote bh saan (Harding) ceaeepeate 
Woodcraft (Kephart) ie a 
Woodcraft for Women 
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Hunting and Shooting 


Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide...................... 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews).............. 5 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols......: 6 
Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen)...................... 2 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5. 
American Rifle (Whelen) 6. 
American Shotgun, The (Askins)... 2 
An African Holiday (Sutton) ............ a 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans).............. 3 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) ...000000000000000...... 1.75 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 
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rR cae SE ee. PP 5.00 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer)................... 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott)...... 1.50 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt).....................--.-- 1.75 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes)......... 2.50 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer)........ 3.50 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams) 5.00 
Griasly, The. (Miitis). 2.45... . 2.50 
Grizzly Bear (W right) 2.50 
Hunting and Conservation... 5.00 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs — in Africa 
(Shelley )....... 3.00 
Hunting With the Bow and Arrow (Pope). 2.50 
Illustrated Africa (Boyce) 5.00 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.50 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley)...... 5.00 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice ‘(Me- 
CS RRR IRL D : Ry 3 
Tist Huntin’ (Ripley) . 2.00 
Land of Footprints (White).............. Lo 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)............. 2 15 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson)............. 1.40 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans)...... 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan). 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill)....................................... 6.00 
Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach)...... ... 3.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
Py gt ESE eRe ney a ER OEE 00 
Our Rifles (Sawyer)... .... 4.50 
Pistol and Rev olver ‘Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition...... 0 OD 
Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge)... 3.50 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 
and Fishing (Mershon) 3.50 
Records of Big Game (W. ard), 7th edition._.15.00 
mrmectant ‘CC seee es. 1.00 
Rifle Marksmanship ee 


Rifles and Rifle Shooting ‘(Askins).. 

Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)........... 

Scatter Gun Sketches..... 

Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton). 

Shot Guns (Pollard)......... 

Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley)... 

Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 

Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)... 

Sportin ig Rifles (Winans)... 

Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 

Stalking Big Game With a Camera ( Maxwell) 

Still Hunter, The... . 

Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk) 

The Adventurous Bowman (Pope) 

Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 

Trappirg Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 
= | ee ee 

White-Tailed Deer : 

Wilderness of the U pper Yukon (Sheldon) 

Wildfowlers (Bradford).....................-----.------- 

Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) 

Wing Sh ooting and Angling (Connett).. 

Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins).................. 

With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore). 

With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 
Game Fields (Robinson)... 4 
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(Continued ) 


Kennel 


Airedale, The (Haynes) 
All About Airedales (Palmer); paper, $1.20; 
OO EOLA DOLE RE 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller) 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper... 
Beagle, The (Prentiss) ; 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle) 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle). 
Bull Terrier, The (laynes) 
pre ee Spaniel, The 
Complete Bull Dog (Simmonds). sa 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette). 
Doberman Pinscher (Schmidt)............ oe 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy)............... 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little)...... 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S 
Foxhound, The (Williams) ..........0.......... ; 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes). 
Hunting Dogs (Harding) 
Modern Airedale, The (Phillips)... 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell). : 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes)............ ; 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley). : 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)............ 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham) 
pi Be BS Bite) ee : 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet). 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, “The 
(Shelley) ; paper, $1.50; cloth 


Natural History 


American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
(Beard) ...... 

American Boy's s Hand y - Book (Beard) 

American Natural History (Hornaday) 

Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East. = ty 
the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 

Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, I'lus. in Colors (Reed) 

Bird Life (Chapman)... a 

Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt). 

Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
States (Wyman and Burnell) 

Game Birds of America (Reed) se 

Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner)... 

Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
"ty as SEW, 

Nature’s Silent Call (Deason) 

Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson) 

Propagation of Wild Birds (Tob) 

Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller)........ 

Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 

Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 

Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 

Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) 

Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 

Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 

Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke) 

Wi!d Life in the Rockies (Mills) 

Wild Life in the Rockies (Ruxton) 








Miscellaneous 


Archery (Elmer) 

Boat Building (Beard) 

Book of Winter Sports (Dier) 

Book of Winter Sports (White) 

Boys’ Book of Canoeing (Jessup) 

Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke). 

Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
ee Ss en ae 

First Aid to Animals (Leonard)... 

Handbook on Archery 

How to Build a Decked ene Canvas Ca- 
noe (Miller) 7 

Nature’s Silent Call (Deason) Diecak Sian 

Oregon Sketches (Smith) zs 

Outdoor Photography (Dimrock)... 

Outdoor Signaling (Wells)...... 

Profitable Breeds of Poultry (Wheeler) 

Rediscovered Country (White) 

Reptiles of the World (Ditmars) 

Rhymes from a Roundup Camp (Coburn) 

Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1 

Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 2 

Six Years With the Texas ee (Gillett) 

5 es Se 

Small Boat Building......... 

Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 

Sportcraft for All Year (Van Horn) 

Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brininstool) 

Trails and Peaks. etc.... oe 

Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) ; 

Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer) 

Wild Animal Roundup, A (Hornaday) 
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Champions. O. H. Nutt, a rural mail car- 
rier, defeated Chauncey Powers, a multi- 
millionaire, in a shoot-off for the Prelimi- 
nary Handicap. For the third year in suc- 
cession Jimmy Bonner proved that he was 
the best juvenile shot. The women’s cham- 
pionship at singles and doubles targets and 
handicap was won by Mrs. J. C. Wright of 
Atlanta, Ga. Twenty women shot thru the 
tournament. The average honors were won 
by Frank Troeh, known the world over 
because of his red sweater, and his grace in 
shooting. 

In the squad with Troeh was Mark Arie, 
Walter Warren, Claude Olney and E. F. 
| Woodward. I haven’t the figure, but I 
believe this squad compiled a lot of ree- 
ords. They broke 985 out of 1,000 targets 
on the first day, the same number on the 
second and 984 on the third—all from 16 
yards. Nine hundred eighty-five out of 
1,000 may not be a record, but I think 
1,970 out of 2,000 is, and I am quite sure 
that losing only 91 targets in 3,000 is. 
Furthermore, this squad broke 496 out of 
| its last 500 targets on the second day. The 
world’s record is 497. In one stretch this 
squad broke 274 straight and Troeh had a 
run of 264. ' 

It is worth mentioning that 3,895 men 
and women entered the events—about 1,- 
100 different individuals. There is no ques- 
tion but that the Grand American Handi- 
cap is the greatest of sporting spectacles. 
More money is given in prizes than for 
any other sporting event, more money is 
put up for entrance fees than for any other 
sporting event, and more money is spent 
by the competitors than for any other 
— event. Peter P. Carney. 
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Remington Contest Prize Winners 


Prize winners in contest recently con- 
ducted by the Remington Arms Company 
ror the purpose of finding a name for its 
new rust-proof cartridges, are announced 
as follows: 

First—Kleanbore. Suggested by W. A. 
5| Robbins, Jonesville, La., and Nelson Eu- 
gene Starr, 115 East Lincoln Avenue, 
Goshen, Ind. They were each awarded the 
major prize of $250. 

Second—Rustnobore. C. Allen Evans, 
223 Elizabeth Avenue, Avalon, Pittsburgh, 

$100. 


Third —Kleenzgun. Omar Lloyd, Cul- 
ver, Ore. $75 
Fourth—Remiproofing. L. T. Keller, 


Kendallville, Ind.- $50. 

Fifth—Immunition. George R. Ringo, 
4220 Monroe Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and R. B. MacKenzie, 10944 Ninety-eighth 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. Each 
was awarded the fifth prize of $25. 


Some Sight Experiences 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read some 
great discussions in Outdoor Life on high 
and low-power rifles, as well as high and 
low-velocity ammunition; also peep against 
open sights. 

Now, I am not a target shooter, but only 





| ceptions, and a gr 


spend a few days each fall in the woods of 
northern Michigan, hunting for deer, and 
I do not always bring one home, either. I 
have used several different rifles and found 
them all good guns, but the old 30-30, the 
303 Savage or the 32 Special is plenty 
high-powered enough for any game in 
Michigan. As to deer hunting in this state, 
I believe the majority of deer killed here 
are shot at not to exceed 100 yards, tho I 
will admit that there are some killed at 

much longer distances. But they are ex- 
sat many more are missed 
at all ranges than are killed. I have noth- 
ing to say against the new high-velocity 
loads, but I do say that any person who 





tries to use both loads in the same rifle 
without a different sight adjustment for 
each different load is due for some sur- 
prises and will condemn gun, cartridges, or 
all. So, my findings are to use either one 
or the other entirely and get better results. 

As to sights, I personally like a peep 
sight, but then I do not want one back of 
the hammer in such a position as to be in 
the way of my thumb, so I use a receiver 
sight, with a blank in rear sight notch and 
a gold bead front of about ss inch diame- 
ter. I am also against any kind of a fold- 
ing sight for hunting purposes, as they are 
so liable to be in a different position than 
you think they are that when you find out 
what is wrong the game has long since 
waved you a goodby while you are stand- 
ing there wondering why you can’t find 
your sights or why you can’t line them on 
the game. 

For this Michigan hunting I would pre- 
fer even a nonadjustable or rigid peep 
sight setting just ahead of the hammer 
and on top of the receiver; then to sight 
the gun in at 100 yards after I had reached 
my hunting grounds and for longer ranges 
make a guess at the distance and hold 
above as previous experiences had taught 
me for that particular rifle. 

I know that scientifically this is wrong, 
but I also know that thousands of hunters 
go into our woods with combinations of 
sights that, to an experienced marksman, 
are O.K., but to the average hunter does 
not mean very much, for he gets no prac- 
tice until that buck jumps; then, if he hits 
he toots his horn about the length of shot, 
etc. But if he misses—oh, boy! He blames 
everybody and everything except himself. 
I have known of hunters who each year re- 
turned with their buck and shot by their 
own rifle and own hands, but this rifle when 
targeted would shoot 10 or 12 inches to the 
right or left at 100 yards. 

Our Michigan hunting does not apply to 
mountainous country where you can see the 
game easily 1,000 yards, and in such a place 
one needs adjustable sights, providing he 
is a good judge of distance and wind forces 
and is thoroly familiar with said adjusta- 
ble sights. 

I do not always practice what I preach, 
for my hunting rifle now is not one of the 
before mentioned calibers, but it weighs 2 
pounds more than is necessary for a deer 
rifle. It also packs about 8 or 10 pounds 
more recoil than is comfortable, and the 
Lord only knows what it would do to man 
or beast if they received one bullet square- 
ly in the center. But in the near future I 
am going to own less iron, and that, per- 
haps, will be a 30-30 lightweight, or maybe 
a carbine. Epwin 8. SMITH. 

Mich. 

Note.—This article of yours is 
as anything that was ever written of 


about as true 
rifles and 


rifle shooting. Maybe I look at it in that light 
because it happens to precisely agree with my 
own experience. The .30-30 improved cartridges 
with 2,250 feet of velocity and 170-grain bullet is 
powerful enough for deer shooting in the: woods. 
It is an admirable cartridge in every way, and the 
lightweight rifle, Model 55 Winchester, is as 


good a rifle as anybody need want. I have fired 
nearly 350 cartridges thru it in the last six weeks, 
and ought to know something about it. What 
the owner of such a gun needs to know, however, 
is just what you have told him. Pick out one 
cartridge—all the 170 and 165-grain cartridges 
are good, of all makes—but pick out one make 
and stick to it. They do not shoot together. I 
have a target hanging up now, showing five shots 
with Remington mushroom, five shots with U. S 
soft point, five shots with 170-grain Remington 
soft point. Each group is within a 2%-inch cir- 
cle, shot at 100 yards, but the groups are dis- 
tinct, not precisely in a vertical line 
ing up and down the target for 8 inches. If the 
super-speed and high-speed 110-grain stuff had 
been thrown in with the rest, no one knows what 
kind of target would have been made. Rifle is 
fine, ammunition is fine, but stick to one kind if 
you want to hit that deer anywhere close to where 
you have held on him.—Editor. 


and shoot- 
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ARMS and 
AMMUNITION 
Queries 


Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 





{Inquirers who wish. their answers sent by mail 
(only a small percentage are published) will please 
enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this 
department will please address Captain Askins at the 
Denver office. If an answer is not received it is be 
cause complete address was not given. Write again.] 


Comparing Small-Bore Rifles 
Will you kindly te!l me how the Savage rifles 
compare with the Winchester and Remington? 
What do you think of the new Savage Sporter, 
? Would the .22 


.22-caliber, as a small-game 








hollow point bullet be as effective as the .2 
1 am planning to buy a small-game rifle and 
want to get a good one.—E. A. Moor, Tex 





Answet ! do not know any particular differ 
ence in the Savage output and that of the Win 
chesters or Remingtons. The .22 Savage Sporter 
is a good rifle of its kind. You are not to expect 
any remarkable results from .22-caliber rifles ex 
on birds the size of quail, or on squirrels 





.22 hollow points do great execution on very 
small beasts and birds, but are not in any way 
to be compared with the .25-20. The latter is the 
rifle you evidently need, for you will then b 
fitted out for everything up to coyotes at least 
The .25-20 can be loaded down so that it won't 


tear 1 


p small birds, by using a full jacketed bul 
let or a lead bullet at low velocity; or the Hi 
Speed loads can be used on turkeys, crows, hawks, 
nd I suspect a deer could be killed all right i 
struck in the right place.—Editor. 


How a Shot Charge Travels 

What is the nature of a shotgun charge in iis 
flight? Or perhaps to make myself a little clearer, 
1 would like to know whether or not the shot 
string out in a long line, or if they travel in 
closely confined pack and gradually spread out in 
pattern formation.—Val A. Turner, Calif. 

Answer.—Recent experiments of the London 
Field, (England) indicate that the bulk of the 
shot charge is not in any very long string. They 
shot at a target, mounted on a Ford car, going 
10 miles an hour, finding that the mass of the 
shot were in a string no more than 4 or 5 feet 
long at 40 yards. A bird going 40 miles an hour 
could fly but a very few inches, maybe 5 inches, 
from the time the first of these pellets reached 
him until the last of them got there. However, 
there is a long string behind these sound shot, 
made up of defectives, shot that have been 
ground out of shape in the bore, choke and cone 
These will come straggling along in accordance 
with how much they have been deformed. These 
weakened shot would not be much account, any 
how, if they got there, and generally strike well 
outside of the pattern. The idea that you can 
shoot a long string of shot well ahead of the 
mark, which will fly into it, is all nonsense. <A 
man can shoot ahead of his bird just about as 
as he can behind it.—Editor. 


readily 


All American Ammunition Is Safe 

Are Remington and other American made cart 
ridges as safe to shoot in a rifle as Western cart 
ridges? They tell me that Western cartridges cal 
ry a copper bullet which is not harmful to the 
barrel of a gun as the Remington cartridge whic 
carries a cupro-nickel bullet. Is a cupro-nickel 
bullet just as safe as a copper bullet? In othet 
words, I want to know what bullet to use to give 
my rifle barrel a longer and better life.—Rafael 
Valls, Tex. 

Answer.—The Remington bullets are not all 
made in cupro-nickel, some of them having cop 
per jackets or gilding metal jackets. The nicke! 
jackets are just as safe as any but more liable 
to metal foul the barrel, so they say. Western 
bullets are all made with lubaloy jackets, a kind 
of gilding metal—they are, of course, good bul 
lets. I'd say that the thing might be settled by 
the velocity of the cartridge you are to shoot. At 
velocities of 2,500 feet and less there is little 
metal fouling whatever the bullet jacket, but 
when you get up around 3,000 feet, I'd prefer 
gilding metal or copper jackets of some kind.- 
Editor. 
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Nitro Solvent Not Injurious to Blued Finish 

Will nitro solvent oil ruin the blued finish of a 
gun barrel? What is used to protect the finish? 

O. Anderson, Minn. 

Answer.—I have never heard of nitro solvent 
oil hurting the outside of any barrel. Never have 
used anything on the outside of a gun barrel ex- 
cept oil or grease. That is not needed except the 
gun is exposed to rain or wetted in some way.— 
Editor. 


Ammunition for the .32-20 

I have been contemplating buying a Savage 
.32-20 bolt action rifle and would like to have a 
little information as to ammunition for this rifle. 
Will the .32-20 bolt action rifle (Savage) handle 
the new Peters .32-20 expanding point cartridge; 
also the’ Winchester and Remington .32-caliber, 
and the new Winchester .32-caliber super-speed 
bullet? Can I use this rifle on deer and sma!l 
bears ?—John Wild, Wyo. 

Answer.—Yes; you can shoot all the cartridges 
you name and any other .32-20 that you can 
find. The rifle is not a bad one on deer, and 
black bears are as easily killed as deer. I 


wouldn't d 


eliberately select the rifle for deer 
shooting; rather have a .30-30, but you can kill 
deer with it, taking care to hit thern about right 
and not to shoot too far.—Editor. 

Advantage of Ribbed Sight 

[ would like your opinion of a ventilated rib on 
1 game gun; that is, an all-round gun, not just 
on account of the heat waves but the sighting 
plane. Is it worth the cost? Does a 30-inch barrel 
point and balance better than a 28-inch?—M. 
Walsh, Nev. 

Answer. Most people like a ventilated rib, 
onee accustomed to it. The rib gives a man 
vreater confidence that his sighting is correct. 
In quick shooting, however, I doubt if that rib 
makes much difference. In a gun thai costs con 
siderable, so that the rib would not be too 
great a percentage of the price, I would have 
one, but not on standard guns, around $40 to 
$50, particularly double guns. Rib looks well and 
is a good thing on a repeating shotgun. Whether 
the 30-inch barrel balances better than the 28 
inch depends a good deal on the make of gun. 
li you get a Winchester Model 97, which has a 
heavy frame, the 80-inch will afford the best bal 


ance. In Model 12 Winchester | think the 28S 
inch will balance as well as the 30, maybe bet 
ter. If I were putting a rib on a repeater, this 


vib adding something to weight, would have the 
28-inch barrel.—Editor. 


Reboring .22 to .25 

I have a Stevens rifle Model 45, .22-ca.iber long 
rifle, that does not shoot as well as it formerly 
did, and would like your advice as to whether 
this barrel can be rebored to .25 Stevens rim- 
fire? How does the .25 Stevens compare with the 
.22 long rifle for accuracy? Some time ago I no- 
ticed an ad about relining rifle barrels. This ad 
stated, “No .22 target barrels relined only .22 





hunting barrels.” Does this mean straightening a 
bent barrel, or re-rifling or reboring so that a .22 
cartridge can still be used? My rifle has 26-inch 
barrel, weight S'% pounds, equipped with Lyman 
sight, and is practically as good as new except 
the rifling has been damaged. This was done by 
parties to whom I loaned the gun. I would pre- 
fer the .22 long rifle and probably it would be 
better to have a new barrel made. Would you 
kindly send me names of people that do this kind 
of work.—A. L. Fritts, Kan. 

Answer.—You can have that barrel rebored to 
25 Stevens rim-fire without any trouble. I have 
used both cartridges; that is, the long rifle and 
the Stevens rim-fire, a great dea!, and couldn't 
see but one was as accurate as the other, tho 
target shots maintain that the .22 long rifle makes 
the closest groups. So far as game shooting is 
concerned, the .25 rim-fire has every advantage; 
more power, flatter trajectory, longer range. Re- 
lining a rifle barrel means that a boring tool is 
run thru the old barrel, making a hole thru it, 
say, the size of a .45-caliber. A tube of steel is 
now turned down accurately and placed in this 
hole that has been bored in the old barrel. The 
new tube is then bored out and re-rifled the same 
as other barrels. You then to all intents have a 
new rifle barrel which should be as good as any 
other .22 barrel. I do not know who does this 
kind of work right now, but you look up those 
advertisements and write the people who reline 
and rebore .22 barrels. I am pretty sure you 
will get a good job, and the cost should be no 
more than $5 or $6. A new barrel could have 
been had for about $8 at one time, but I do not 
know what they would cost now.—Editor. 
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Reboring .22 Hi-Power to .30-30 

I have a Savage .22 Hi-Power lever action on 
which the barrel is ruined due to neglect of the 
former owner. Kindly advise if it would be feas- 
ible to have the barrel rebored for .25-35 or .30-30 
and give name and address of some reliable con- 
cern that would do this work if it can be done; 
also let me know what the approximate cost o1 
this would be if you have this information.— 
Geo. Lucker, Mont. 

Answer.—I think the Niedner Rifle Corporation 
of Dowagiac, Mich., could rebore your rifle to 
.80-30, but I do not know what the cost would 
be. It might be rebored to .25-35 as well, I think. 
—Editor. 


.80 and .30-30 Cartridges Are Same 
I bought a Winchester carbine, 1894 model, 
which is stamped .30 W. C. F. A portion of the 
ammunition sold me was stamped .30-caliber and 
part of it .30-30. I tried both with good results. 
Will any harm come to the gun by using the two 
different cartridges?—W. E. Fulps, Tex. 
Answer.—Ilfi part of your ammunition was 
stamped .30-caliber Winchester and part of it 
.30-30, it is all the same. Some manufacturer 
might stamp his product .30 Winchester ayd oth- 
ers .30-30 Winchester. Ammunition couldn’t be 
wrong in this casg, otherwise you couldn’t have 
placed it in the gun and fired it. All .30-caliber 
bu lets as made today are the same size, but the 
cartridge cases might not be. Other cases, how- 
ever, would be longer than the Winchester and 
you couldn’t get them into the gun. Go ahead; 
ammunition is all right.—Editor. 


Concerning Front Sights 

I purchased a Winchester .30 Government 1895 
Model which has a Lyman peep sight on back and 
a King gold top long sight on front. I want an 
ivory bead sight in a circle, with which I hope 
to secure better shots. How can I adjust and 
place such a sight thereom, and would same be 
practical? In sighting as it is now thru the back 
peep the front sight is too large to cover object‘ 
for fine Shooting.—E. O. Christianson, N. M. 

Answer.—The King Rifle Sight Company can 
replace your gold bead with an ivory bead, if you 
wish. I have never heard of an ivory bead within 
a circle, which would mean under a hood, I sup- 
pose. Cuts of Lyman sights apparently show the 
front bead inside a circle, but that circle is 
merely intended to indicate the fie’d seen thru the 
rear peep. If you really want the Lyman bead 
covered so that it will be in center of a field 
seen as tho looking thru a large front aperture, 
then get a Springfield signt cover and put it 
over your gold bead. Such a sight will be fine for 
target work because the light cannot glimmer 
on your sight, but it won’t be so good on quick 
shots. Most sights are a compromise. The best 
sight for fine target work is a small pinhead, under 
cover, but that kind of sight won’t do for game 
shooting, which is best accomplished with a larg- 
er bead, one plainly and quickly showing in all 
kinds of light.—Editor. 





The Enfield Rifle 

Will appreciate it very much if you will give 
me a little information regarding the Enfield rifle. 
Who manufactures this gun and is it now used or 
has it ever been used as a military rifle? Does it 
cock on the opening motion of the bolt? Are 
the shooting qualities approximately the same as 
the Winchester 54 and the Remington 30 of the 
same caliber—.30-'06? Is the Enfield recognized 
as a reliable rifle? Also, will you please give me 
the ballistics of the .250-3000 Savage rifle ?—Earle 
Woodrel, Colo. 

Answer.—The Enfield rifle was built by vari- 
ous factories on Government order, for use of the 
army during the late war. Winchester, Reming- 
ton, Eddystone and various other factories built 
the rifle. All things considered it was just as 
good a rifle as the Springfield. Rifles were not so 
carefully made during the World War as they are 
now and that is the only advantage the Spring- 
field has over the Enfield. Some of the best shoot- 
ing rifles that I have ever seen were Enfie!ds. 
Most of the cocking was done by the closing 
movement of the bolt. Springfield admirers didn’t 
like this but I saw no disadvantage in it what- 
ever. When a rifle cocks on the opening move- 
ment and at the same time the shells stick a lit- 
tie, the rifle will be hard to open, for the barrel 
will lift up with the pull on the bolt handle. 1t 
the rifle closes a bit hard, as might be possible, the 
pressure is down against the support of the -hand 
and I for one can see nothing against the scheme. 

Savage 250, 87-grain bullet; velocity, 3,000 
feet; energy, 1,740 foot pounds; trajectory mid- 
way the 200-yard range, 2.3 inches.—Editor. 
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The Most Powerful Hand-Gun 

[ am going to purchase a Colt single-action 
Army revolver, either a .45, .44 or .38-40-caliber, 
which would you advise me to get for shooting up 
to 20 yards? Which delivers the heaviest blow at 
close range?—H. T. Miller, Ore. 

Answer.—lI'd get the .45 Colt, 
tion at a velocity of 930 feet, with an energy of 
450 foot-pounds, the most powerful revolver o1 
automatic obtainable.—Editor. 


using ammuni- 


The .22 Hi-Power for Deer 
Could you give me some idea of the value of 
the .22 Hi-Power Savage rifle as a deer gun? I 
have been told it is not so good, but believe it 
would suit me.—Stanley Harris, Ariz. 
Answer.—lI think the Savage .22 would do very 
good work on deer; not the best deer rifle made, 
but light, light recoil, flat trajectory, accurate 
enough, and powerful enough, if you hit the 
beast right.—Editor. 


Combination Hunting and Target .22 

For some time I have been wanting to buy a 
.22-caliber rifle; one that I could use for both 
hunting and target work. Which do you think 
would be the best for this—a Stevens Favorite 
or Ideal? I intend to have a Lyman combination 
rear sight with cup disc (No. 2A) and a Lyman 
folding leaf sight (No.6) put on and retain the 
original front sight. What do you think of this? 
Is the Favorite worth spending this much for 
sights? For some time I have used a Winchester 
‘06 with regular factory sights and back sight 
blurs for me. I am only 17 years old and eyes 
are otherwise very good and I have absolutely 
no other complaint about them. I think most 
sights blur like this for me, but the front sight 
and the target I can see fine, and as long as this 
keeps up I will never be a good shot. What is 
the cause of this and how can it be remedied ?— 
Howard M. Hocher, IIl. 

Answer.—The Stevens and Ideal rifles are the 
some action, barring weight, the Favorite being 
lighter. It is too light for target shooting pur- 
poses. If you like the Stevens single-shot and 
can get it in a weight of 7 pounds, all right— 
good rifle. You can secure plenty of good sights 
for the rifle~Lyman, Marble, or King—with 
micrometer elevation and windage if you like, 
as in Lyman’s 103. Your eyes seem to be on 
the far distant order. You can’t remedy the trou- 
ble, or I doubt if you can. Nearly all men past 
forty have this same trouble and they have not 
been able to help the matter except by using peep 
sights. Probably your eyes are unusually good, 
but they won’t focus on things that are too near. 
Marble is making a sight for this rifle in their 
flexible sight, and their special base flexible sight. 
In this sight the bolt strikes the sight as the gun 
opens and drives it backward, but it flies back 
into position the instant the bolt frees it. Ly- 
mans make various receiver sights for this gun, 
some one of which ought to suit you. I have no 
recollection of any sight made for this gun in 
rear peep by King, but he may have one. Any 
rear peep will entirely cure you of all trouble 
in focusing on the rear sight.—Editor. 


{New A.8 A.Goods | 


Two New .22 Rifles 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Company is 
announcing the advent of two new yites, Model 
56 and 57, in calibers .22 short or .22 long rifle. 

These rifles are a lighter edition of the well 
known No. 52 target rifle. They have tapered 
22-inch barrels, and weigh around 5 pounds. The 
No. 56 is made up as a sporting rifle, sights be- 
ing bright bead front and open rear. The Model 
57 is intended for both target and game shooting. 
It is stocked very much the same as the Model 
52, a half length military stock, and the sights 
are a square top military blade front sight, Lyman 
folding leaf on the barrel, and Lyman No. 42W 
receiver sight, adjustable for both windage and 
elevation. 

For those unacquainted with the Model 52, it 
might be said that it, as well as these later mod- 
els, is a bolt action, with detachable box maga- 
zine, holding five shots. These guns have a light 
military take-up against a mild spring, and a 
very snappy let-off. The guns have double ex- 
tractors and are cocked on the closing movement. 
A twist of the knurled head of the cocking piece 
puts the guns on “‘safe.”” Magazines holding ten 
shots can be had if desired. The Model 57 has 
swivels and is furnished with sling if desired. 
Both rifles are sold at moderate prices. 











@ When night comes 
. inthe bid snows 


When night overtakes the weary hunter far from 
camp, the possession of a Woods Arctic Sleeping 
Robe means freedom from all worries. 

A quickly-constructed leanto, a bite o’ grub, and 
he piles into the downy folds of his Woods Robe. 
Let the temperature drop — he knows he’s safe, 
and he’ll tell you it beats that bunk in the shack 
all hollow. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
110 Lake Street 
Ottawa 


WOODS 234%, 





Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Montreal 
Welland 


ROBES 


Write for Illustrated 
Folder 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 





BEAN’S COLD-PROOF — 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 





Takes away that flat-footed feeling. Gives the foot 
support and extra warmth when worn in hunting 
shoes or moccasins. Madeof high-grade sheepskin 
and pigskin with adjustable steel arch. 

Write for CATALOG 





L. L. BEAN, Mfr., 434 Main St., Freeport, Maine 








Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
ers, hunters and trappers. The author answers thou- 
sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 
stood, $1 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, 








Colorado 


This $3.50 book for $2. 10 while they last. 


NATURE’S SILENT CALL 


By WILBORN J, DEASON 


A Real Book for Sportsmen 


Moose Hunting 

Deer Hunting Pack Train Cruising 

Wolf Hunting Automobile Cruising 
Camp Fire Stories 





Canoe Cruising 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


Enclosed find $2.10, for which send me “ 
Silent Call.” 
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ie 


do Super Elto “‘has 
every: jag”. Light 
weight—power—speed— 
long-lasting durability — 
ALL are found in finely 
balanced relationship 
in the Super Elto. 


An easy one hand carry — yet weight 
wherever weight means strength. Bear- 
ings liberally oversized! Tremendously 
rugged crankshaft! Large propeller shaft 
and sturdy drive-shaft housing! 


And power for foaming speed — abun- 
dant power, with light weight, with 
durability. A motor of balanced values 
— the all-use — all-service — one-model 
outboard. Send for catalog! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. 41 Mfr’s Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Siipér | 


OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach 


An hilarious account of the sporting adventures 
and misadventures of two of America’s greatest 
humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach hunted 
bears together in Alaska and shot cougars in the 
Grand Canyon, because entangled with several 
tribes of Indians, and had a series of thrilling ex- 
periences. $3 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Learn Furcraft 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time | 


Be a furrier. Learn by mail to repair 

and renovate furs; also to make up all 
kinds of fur garments. We teach by | 
mail fur making, cleaning, repair- | 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing and | 
fur storage. Easily and quickly you learn | 
our secret processes. Uncrowded field for | 
men and women. Big profits await you. | 


$300 an Hour 


Greatest of all opere time employments. | 
Fascinating work ighly pleasant and prof- | 
itable, no peddling. arnings begin within 
80 days, and constantly increase. Thousands | 
of fur garments need Furcraft Service 
right now in your community. 


i Go Into Business! 


Earn while you learn, then opena fur shop 
or store. Be in business for yourself. We 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door to financial independence and 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 
nity. Investigate this high class business 
Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


Tells you all about this greatest of all Spare 
Time Money Making Businesses. Shows vou 
how to get into this uncrowded prof- 9 























mm" itable field, where big profits await 
i you. Opportunities in every neigh- 
borhood Be first. Write ° 
ie v for illustrated fe 
book and get complete details 00) 
fs free. No obligation. Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
1641 Sunderland Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


(Furs 


and Made into Beautiful Garments 
GEND us your Raw Furs and have 
Sonera gustom made into latest 
styles for Mother, Wife, Sister or 
Sweetheart, You get more gatisfac- 
er furs. Backed 
bility and best 


hip. 
FREE CATALQG shows 23 new styles, taxidermy 
and suggestions fot men’s coats, robes, rugs, 
gloves, etc. Write today for your copy. 


H Willard,Son & Company 
Dept 28 MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA 
FUR and MANUFACTURED 
INTO COATS, ROBES, 


RUGS; LADIES’ FINE FURS, ETC. 
Repairing, Remodeling, Relining. 


WESTERCAMP FUR & TANNING CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Reliable Furriers, Tanners and Taxidermists 
Catalog, shipping tags, 
etc., sent on request F R E E t! 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR RAW FURS 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 
BY A. L. HIMMELWRIGHT 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target. pistol, includ- 













AND HIDES .TANNED 








ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with | 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still} 


clearer the advice of the text. Included in the volume | 
are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association and a | 
list of records made both here and abroad. Without | 
doubt the best selling book on this subject which we | 
have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


Official Map of Alaska 


Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled from 
latest government surveys and with the assistance 
of prominent Alaskan men. If you are planning 
on an Alaskan trip, or are interested in ‘Alaska, 
be sure to get this map 

Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in 
Map shows steamship lines, 
sled roads, pack trails 
Streams, towns, 
formation. 





durable 
railways, 


cover. 
auto roads, | 
, mountains, rivers, forests, 
villages and other important in- 
Complete in every detail. 
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W. J. Jamison Passes Away 


The sportsman world was saddened on No- 
vember 9 by the death of a great fisherman and 
tackle manufacturer, W. J. Jamison of 


a character- 
figure wherever and whenever he mingled with 
A man whose nature was as 
warm as the sunshine in which he lived, there 
was no wonder he was automatically, consis- 
He was one man 
whom we knew well who never had an enemy, 
who valued close companionship-with his fellow 
men higher than gold—whg. Kadn’t’q mean trick 
in his make-up, but only Swmehine and joy. 
When such men pass away they iéave behind a 
heritage greater than monetary fiches, more 
valuable than kingly fame. Seal a man was 


I knew hi: thirty-five years: ‘eo in Denver 
when he worked g$ a journeyman printer, and 
fipleged: on America’s first monthly sportsman’s magazine. And he 
was just as good a'prifter in those days as he was a fishing tackle maker in later 
life. Over thirty yéars agovhe removed to Chicago and it was not long afterward 
that announcement came of his embarking in the fishing tackle business. He 
achieved fair success to begin with, which increased rapidly as the years rolled by. 
Finally, a few years ago, he began the manufacture of the only barbless hook which 
ever attracted much notice. Owing to the conservation feature of this hook its sale 
has been steadily increasing, both in this and in other countries, up to the time of 
his death, and undoubtedly it will continue to increase in the future. 

Mr. Jamison was a member of the Izaak Walton League, the National Associa- 
tion of Scientific Angling Clubs, Chicago Fly Casting Club and Illinois Casting 
Club. He was the national casting champion in 1916 and has won many trophies 
and loving cups in national casting championships. It was at a recent casting tour- 
nament in Garfield Park, Chicago, that he received the set-back which resulted in 


It is good news to learn that the business will be carried on as heretofore, fol- 
lowing the same business policies adhered to by Mr. Jamison, under the manage- 


He leaves a most lovable wife and daughter and an estimable son-in-law. 
The conservationists of this country have lost a valuable friend thru Mr. Jami- 








W. J. Jamison 














JoHN A. McGuire. 














What Really Exterminated the Passenger Pigeon 


Newton Hisss 


[Note.—The disappearance Of 
pigeon, to a point where not one living repre- 
sentative of its species remains today (a posi- 
tive fact), has been the subject of wide-sprez ad 
comment and conjecture, interspersed with pro- 
found regret because of its complete annihilation. 
An entirely new angle dealing with the direct 
cause of the extermination of this beautiful Amer- 
ican bird is herein presented by Mr. Hibbs, as a 
result of his investigations extending over a con- 
siderable period of years, and will, we feel sure, 
come as a pronounced surprise to sportsmen gen- 
erally, as it did to us, tending as it does to refute 
the former belief that the passenger pigeon had 
been done away with thru excessive killing by the 
game-hog shooter. Mr. Hibbs’s observations were 
first submitted to Eugene H. Grubb, a naturalist 
and educator of national reputation, and are fully 
indorsed by him.—Editor.] 





The passenger pigeon (Ectopistes migra- 
torious) was exterminated by the “poultry 
mite.” This worst enemy of bird life was 


imported from its foreign habitat about a 
| hundred years ago, and as early as 1860 it 
infested every chicken roost between the 


the passenger 


Atlantic Coast and the Rocky Mountains. 

The capture of wild pigeons for trap- 
shooting exposed them in captivity to the 
“chicken mites,” which were carried to the 
nesting groves by the birds which escaped 
death at the hands of the “sportsmen” after 
infestation from the chicken pens in which 
they were confined, sometimes, for months. 
The homing instinct guided these infested 
birds to seasonal homes of their respective 
flocks in every event of escape from the 
fate of confinement or the deadly aim of 
the intended heartless executioner. 

As a juvenile bird lover this writer visit- 
ed neighborhood nesting groves as early as 
1860, to find hundreds of dead and dying 
squabs on the ground under the trees, in 
which were abandoned nests. Experience 
with domestic fowls afforded familiar proof 
of fatal infestation of “chicken mites.” 
This fact was recited at a New York ban- 
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SS 
HIGHEST 7” “SS 1 
CASH PRICES! 77——SSLY 
UBERAL GRADING—fair, square dealing and ms 
a big demand will bring you the — money for 
furs from Biggs at K C. Cash mailed same 
ay ap, fore, are received. ry fine furs get extra 


cash o Commissions Deductoed. 
SHIPMENTS HELD SEPARATE On Request. 


FUR PRICE LIST“CATALOG 


SENT WITH SHIPPING TAGS, 
FREE-<=- Laws, Trappers’ Tips, ete. 
Send neare ot or clip this ad and 
write name and the margin of page. 


E. W. zw. BIGGS= co. 


4388 Biggs Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MINK 


Will pay from $10 to $20 for large, prime, choice, 
dark skins, depending on section where caught. 

COYOTES — RATS — > i 

COON — LYNX CAT: 
in big demand. Whenever you have a - «i Al ready 
don’t wait to write for my price list, but send them 
along and say HOLD SEPARATE. I pay charges both 
ways if my offer is not satisfactory. here are 
27 YEARS 

of honorable treatment with fur shippers thruout the 
United States, Canada and Alaska behind that offer, 
and you can’t lose. 

JAMES P. ELLIS — RAW FURS 

30-32 Mill Street 
Established 1899—Reliable Quotations Sent Free 





























Custom Fur 


Tanner 
READING, MICH. 


LADIES’ FINE 
FUR COATS 
We tan your furs, all kinds, in our 
own tannery. Manufacture coats, 
robes, chokers, in our own factory. 

Rugs, large game, deer heads. 


From the worthless looking green skin 
to the finished product. 








Middletown, N. Y. 















4 PROF. STAINSKY’S SS 
Art in Taxidermy 


Tiatderexy Is An Art 


Prof. Stainsky, the ostetigames of the Plastic Art in Tax- 

idermy, is a “Peer” in his line. His is the best known 

system for preserving trophies of the chase absolutely 

rue a life and nature. Medals awarded World’s Fair, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Send the trophies you are 

pha of to him for preservation. They 1 be mounted 

expertly and beautifully. Prices reasonable. 

Established 1874 


STAINSKY FUR & ty se meg COMPANY 





lorado Springs, 








conspicuous champion of game life, just 
before the fatal illness; of this good man. 
At his request these facts were written for 
the use of Mr. Shields, but perhaps never 
were published. * 

As the mite pest moved west and south, 
investigation confirmed the earlier conclu- 
sion of the progress of mite extermination 
of the passenger pigeon. The guns and the 
nets never could have exterminated the 
species. The exclusive homing instinct of 
the pigeon makes the species amenable to 
the ravages of this pest. The common do- 


interfering man to save its young from 
slaughter. Even the inaccessible church 


rarily. Rock cliffs near the western wheat 
fields have been hatcheries for flocks of 
hundreds of birds seeking wild life, but 
| such colonies ever are destroyed as were 
| the millions of passenger pigeons; and al- 
ways by the black “chicken mite” which 
now infests every poultry roost, indoors or 
out, between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Water Pollution 


(From an address by Congressman Clarence 
MacGregor of New York, before the New York 
State Waterways Association. ) 





One of. the great problems that becomes 
increasingly important is the reclaiming of 
our streams and lakes that have become 
the depositories of our filth and the pro- 
tection of those waters that have not yet 
become contaminated. 

We glory in our great industrial system, 
in the rapid expansion of our cities and 
towns, the beautiful buildings, the fine 
homes, the splendid highways. We rejoice 
in the ever-increasing luxury of living. We 
exult in the fact that no people upon earth 
enjoy such a great degree of prosperity nor 
enjoy such a high scale of living as the peo- 
ple of the United States. Ours is a great 
prosperity. We, as a nation, revel in wealth. 
We have been called grossly material and 
there is a large measure of truth in the 
statement. We should not live for business 
but business should be the handmaid of 
life. Business and industry should be a 
means, not an end of life. 

When I see a beautiful stream which 
pleased the eye and delighted the soul be- 
fouled and polluted with the waste of in- 
dustry, when the trout no longer can live 
in the brook because of its foulness, when 
the lake no longer is the paradise of the 
fisherman and even becomes dangerous to 
take a morning plunge in because of the 
danger of typhoid, I feel that we are sac- 
rificing a large part of life to the God of 
Gold. 

Upon the surface we are the cleanest peo- 
ple on earth, but when we consider to what 
extent we drink and bathe in our own filth 
we cannot give much credit to our civiliza- 
tion. 

We have made but feeble attempts to 
remedy this condition of affairs that is 
rapidly destroyi ing all of our fish life which 
has been a source of infinite pleasure and 
health to thousands-of our people, and also 
been an exceedingly important factor in 
our source of food. 

The preservation of our waters for the 
enjoyment of mankind as a source of pleas- 
ure and recreation is far beyond money 
value, but even if we are so gross as to dis- 
regard that feature and regard only the 
dollar value side, the facts and figures indi- 
cate that we are grossly wasteful and negli- 
gent. The money costs of the pollution of 
our waters runs into many millions of dol- 
lars annually and furthermore we are de- 
stroying one of the greatest sources of sus- 
taining human life. 

In his report to Secretary Hoover in 
1922, the Commissioner of Fisheries. said: 





mestic pigeon often seeks isolation from | 


steeple affords pest immunity but tempo- | 


quet for this writer by G. O. Shields, the | 























furs InDemand 


The World’s Fur Trade is in need of 
American Furs. Prices are high. You can 
depend upon what we say. You can make 
this the biggest and most profitable fur 
season you have ever experienced, if you 


















First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 


Furs Are High 


We must have all the furs you catch, at 
once, don’t delay, to supply the heavy de- 
mands of the world’s biggest buyers who 
attend our fur sales. Fur shippers are 
assured of the highest possible market 
prices. Ready cea is waiting. It pays to 
deal with the old house of Funsten. 


Don’t Wait—Ship Now 


Send for FUNSTEN FREE CATALOG OF 
TRAPPING SUPPLIES. It is a dependable 

guide for you tofollow. Everything needed 
ps equip you at lowest cost. Complete 
market reports, price lists and of ing 
tags, allsent free to trappers. WRI 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 
640 Funsten Building ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


















































Tremendous demand for furs at Taylor 
Mammoth Sales. Highest cash _ prices. 
Ship now! Send for Taylor Free Book of 
Traps, also market reports, shipping tags. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 








725 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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“The public health has been menaced, 
public works have been damaged, agricul- 
ture has suffered, and in some parts of the 
country the streams have been swept bare 
of living things. The pecuniary losses suf- 
fered as a result are enormous and the pre- 
ventable damage to the life and beauty of 
our streams, lakes and seacoast is beyond 
all estimate in terms of money.” 

The president of the Izaak Walton 
League of America in a recent hearing be- 
fore a Congressional Committee, said: 

“The waters of the United States, inland 
and coastal, and polluted worse than the 
waters of any country in the world; far, far 
in excess of any country in the world. It is 
stated, and I believe it is true, that 85 per 
cent of the streams in America are pol- 
luted.” 

The annual production of fish in the 
United States is two and one-half billion 
pounds and the value to the fisherman is 
$85,000,000. The value to the consumer 
you can estimate. 

The recent oil pollution investigation 
brought forth many figures as to the cost 
of oil pollution in the coastal waters. 

In 1908 oysters ranked first in value 
among all the fish products of the United 
States, being 29 per cent of all fish pro- 
duced. In 1908 Long Island Sound pro- 
duced 12% per cent of the nation’s total. 
In 1920 the production fell off to 2 per 
cent. Originally every river and stream 
that empties into Long Island Sound was 
a natural spawning bed for shellfish and 
finny fish. Today 75 per cent of these nat- 
ural spawning beds are so grossly polluted 
that neither shellfish nor finny fish will live 
therein. 

In 1884 the United States coast waters 
produced 600,000 barrels of salt mackerel. 
From 1916 the production averaged 90,000 
barrels per year, and this in 1921 dwindled 
to 43,000 barrels. 

Salmon was at one time more than abun- 
dant in the Connecticut River. The last 
salmon was seen in 1872. 

The same condition obtains with refer- 
ence to the famous shad of the Hudson 
River. 

Going to the Great Lakes we find the 
same conditions. In 1908 Lake Michigan 
had a production of approximately 40,000,- 
000 pounds of fish. In 1918 it had fallen to 
38,000,000. Lake Erie in 1908 produced 42,- 
000,000 pounds and in 1918, 38,000,000. 

The Conservation Commission of the 
State of New York in the report on the In- 
vestigation of the Pollution of Streams 
published in 1923 said: 

“Streams in the State of New York are 
generally polluted in the more settled re- 
gions, in fact are free from pollution only 
in the most remote portions of the Adiron- 
dacks. This pollution is general and is in- 
creasing.” 

And thus the story goes. Figures might 
be multiplied, but I simply call attention 
to a condition that is general thruout our 
waters that we have permitted to be used 
as a dumping ground for our filth. 

Our noble rivers, the Hudson, the Ni- 
agara, the Mohawk, the Ohio, the Missouri, 
the Mississippi and hundreds of minor 
streams have been made sources of danger 
to life, robbed of their beauty, subordinated 
to the material side of our life and loads 
upon the upward course of our civilization. 
From the spiritual, aesthetic and material 
standpoints we have been grossly negligent 
and ruthless. 

A writer in a recent issue of the Outlook 
has stated some very pertinent truths: 

“The nation has an ‘inalienable right’ to 
cléan waters. 

“Disposition of the waste of industry is a 
proper charge against industry, and against 
industry ‘alone. 

“No corperations and no communities 
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have any more right to pollute the waters 
with their waste than have citizens to dump 
refuse on their neighbors property. 

“We are a long way from attaining the 
establishment of such principles. When we 
have written them into law and established 
them in fact, we may have some claim to 
be called a civilized nation.” 

We must give greater attention to this 
problem so vital to the very life of our 
people. 

Civilization must not be allowed to de- 
stroy itself. We must not be blind to the 
fact that the destruction of natural re- 
sources is suicide. Our civilization is too 
ruthless. We dry up our streams by fail- 
ing to protect our forests. We kill the bird 
life by taking away their dwelling places 
and leave the fields open for the pests that 
destroy our agriculture. We kill off our 
fish by destroying their home. We create 
cessnools from which to extract our drink- 
ing water. We fill our graveyards with the 
victims of our barbarity. We are more 
than foolish. We are absolutely stupid. 

What are we going to do about it? If the 
people individually will not have sense 
enough to live up to a high state of civili- 
zation it is necessary for society to protect 
itself. 

Congress is limited in its powers. It can 
only legislate as to navigation. It has gone 
to the extent of curbing the discharge of 
oil into coastal waters, but much further 
it cannot go. The power rests with the 
states. Some progress has been made by 
the state. Most of them have laws upon 
their statute books but in the main poorly 
enforced. I do not say that there should 
be an immediate ruthless enforcement, but 
the enforcement should be more rapid. 
Methods of disposal should be adopted to 
rapidly lessen the dangers of industrial 
waste and the communities should be re- 
quired more rapidly to discontinue the 
making of their sewage a source of danger 
and disgust. 





What’s Your Hurry, George? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you 
will find two clipping from the Tekoa 
Blade, one a week later than the other. I 
get a good kick from the hunt stories in 
Outdoor Life, and this one from so near 
home makes me feel that I should pass 
it on. 

Lovell Butte is on the Couer D’Alene 
Indian Reservation (in Idaho), 7 miles 
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from Tekoa, Wash., Pachal George is a 
Couer D’Alene Indian about 45 years old 
and is one of the reservation police. There 
are both brown and black bears on the 
reservation. 

THE CLIPPINGS 


Chased by a Bear 


Paschal George, connected with the Indian 
agency at Sorrento, relates a thrilling escape 
from a bear one day last week on the butte south 
of Lovell siding. George was hunting jackrab- 
bits with a .22-caliber rifle when he came onto a 
den where the bear had put up camp for the 
winter. 

Prodding into the den with a stick he soon 
aroused Mr. Bruin, and when the latter stuck 
his head out George shot him with the rabbit 
gun. The bear withdrew, but under more_prod- 
ding again stuck his head out, and again George 
gave him a .22 bullet. This prodding and shoot- 
ing was repeated three or four times, and then 
George’s gun snapped. The failure of his gun 
also affected George’s nerve, and the bear came 
out after him. A wild race down the mountain 
side, with George sometimes running and some- 
times rolling, but always in front. George's 
horse was parked near the foot of the butte and 
a running leap carried him to the saddle. The 
sight of George on the fast horse and the ab- 
sence of any more timber evidently caused the 
bear to give up the chase and return home. 


Paschal George’s Bear Captured 


The bear reported last week as having chased ~ 


Paschal George off the Lovell butte east of 
Tekoa, after he had shot it five times with a .22- 
caliber rifle, was killed a few days later by a 
posse of neighbors who had joined in the hunt. 
Tommy Ell had the privilege of sending the kill- 
ing bullet into its head. 

When the bear’s skin had been removed it was 
longer than: Andrew Brede could clear the floor 
with by holding its head as high as he could 
reach. He estimated the bear at four or five years 
of age. They also found the five bullets Paschal 
had sent into its head, one of which had stunned 
the animal, and this accounted for its failure to 
catch him in the chase down the mountain. 
Paschal says that next time he finds .a bear holed 
up for the winter he is going after a bear gun 
before he prods it out with a stick. 


Wash. C. A. BrRunING. 





Pennsylvania Bear 


As Outdoor Life readers are always in- 
terested in bears I thought they might ap- 
preciate the accompanying picture of a 
Pennsylvania cub. This bear, found lost 
from its mother, was picked up on Kettle 
Creek, Potter County, and turned over to 
the state game commissioner. It was 
shown around at the fairs last fall, together 
with other animals, to arouse public inter- 
est in the game—and it works. Then it 
was turned loose in a section of the state 
where bears are not as thick as they 
should be. 

This picture was taken the second day 











some very notable arms for them. 


of first importance in the conflict. 


Philadelphia. 





John M. Browning Dies 


John M. Browning, the greatest gun inventor of this age, died in Liege, Belgium, 
on November 25. Born in Ogden, Utah, in 1854, Mr. Browning has the distinction 
of having climbed from the position of gun machinist and proprietor of a modest 
gun repair shop in Ogden to the highest place in the realm of gun invention. He 
started his big gun inventive career with the ’86 model Winchester, a gun which 
even to this day is considered a remarkable achievement. He continued thereafter 
designing guns for the Winchester company for many years, being the author of 
everything thereafter manufactured by them until about twenty years ago, when 
his work was diverted to the Remington company, after which time he designed 


In his inventive work Mr. Browning was a success from the start. 

Turning his attention to automatic pistols, he produced in 1896 the model used 
by the United States armies in both the Spanish-American and European wars. 
The manufacturing rights for this weapon were secured by the Colt’s Patent Fire- 
arms Manufacturing Company. The first machine gun turned out by Mr. Brown- 
ing was made famous during the Spanish-American conflict. 

After the Spanish-American war Mr. Browning devoted his time to improve- 
ments in pistols, rifles and shotguns. When the European war began he again 
turned his attention to machine guns, realizing that such weapons would become 


Shortly before the European war Mr. Browning was decorated with the Cheva- 
lier of the Order of Leopold by King Albert of Belgium. In the United States he 
was honored with the John Scott Legacy, awarded by the’ Franklin Institute of 
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after the bear was caught. It was not in 
the least ugly if handled carefully, but if 
grabbed quickly as some tried.to do, it 
would bite. We took it in a car, out away 
from the crowd, to get the picture. It 
liked to ride; and sat with its head out of 
the window most of the time. 

The cub did not weigh over 10 pounds 
and was in poor flesh. Without doubt 
something had happened to its mother. 


A Pennsylvania bear cub (Photo by Byron E. 
Cottrell) 


Several bears were killed in this county 
last spring because they were killing sheep 
or damaging bee yards. Possibly this cub’s 
mother was one of these. 

Without doubt some day he will meet 
up with some hunter who will succeed in 
bagging him, but I hope that will be many 
years ahead. All bears under one year old 
are protected in Pennsylvania because we 
have become sick of shooting the little 
fellows no larger than a ’coon. Two bears 
were brought out of the woods not many 
vears ago that weighed only 75 pounds for 
the two of them. Not much of a prize! 

Pa. Byron E. Corrre.t. 





Taxidermy a Factor in Game 
Conservation 

At first blush, and without giving any 
serious thought to the matter, perhaps the 
natural conclusion would be that the art 
and practice of taxidermy is a detriment 
rather than that which it really is—a de- 
cided aid in the cause of wild-life conser- 
vation. 

Upon second thought the logic of the 
latter statement is quite apparent. 

Simply, a knowledge of taxidermy dou- 
bles one’s interest in hunting, not for great 
bags of game, but for the rarer specimens— 
something that is just a little better than 
the average, whether feathered, furred or 
finned — which may be mounted, retained 
and admire? as a monument to that cer- 
tain hunter’s skill. No longer is he think- 
ing only of the “limit,” but rather of some 
particular bird, or fish, or animal, and of 
the pleasure he will experience in restoring 
his prize to its former life-like beauty. 
That is his reward, and a permanent one. 

Taxidermy is not a difficult, tedious art 
requiring years of study for the amateur 
mounter. Neither is it an expensive prac- 
tice. And above all, it is absorbingly inter- 
esting. The boy and girl of today, and the 
young man or young woman, whether they 
live in city or country, will find interest 
and enjoyment in the spare-time practice 
of taxidermy in its many and varied phases. 
It will prove instructive and valuable, in- 
still into them greater love for wild life, 
and a natural inclination to kill less — not 
more — game. EpirTor. 








J. FRANK CALLBREATH. 
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Compiled by J. Frank Callbreath from Official Measurements 


RECORD OF GAME KILLED IN CASSIAR DISTRICT, B. C., FOR YEAR 1926 





—Herewith a complete list of game killed in the Cassiar District during the hunting season of 1926. Weather conditions were splendid, only one bad day being 


experienced during the entire season. 
British Columbia. 


Editor Outdoor Life 
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BIG BOYS. ~¥ 


ROMOTE for; . «iv 
yourself and ~ 
gang a winter 


session with the 
whopping monsters of 
the Gulf, the giant big- 
mouth bassofFlorida’s 
lakesorthe sporty sea- 
going devils ofthe Pa- 
cific. Heddon special- 
izes in correct lures for 
these localized condi- 
tions. Write us if your 
home dealer does not 
know. 


Heddon 
Salt Water Rods 


of Tempered Bamboo 
The last word. The only salt water rods 
made of genuine brown-tone Tempered 
Bamboo. Light and heavy weights. Strict 
conformity to various Club Regulations. 


$30., $35., $40. Write for specifications and 
state your special preferences. 


Heddon Fishing 


Genuine Dowagiac lackle 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 


More prize bass in 14 years of Field & Stream’s com 
tests than on all other artificial minnows combined, 


A Mighty Good Shoe 
at a Bargain Pric 
.0O Baa 
Postpaid 

Brings these famous 


Bruin Brand 
Still Hunting 
Boots 















with 
12" Tops 


Tough tan chrome leather uppers quadruple sewn 
to pure para bottoms. Noiseless and won't wet 
through even in melting snow. Split back stays. 
Heavy bellows tongue. Heavy eyelets all way up 
—no hooks to catch in brush. Long leather laces. 
Flat loop straps for pulling on. Big saving for 
you at this price. Money back if not absolutely 
satisfactory. Both men’s and women’s. Sizes 4 
to 12. 


FRANCIS éco5s'co: 


115 Federal St., Dept. O, Boston, Mass. 














A HANDBOOK ON ARCHERY 


Price 50 cents 
A complete outline of the Sport of Archery—the 


Handling of Equipment—How to Organize a 
Club—Hunting with the Bow—‘“Bonarro,”’ the 
new Archery Sport. Composed in a brief but 


thoro manner, with plenty of illustrations. Size 
5x7 inches, 32 pages, flexible cover—easily fits 
the pocket. It is the only up-to-date Archery 
publication selling for less than $3. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me copies of A HAND- 
BOOK ON ARCHERY at 50c each postpaid 
I enclose $.... 2 (or send C. O. D.) 
Name.......... cP ee 
Address 











FOX FACTS 


Siy Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr. 











HEN a vixen is infertile it may be 

that a number of causes combined 
have caused the infertility. If the animal 
is not old, if it has not been sick so that it 
has not been given drugs nor had some 
serum or other injected into its body, and 
you know it has not been inbred, then you 
can look to the food and the environment 
as the causes that have weakened the ani- 
mal and prevented it from having young. 
If the environment is such that the ani- 
mal has no exercise, correct this by making 
a new pen that is full of shrubbery and on 
an elevated sand hill. Let her. burrow. 

To foist off on another breeder an ani- 
mal that. you know or think won’t breed is 
exceedingly bad tactics. If you have had 
such a trick played on yourself, and you 
cannot afford to turn the animal into pelt, 
and you know it comes of excellent lineage 
and you would like to make an. attempt 
to induce reproduction, the best way is to 
change her environment from the jail-like 
pen you have given her to one that is nat- 
ural. Then give her more natural food. 
If it is early spring or late winter and you 
are skinning muskrats, give her some of 
these animals, say, an entire muskrat at a 
meal. Such food will interest her, for 
muskrats have vitamins that are absent 
in beef or horse meat. Sometimes, to allow 
a vixen to get quite hungry and then give 
her a sudden feed will arouse. life in her 
ovaries. You could try this plan of giving 
an obstinate barren vixen a few days’ fast 
on water and a little fruit only, and if this 
does not accomplish anything there is not 
much hope, as some occlusion of the ovar- 
ies has permanently injured her breeding 
capacity. 

Some fox ranchers feed corn meal to their 
foxes. Now the digestive powers of a fox 
are not as strong as a dog’s, and corn meal 
and fox biscuits cause bowel obstruction 
that stirs up trouble in some form or other. 
I would advise against feeding foxes grains 
in any form, as they cannot completely di- 
gest grain foods. Remember that a dog 
that is fed on such food as corn meal and 
meat or corn meal and fish isthe husky 
of the Far. North; he is a sledge dog and 
spends hours each day hauling loaded 
sledsy! Whereas your fox is quiet or,: at 
most, just jumping up and‘down from the 
sleeping box to the ground... Therefore I 
strongly advise against the practice . of 
feeding foxes any biscuits, as, in time,,bis- 
cuits will. constipate them and‘ this state is 
always followed by lung trouble, and that 
means death. Some might, and in fact will, 
argue that fox biscuits contain a special 
substance or ingredient to prevent. that 
very condition — constipation. Tht is just 
where I would be all the more positive 
that injury to the animals would result 
from. such food, because, by promoting 
peristalsis or bowel action thru a.drug in 
any form such promotion robs the animal’s 
blood of its serum and is a most expensive 
and exhausting method of promoting ac- 
tion in the colon. 

I cannot understand how any human be- 
ing can require cod liver oil under any 
circumstances, but I can easily understand 
how meat-eating animals, such as foxes, 
lions, tigers, and so on, can derive great 
benefit from such food. Yes, I would call it 
a food, as I do not consider cod liver oil a 
drug. Should you want to dose your fox, 
that shows signs of emaciation. with cod 
liver oil, I do not think you will find any 
harm can result, and that very likely much 
good may derive from its use, as cod liver 
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oil contains a vitamin that is very necessary 
to all meat-eating animals. If they are not 
getting that vitamin in their diet they soon 
show its effect. For instance, at the To- 
ronto Zoo, a lion began to waste away. 
The attendant, Mr. Barrett, considered 
him for some time, and finally, as a last re- 
sort, tried cod liver oil. The dying lion 
perked up immediately, improved im- 
mensely, and has been well ever since. 
What that lion’s system resented was the 
same old diet of lean beef year after year, 
The lion and others of the cat family are 
naturally lazy; they can sleep a lot, as 
their muscles are very pepless, and they 
can stand confinement remarkably well. 

This mid-winter month you will want to 
see that the ventilating system for your 
foxes’ dens is not stuffed up, for-a fox is not 
like a ground hog and does not hibernate. 

During extremely bitter cold weather 
foxes can stand such food as cold storage 
tubercular beef and horse meat far better 
than they can in the spring and summer 
months; there need not be the same fear 
of sickness this month in feeding the heav- 
ier food. 

Tripe is a good food for foxes and they 
enjoy this cheaper and lighter food. There 
is no doubt but that different parts of ani- 
mals supply a balanced food and the nec- 
essary vitamins that are needed for proper 
growth of body and fur which, of course, 
means the best of health. Consider des- 
sicated meats. Then consider boiling meat 
and vegetables for food for man and pour- 
ing off the water and throwing it away as 
so many do. This is a good comparison so 
you will understand the great value of 
juicy foods for your foxes, as there are 
certain vitamins in the fresh, juicy meats 
that-are lacking in dried meats, just as we 
lose the real taste and the electricity or 
vitamins of the vegetables when they are 
boiled in water and the water thrown 
away. 

Thus to keep your foxes in the pink of 
condition all the time give them variety 
in their diet. I not only advise the farm- 
ing of rabbits, hares, field mice, muskrats, 
beavers, coypu rats in connection with 
your fox ranch, but I would have a big 
pond full of carp. as fresh fish will make a 
valuable change for foxes. 

National Fox Show Prize Winners 

An amazing new championship record 
was established by foxes of the Borestone 
strain at the recent National Fox Show at 
Portland, Ore., when Borestone foxes won 
the Grand Show Championship, Standard 


Sweepstakes, Black Sweepstakes, Dark 
Sweepstakes, Extra Dark Sweepstakes, 


seven first prizes, four seconds, four thirds 
and fifteen other awards. One exhibitor, 
with thirty-two entries of this popular 
strain, earried off thirty-five awards, in- 
cluding practically all the “cream”—a rec- 
ord never even remotely approached be- 
fore. His Borestone Hesper VI, Grand 
Show Champion, was the dam of Borestone 
Incomparable, Grand Show Champion at 
Minneapolis in 1924. 


Ideal Place for Mink Raising 

I have a piece of ground close to a town, 35 
acres in extent, which has a creek rurning thru it. 
I have a large stone stable not now in use, with 
running water. This water is quite clean and 
comes from a spring. Could I breed mink on 
such a place?——-H., Ontario, Can. 

Answer.—Should think it could be made into a 
most ideal minkery. Be sure you secure young 
mink, not 8 ej ten months old, as your begin- 
ning.—G. 

when to Procure Coypu Rats 

I like your idea about breeding coypu rats 
(nutria). I have a very large section of marsh- 
land and*want to try it out. Where can I secure 
these animals?—W. B. G., New Orleans, La. 

Answer.—Try the live game and bird importers 
advertising in this magazine. If they cannot sup- 
ply you I can give you other places. Importers of 
a oa usually import zoo animals also.— 
I. . . 
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OME game breeders go in for breeding 
fancy pheasants. The tastes of fan- 
ciers are sometimes queer and certain fancy 
pheasants are threatening, just now, to be- 
come a drug on the market. I know one 
breeder who has bred a hundred golden 
and a hundred Amherst pheasant cocks; 
another who has bred a dozen melanotous 
pheasant cocks. These men would give me 
the birds at my own price; as I don’t want 
them they would sell the goldens (full 
plumage) at $5 a bird, the Amhersts (full 
plumage) at $10 a bird, and the melanotous 
at $5 a bird. As you know, full plumage 
means that the birds are at least a year 
and a half old, ready for breeding in the 
spring, and, furthermore, they are as beau- 
tiful birds as one could wish to have. Now 
consider the price asked for the melanot- 
ous. These birds are related to the lineated 
and to the silver pheasants. The breeder 
who has so many goldens and Amhersts, 
who is only a few minutes’ ride from the 
other man who has the mélanotous, is ask- 
ing and getting $100 a pair for lineated 
pheasants. So where is the fancy breeder? 
For myself, I solve the golden problem 
by opening the pen door and letting them 
out, after first catching all the stray cats 
and destroying them. Strange to say, my 
goldens went back into their pen to roost 
at home every night. Thus I have loose 
in my valley silver, English, Manchurian 
brown-eared and golden pheasants. It is 
safe to let these varieties on free range, as 
they will not interbreed; they will keep to 
themselves. After preliminary quarrels they 
get along well together with the peafowl 
and guineafowl, all recognizing this order 
for bossing: peafowl, Manchurians, silvers, 
guineafowl, English, and last the goldens; 
the goldens, not finding anything smaller 
than themselves, would quarrel amongst 
themselves. All these varieties are hardy 
enough to stand southern Ontario weather 
this month, but during zero and sub-zero 
weather I get them inside by feeding them 
inside. Once in, I close,the pen doors on 
them and compel them to: remain inside. 
Of course, by inside I mean big sheds open 
to the south only, having the same tem- 
perature as outside minus the drafts. By 
not allowing birds to get chilled too much 
during January and the two. succeeding 
months, I find that better fertility will be 
evident in the eggs laid in the spring. You 
will remember that last spring was the cold- 
est spring known; indeed, it seemed to me 
that the spring days were much colder 
than winter days, and the egg fertility with 
all upland game birds and wild waterfowl 
was the lowest on record. 
* * ® 


During this-month you will want to go 
out and feed the wild quail and wild tur- 
keys on your place some grain of any kind. 
It will insure you a larger increase of eggs 
to have these free range birds helped a bit. 
A friend of mine put up some old piano 
boxes in his woods and put grain on the 
ground under them. As the snow never 
gathered under these boxes, the birds came 
there to feed regularly. Of course, you 
must watch out for the hawks finding these 
regular feeding places. Should the hawks 
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be on the lookout for the quail, just place 
a stuffed horned owl on a post and have 
two other higher posts near by, on each of 
which you have placed a jump trap. This 
will get the hawks and the hawks won’t 
get the quail. 

Of course, while prices of some of the 
fancy pheasants may be a bit low, as they 
were this last autumn, prices always jump 
up in the spring. Again, many birds are 
really too high priced now and should be 
cheaper. I see a good call for the Reeves 
pheasant, just at present. This very color- 
ful bird with the long tail is a very wild | 
bird and certainly is a poor pet. However, 
he is very ornamental in appearance, both 
in a cage and when flying wild. He must 
be kept away from the common pheasants 
or he will cross with them and this is most 
undesirable. For many years to come there | 
will be a big dem: ind for Swinhoes, Impe- | 
yans, Bornean firebacks and some twenty | 
other varieties of pheasants, to say nothing | 
of our own grouse and wild turkeys, that | 
will pay very well indeed. | 

| 








The Alaskan Blue Fox 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The silver fox 
farmer who formerly took delight in saying 
to his prospects that the “blue fox will not 
breed in pens” will now have to take his 
hat off to the Alaskan blue fox. 

Not only are they breeding in pens in 
large numbers, but their pelts are becoming 
more popular every season. In Paris this 
coming winter, the blue fox is to be made 
the popular neck wear, and so great has 
become the demand for good ones that fur 
farmers are continually bombarded by fur- 
riers to send them pelts. But blue fox 
pelts are not to be had in any number— 
not even mediocre ones. All grade A-1 
and grade A blues are sold or kept for 
breeding purposes. No good ones are mar- 
keted for pelts. This cannot be said of sil- 
vers, even tho the prices have advanced 
alike for silver and blue pelts. 

Carl Potts of Dodge City, Kan., reports 
that he has thirteen pups from a pair of 
blue foxes bought last fall, and that they 
are doing exceedingly well. All his friends 
discouraged him from investing $400 in a 
pair, and had he listened to them and 
heeded, he would be out $2,600 worth of 
pups this year. 

A lady took some pups late in January 
of 1925 and in May of the same year they 
delivered her seven pups. Another man 
reports from British Columbia that four- 
teen pairs brought him more than seventy 
pups the first year. A Michigan man re- 
ports eleven pups from one female blue fox 
A prominent Washington breeder received 
fifteen pups from one female in 1925 and 
had several eleven and twelve litters in 
1926. 

The man who listens to his friends, even 
tho they may be sincere-and well-meaning. 
is likely to lose by so doing if he harkens 
to their cry that the blue fox will not breed 
in pens. The facet is, there 1s no sane argu- 
ment for such nonsense and any intelligent 
man will know if he gives it a thought, that 
a fox will breed anywhere if given proper 
food, and is kept healthy and not overly 
fat. Care has more to do with getting pup- 
pies than any other one factor. They are 
easily raised, too. Frep Cieary. 

Wash. 











Should Band Mated Pairs 

Every autumn I sell my young Canada geese 
but I am afraid to do so this year as I overlooked | 
putting rings on their legs. How can I tell the | 
old mated pairs from their young ones?—L. H. F., 
Fayette, Miss. | 

Answer.—You cannot. Wait until the latter | 
part of the winter when the ganders and geese | 
pair off and stand in front of each other, singing | 
their mated song. Then drive all the young ones 
into a shed and leg band them. You can get a | 
good price for the young in the spring. Why not | 
band ‘your old mated pairs so they would be | 
banded permanently?—G. H. C. | 




































































RUGGED HEALTH 
in the making 
Life in the open is a won- 
derful remedy. Sunshine, 
oxygen, exercise, appetite 
and refreshing sleep that 
energizes every muscle and 
nerve when the home at | 
night is an OUTODOOR Tent, 


comfortable, dry and airy. 








The Outodoor ~*-i.- 





- Ok... K¢ 

with or without centerpole. “\ “~“~*<. ~5%a, 
A fabric thoroughly waterproofed, mildewproofed and pliable. 
A frame of steel, heavily galvanized to resist rust and easily erected 
by one man. ‘ 
A home anywhere regardless of conditions. One that protects from winds, rains, on 
storms and insects. : > SF eet 

Tents for every purpose at popular prices — 1] 

United States Tent and Awning Company Tent makers 
EDWARD R. LITSINGER, President for forty years. 

726 N. Sangamon St. Dept. C Chicago, Illinois Write for details. 




















Wild Mallard Ducks —- Bronze Turkeys 
Ringneck Pheasants 


You'll be surprised at the returns from raising Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
Ringneck Pheasants and Wild Mallard Ducks. Their brilliant plumage adds to 
the appearance of any farm or country estate. There's a good profit in selling 
eggs and “‘breeders."" AND — the meat (in season) makes fine eating! 
Prices, too, are surprising — exceptionally modest, though every fowl is guaran- 
teed in prime condition at shipment. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms, |2'to 18 pounds, $12 to $14. Hens, $8 to $10 
each. Wild Mallard Drakes and Hens, $2.50 each — discount on lots of 
50 or more. Ringneck Pheasant Cocks and Hens, $3.50 each. 
Eggs for Spring Hatching — Orders already being booked. Best 
stock only. Safe delivery guaranteed or adjustment made at full 
price. Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, spring delivery, 50c each. 
Wild Mallard Duck Eggs, delivered in March or April, at $25 
per 100 — May delivery, $20 per 100. Ringneck Fheasant 

Eggs, dc Seesediia April or May, at $25 per |O0—June de- 

delivery, $18 per | 

Terms: Net— 20° with your order. Balance ten davs be- 

fore shipment. 
MONTCALM GAME FARM 

CHARLES KIRBY, Mgr. R. F. D. No.4, Phoenixville, Pa 
Turkey photo © Erown Bros. Ducks photo © Field & Stream 






































































Hoffman Arms Co. 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and 
Magnum rifles, over-and-under, single 
and double-barrel trap and field guns, rifle 
barrels in all calibers with guaranteed 
accuracy, restockers’ and shooters’ su/p- 
plies. Restocking and remodeling. All guns 








[ Demonstratingagent wanted; every county. Ex- 
clusive to right man. Sell what public wants — , 
five tube, long distance, loud speaker radio with madé in our own factory. Best work only. 


single dial control. Price within reach of all, Our Magnum rifles choice of all big-game 


$25,00 retail ;liberal discount to agents. Sell in 


spare time—evenings. Noselling or radio experi- hunters; used by the Roosevelt, Waldon, 

































ence necessary. Territory going fast. 100 page Wade, Sutton and Morden expeditions. 
Radio Book FREE. Write today—don’t delay. | If you want the best, write us for further 
G.D. FISCHER,122 W. Austin Ave.,Chicago information. 
‘Stalking | Big Game With a Camera in Africa Wr estling Book FREE 
By MARIUS MAXWELL Tells how tobe “a great athlete and scien -% 
The author spent many month s in Africa for the pur- ee ee ee he ee 
pose of photographing animals in their native haunts, p 4@ pions Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch. Be 
and this book is a record of his adventures while cap- Z m h athietic. Handie big men with 
turing the photographs, together with 77 most ——— 4 et wT -2- = 
dinary illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot P ry ; 
| except for food or to save omen lives, den the gacte- a -Farmer Barns School 1641 Railway Bldg. . Omaha, NebaJ 
graphs which the author secured are wonderful—his ex- x - 
| periences most interesting 311 pages. $9.25 postpaid. Wo YEARS "aren (THE TEXAS s scouts, 332 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY ges; . illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. ov TDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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Fr eeDook 


“Diseases of 
and ra to — re 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. EV71, 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SLOy ERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 

















fu have nohome ify , fave no dog) 


S. Pat. Off. 


Reg. U. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C. P.”’ 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK: 
WORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits” and 


“Sore-Mouth.”” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 


Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


\ Free booklet describing other remedies 





Champion 
Boghurst 
Rover 


The widely known and Triple 
International Springer Charn- 
I : f pion (Great Britain, U.S. A.,; 
<ee _ and Canada) is now in my Ken- 
“The Triple- mn nels and offered at the stud to 


approved bitches. To introduce 
BOGHURST ROVER him into this country the fee 
for the first ten matrons will be $75; after which the fee will 
be always $100, A $25 deposit must accompany applications 
te obtain the rate mentioned. 


GEORGE H. HIGGS 
1050 West 6th St. Los Angeles, California 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


OT se Ashland, Wisconsin 























RAPPO VON “DER KRIMINAL 








POLIZEL AKC334026 SZ7 


FOR SALE 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Youngsters nicely start- 
ed at $15 each. High-class pointers and setters, fox- 
terriers. All dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonable. 
Descriptive price list 10 cents 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Box 8, INA, ILLINOIS 


POLICE DOGS 


Western - bred, ranch-raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big working type, worked on stock and game. 
Three studs, headed by Flock of Rexden- Belcarza, 
who is sired by double champion Flock von Bern. 
Real show pups of correct type and erect ears. 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 














RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 


piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 10¢ 


Arkansas Valle Kennels 





Cimarron, ry _ = 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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Edwin L. Pckhardt 





Kenneling Dogs 


There is an old saying that “You can’t 
make a silk purse from a sow’s ear.” This 
is so generally accepted as being true that 
so far as I know no one has ever tried 
it. In the same sense and with the same 
fullness of meaning, I say that you cannot 
produce a show collie in a dirty, ill-ven- 
tilated, poorly-constructed kennel. Yet 
there are few who have not tried to do so. 
Dog fanciers the world over are prone to 
give too little atention to what seems to 
me now to be one of the most important 
things in dog raising—the proper kenneling 
of their dogs. 

It is a common expression among fan- 
ciers, “By the dog we know the owner;” 
and that could very well be made to read, 
“By the dog and the man we picture the 


kennel.” A makeshift sort of an individual 
has a makeshift kennel and his dog will 
naturally look the part. I do not mean 
by this that the kennel must be an elab- 
orately constructed building which involves 
the expending of a large sum of money in 
the building of it, but rather that the ken- 
nel structure or shed or whatever you may 
call it, has certain prerequisites which make 
it possible to house in it dogs which it is 
the owner’s purpose to keep in good health. 
Such a kennel may vary from a well-con- 
structed individual kennel box to a kennel 
building with many rooms for the housing 
of many dogs, but the elements of each, so 
far as they tend to make for the comfort 
of the dog or dogs, are the same. A kennel 
must afford protection, complete protec- 








A PRAYER FOR A PUP 


Great God of Dogs: 


Seated on thy regal throne in the high heavens, where» 
with all thy angel pack about chee, running to do thy b 
and ail the other canine saints, collies, setters, mastifis, 
dogs who gained heaven through much ag tt obo» 
a noble brood. heroes of flame and flood-— 


Great God of Dogs, look down and hear 


Ourside chy portals this pre morn a little’ 
an Airedale terrier, nine months old, big-footed, 
rough-coated, with stubby tail held upright, w 
cocked, and brown eyes full of innocent inquiry 
at his strange plight, pleading humbly. f for "a 

That's Dusty Rhodes, Babee ind 
tortures of distemper wore him down. His. little : 
our ken. No more our door is opi A 
Great God of Dogs, I pray thee, let him in. 


And if he cannot read his title clear to fin 
in the skies, I pray thee grant him mercy. 
his record He. dost mkaealk mischief at , 
some disobedience, forget not his unsullied 
heart, his sweet and 
trace of viciousness darken eps “4 
life, no evil mood, nor pr ec 
He teased our cat, but ir wae. oul 
he «ould have loved him like a brother : 
he could. And if on such and such a 


heeded- not the bidding of his 
the chastising hand, and all ‘in aad tae 


He came of noble lineage; his little heart was true. 
I pray, and fet him in. 

His litcle collar hangs upon a nail, and e’en the 
sight of which chastises us today. He has no home. We « 
that he should wander there in outer darkness, unpatted and 


Is there no place in all, wide heaven for him? Is there ho 


hand to take his proffered paw? I pray thee, det him in. 


And if there be .an angel child or two, "whose time may 


cherub who can understand a se pe loves 


s .» Some 
thee to entrust him to his keeping. 
Across the Elysian fields he'll romp and run; and if some 
and smiles and speaks his mame, as neighbors did pn ear 
then there will sound the bark of pure delight that we shall 
no more, no more; and heaven will hear a joyful noise that day. 
Great God of Dogs, outside thy pearly A a5 this little — 
stranger stands and begs the simplest boon. asks for 


someone he may love. 


ay, Page & Co. 


HAVE 


Great God of Dogs, fr thou not take him 










































YOU CONTRIBUTED TO THE DISTEMPER FUND? 


Read this prayer and think of the millions of little souls who suffer and die from this dread 


disease. Then send your contribution, as much 


as you can afford to give, 


to Charles H. Tyler, 


Secretary-Treasurer, the American Distemper ey Ames or rg Boston, Mass., for the up- 
keep of the hospital where such scientific men as Dr. E. Gye and J. E. Barnard (the famous dis- 
coverers of the cause of cancer) are working. Seesiahion the results of the investigation are to be 
given freely to the world. Mr. Dyer’s touching prayer, of which this is a reduced reproduction, ap- 
pears on a 1927 calendar which the Distemper Committee will mail with its thanks and compliments 
to all who subscribe $1 or more to the fund. 
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tion, from the weather, and for some breeds 
—in fact, most breeds—it must be equipped 
with heating facilities. It should have a 
tight fitting floor which provides for drain- 
age. It should be large enough so that the 
accommodations for each dog provides 
enough room so that the inmate can be 
confined in it for a day or two at a time, 
in cases of bad weather. And above all, it 
should be built so as to provide proper ven- 
tilation at all times and so that it can be 
thoroly cleaned at regular intervals. I 
doubt if ‘there is any other species of live 
stock as hard to keep in groups as are 
dogs. The experiences of kennel owners 
thruout this land will bear that out. I 
have just heard of the loss of thirty-four 
puppies in one of the most elaborately 
equipped kennels I have ever known of. 
With all the equipment and scientific skill 
that money could buy, they suffered this 
loss. Without reasonable kennel accommo- 
dations the loss is inevitable. 

Consequently, kennel buildings and ac- 
commodations are a matter of interest to 
every fancier, and it is always with a feel- 
ing of pleasure that I find good equipment 
for the housing of dogs—E. L. P 


Real Wolf Killers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Dea Baldwin of 
Sturgis, S. D., is the owner of Rex and 
Jack, two dogs which are a cross between 
a Russian and staghound and are four 
years old. 

They were raised from pups by Mr. Bald- 
win and have developed into the most re- 
markable coyote and wolf hunters in the 
country. During the hunting season, he 
equips a car with a wire crate, in which 
he carries the dogs, and when a coyote or 
wolf is sighted, the dogs are released and 
immediately give chase. 

It requires a run of about a half mile 
before these animals overtake the coyote 
or wolf. The moment one of the dogs 
catches the coyote, he throws it several 
feet into the air and when it reaches the 
ground the other hound grabs him by the 
throat, and if not an extra large one, it is 
killed in an instant. Mr. Baldwin follows 
the dogs in his ear. 

In case there is danger of the dogs being 
severely injured, especially when the 
coyote or wolf is above the average in size, 
Mr. Baldwin assists in the killing, by hit- 
ting the animal over the head with a ham- 
mer he carries for that purpose. 

The dogs last season had a very unusual 
experience when they chased a coyote into 
a road culvert, one end of which had 
drifted full of snow. The size of the cul- 
vert would only allow one dog to enter at 
a time. As soon as the coyote entered the 
culvert it turned around and met the dogs 
face to face. The dogs not being used to 
fighting in such a place, were bitten and 
driven back out. When one dog would 
come out the other would go into it. This 
lasted for some time until at last one of the 
dogs went in and locked jaws with the 
coyote and dragged him out. It did not 





take long after the coyote was outside to | 


finish him with the aid of the other dog. 

The most dangerous fight in which these 
hounds vere ever engaged, was when they 
encountered an unusually large gray wolf, 
in the Cedar Canyon district of Meade 
County. This wolf was sighted some dis- 
tance away and ran about a half mile ahead 
of the hounds when he turned on them to 
commence his battle for life. 

One of the fierces combats ever wit- 
nessed took place between the hounds and 
this wolf. As a result of the fighting, the 
ground was torn up for a number of feet 
around the spot where the fight occurred. 
Many times during the struggle the wolf 
would stand and snap at the dogs, thereby 
for a time keeping them from attacking 





Hermosa Kennels 


and Hospital 


5495 Federal Blvd. 


Veterinary Service 
Breeding -:- Boarding 
No contagious or skin diseases taken 


here for treatment. A separate estab- . 
lishment miles away for sick dogs. + 


Denver, Colo. 


Boston Studs :— 


Hermosa Punch, A. K. C. 455991___.-- Fee $10.00 
Hermosa Cavallier by aleahcadee Fee 10.00 
Hermosa Colonel. A. K. C. 417494 Fee 10.00 
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Pekingese Stud, Hermosa Chum Chum_____-..---- Fee $25.00 
German Police Dog Stud, Dirk of Costilla, 
A. K. C. 416200 Fee 25.00 


Doberman Pinscher Stud, Hermosa Wachmeister.Fee 25.00 


Pure-bred puppies of above breeds and Llewellin Setter puppies usually for sale. 


SPECIALS — 2 PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIEL FEMALES, 6 MONTHS OLD, $25 EACH 
BOSTONS, $20 to $40—PEKINGESE, $50—TOY FOX TERRIERS, $25—PEDIGREED SABINE FOX TERRIERS, $25 








BEECHGROVE 
SPRINGER 


SPANIELS 





You hunters who want an all-around dog, 
here is your chance. Have dogs 2 to6 months 
old, just right to start this fall, and all are of 
the high-class Beechgrove breeding. 

Prices to clear. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand Forks, North Dakota 











WRITE FOR FREE 
SAMPLE 







On the results obtained from 

the regular use of prepared dog food. Let- 

ters not over 200 words. if accom- 

Rented by photographs. Send ie your letter 
'ODAY. 

OVER 3,000,000 POUNDS OF 


MILLER’S A-1 PRODUCTS 
SOLD LAST YEAR 


biog sas Top of dogs are kept healthy every year on Miller’s 

. ves your dogs more pep. They like its marvelous 
ft a8, E: ily digested. Develops bone and muscle. Makes 
glossy coats 


Ask Your Dealer for Particulars Send Dealer’s Name 


BATTLE CREEK DOC FOOD CO. 
54E. State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Battle Creek Health Food For Dogs 


AIREDALES 
DEL PASO 

If you want a real dog pal, 

best hunting, farm, automo- 

bile or watch dog, get an 

Airedale. 

V.E.WARE, El Paso, Tex. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The New Vermifuge 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture endorses it. Safest and most ef- 
fective remover of hook worms and round worms. Practi- 























cally 100% effective. No danger of asphyxiation if capsules 
are broken. 25 times average dose given to pups without 
harm. Generous package assorted capsules, $1.00 postpaid. 
Remedies for all dog diseases. 


LECHAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box O 333, West Plains, Mo. ‘ 








GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 




















Sporting Spaniels 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS 


Quality, not Quantity, our Motto 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 
Box L-153 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DR and MRS. A. C. GIFFORD, Owners 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
‘ and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





























NTRODUCING to American outdoor men 

the new German Pointer or “Everyuse Sporting 
Dog,” the best all-round shooting dog on earth; 
combining pointer, setter, retriever, beagle, spaniel, 
bloodhound and watchdog. Choice puppies and 
grown dogs, $60 and up, according to age. Im- 
ported sires and dams. Original importer and 


breeder. BREDRITE KENNELS, Missoula, Mont. 











Springer Spaniel 
Puppies 
Bred from the best import- 
ed Bench Show and Field 
Trial strains. Sold on ap- 
proval at $25 and up. 
W. J. NISSEN, Oxford, Nebr. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud — The field trial winner Ch. Langtoun Leader 

For Sale — One trained bitch sired by Ch. Rates of Ware. 
A bench winner. 

Puppies 2 to5 months old, sired by Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale, Ch. Dan of Avendale, Trip Int. Ch. Boghurst Rover, 
out of dams sired by champions. 

Prices $30 to $100. Special prices for unrelated pairs. 





AVALON RENN ELS (Registered) 


he Home of Winners 


Canal Fulton, Ohio 


A. M. Nichter, en 


FOR SALE 


Classy wire puppies by 
Ch. True Sport 
Guaranteed in every re- 


spect. 
Stud fee to him, $25.00 





Ch. True Sport 


CASWELL KENNELS, TOLEDO, OHIO 





Russian 
Wolfhounds 


Puppies and grown dogs. 
Bred from the best impo orted 
strains. Raised under ideal 
conditions. Have some of the 
largest dogs of the breed. 

Catalog 10 cents 
KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 
Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 
Dighton, Kansas 


SALE— PAIR WALKER cnpicoger 





5 years old; male, female; absolutely rt ly 

fox, cata; good hunters, strikers, st ayer pen trail- 
ers; bark at tree, hole, bayed. Four pups 3 nonths 
old, two each male, female; out of above bitch and 
best registered Walker ever run wolf or fox. All fat, 


healthy. $300 for all six. 


L. L. FRIDAY Winnsboro, Texas 
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KEN-L-RATION solves forever your dog feeding 
problem. A balanced combination of meat, cereals 
and cod liver oil. 

For sale by grocers, druggists, sporting goods stores, 
veterinarians, feed and seed stores, department stores 
and petshops. Write us for sample pound can FREE. 

CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 

112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Il. 


KEN-|: RATION 








‘has he mange ‘ 


Sergeant’s Mange Medicine heals mange 
and other skin diseases effectively. 65c at 
your dealer's or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, with symptomchart. 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1166 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 4 

















CAT, COON, COUGAR HOUNDS, 
BEAR DOGS 





Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
J. A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash | 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. Palmer, A.B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. 
owner needs it for constant reference. 
book of general information valuable to dog lovers and 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from selected 
photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 

Price, Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.20. 

OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 


Airedale, Setter and Hound 
By Warren H. Miller 


160 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 
Concentrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. 
This book tells you how to raise and train these 
breeds from puppyhood to maturity and there is also 
a chapter on the Pointer and Irish Setter. You will 
need this book if you are thinking of keeping hunting 
dogs. Send your order and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE. Denver, Colorado 





Every Airedale 
Illustrated. A 





A Regular $1. 50 Book for $1 Postpaid 


The Story of J ack 


and Other Dog Stories 


By HORACE LYTLE 
Author of “Breaking a Bird Dog” 


There are many people who will agree that a| 
really good dog story is as fine a piece of enter- 
tainment as can be found, and all such will de- 
light in this unusual group of stories, written by 
a man who knows dogs as few do. In _ these 
stories are humor, pathos and real drama, and in 
each one the chief character is a dog, airedale, 
collie, setter, or hound. Here are an unforget- 
able gallery of dog portraits; Jack, the lovable 
airedale who liked butter cakes and who fought to | 
the de: ith with a vicious Eskimo dog in Nome; | 
Sandy’s “golf dog,” Bruce, who was allowed in|} 
the championship match as a caddy; Old Frank, | 
the setter, who “held his point” while a whirling | 
snowstorm nearly buried him; and others equally 
vivid with interest and life. It is a book that con- 














tains the companionship, the affection, the hero- 
ism, and the good sense that are to be found in 
dogs such as “Jack,” “Pal,” “Old Frank,” and 
the rest. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $1 (or send C. O. D.) for 
STORY OF JACK. 


THE} 


Name 


Address Poe nate ate . | 


| water 
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him. The dogs grew impatient and leaped 
on the wolf several times and were badly 
bitten besides being thrown to one side 
when the wolf would loosen his hold on 
them. 

Mr. Baldwin, realizing the ferociousness 
of the wolf, and feeling that the lives of his 
dogs were in danger, vainly endeavored to 
land a blow on the head of the wolf, but 
owing to its alertness and the fear of being 
bitten himself, was unable to do it for 
over a half hour. 

When trying to strike it, the wolf started 
after Mr. Baldwin and just at that moment 
he took his eyes off the dogs. They rushed 
upon him; one caught him by the neck 


‘ Z. ri 


hy e et 


Dea Baldwin, his dogs Rex and Jack 


and the other by another part of its body. 
It was at this time that the fatal blow was 
struck by the dogs’ owner. 

This wolf had been a menace to the 
stockmen of that vicinity for years, having 
destroyed many head of young stock. Mr. 
Baldwin received a reward of $50 from the 
local stockmen for the killing of this ani- 
mal, besides being paid the usual bounty by 
the state. It was a great relief to the resi- 
dents of the community to know this 
dreaded pest had finally been exterminated. 

The dogs were terribly mangled when the 
fight was over and their owner says that 
had he not been there to assist, the wolf 
undoubtedly would have killed his dogs. 
So badly were these hounds cut and torn 
that it required a month before they were 
in condition for another hunt. 

Rex and Jack have to their credit over 
200 wolf and coyote scalps. They have not 
only been money makers for their master, 
in the way of bounties received, but have 
| given him the finest sport of his life. 

These dogs are well known by every 
farmer in this locality, as their work is 
greatly appreciated in exterminating so 
many wolves an coyotes which in the past 
have done great damage to their live stock. 

S. D. LoRNE D. MILter. 





Another Boost for the Airedale 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in a recent ’ 
issue of the Outdoor Life that a booster 
came forth to tell about his airedale as : 
retriever. He asks that anyone else having 
such a dog to please let him see it in print. 

Well, here goes: I hunt a great deal of 
the time when there is anything to hunt, 
and as there is usually a good supply of 
ducks in this neck of the woods, I set 
about to get a real retriever. I settled on 
the airedale and have been roosting right 
there ever since. Now the young dog of 
mine is a natural born retriever, and no 
seems to be too, cold for him. I 


Outdoor Life, January, 1927 


have killed as many as four ducks at one 
period of the ducks’ flight, with a norther 
blowing blue blazes, and the stream on the 
river here running swiftly, requiring that 
my dog chase them quite a distance, but 
he has never lost one yet. He is a very 
tender retriver, is fine on retrieving doves, 
and the way the little rascal will hunt quail 
would astonish anyone. He does not point, 
but will find and flush them singly. 

This dog is as pretty as they make them ; 
recently killed a large male coyote single- 
handed. He weighs around 45 pounds to 
date, and can whip the majority of the 
dogs of even 55 pounds. I have had as 
many as fifteen airedales in the yard 





, and the result of a one week’s hunt 


one time, and have never seen one yet 
that can stand him a hand. Bulldogs are 
his special dish. I know a lot of bulldog 
fanciers will rise up in anger at this, but 
my dog usually covers the ground he 
stands on. He is not a trained fighter, and 
uses his own methods altogether, but the 
other dog seldom comes back the second 
time. 

The airedale is usually a homely looking 
dog, but with the brains packed beneath 
all that homeliness, give me my gun and 
my airedale and I usually bring home the 
bacon. Now, this young rascal of mine 
goes by a rather homely name, but his 
real name is San Tan Oorang II. He heads 
my kennels, and is usually quite able to 
manage things to suit himself. 

I shall be glad to hear from the next 
party that has completely lost his mind 
and bought an airedale. 

Tex. Buriey LooKINGBILL. 





San Tan Oorang II at 9 months 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put in cordition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, * dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 























300 SPRINGERS 
Must be sold at once, as the ken- 
nel is to be reduced to 50 dogs. 
owing to business changes. Specia 


prices of #0 upwards. Send for 














new . No duty on our dogs. 
Credit terms. 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
Changin Femgbek E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Cana 








World’s Largest Springer Kennels 


Northern Police Pups 


High-grade thoroughbreds with excellent 
pedigree. Eligible for registration. Farm- 
raised and hardy show type. Prices very 
reasonable and are shipped on approval. 


W. H. McDONELL, Montreal, Wis. 
For Sale 


Springer Spaniels 
Liver-and-white and black-and-white, of 


great type. Best of breeding. Bargain 
prices for quick sale. 


J. W. MATHEWSON, Wendell, Idaho 


DOGS OF QUALITY 


German Police Dogs. Puppies, $15 to $35. Also grown 
stock from best Champion and International Cham- 
pion stock. None better bred. White Eskimo, also 
Samoyede puppies, $15 up; Toy Foxterriers, $7.50 up; 
Toy White Silk Poodles, the small kind, $10 up. Scotch 
Collies, Airedales, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, Great 
Danes. We ship anywhere. Established 25 years. 

AMERICAN KENNE 
16th and Brown Streets 














LS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 











GREAT DANES 


Pedigreed from Champion Stock | 


Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


. . 

Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 
By Er. M. Shelley 

This book is incomparably the most up-to-date, 
practical, easy and common-sense work ever writ- 
ten on breaking all kinds of bird dogs and re- 

trievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s methods are 
Descriptive and pictured chapters on inexpen- 
sive kennel making and training appliances: also | 
simple dog doctoring. | 
Clip the coupon and send it in now | 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for paper cover (___) check here | 
Enclosed find $2.00 for cloth cover ( ) check here | 


TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK | 


90 per cent original. 


FUMIE eeat sv cssctacoccs 


Address : eS ; 


Shipping Dogs and Distemper 

Shipping dogs from one place to another 
often brings trouble in the way of disease 
unless special precautions are taken to pre- 
vent it. A dog in transit, if well trained, 
fails to take care of his natural wants 
while in the crate. Then the trip is invaria- 
bly a trying one on the nervous system of 
the dog. In hot weather, the heat offers 
additional difficulties to the comfortable 
travel of the animal. Everything possible 
should be done to guard against the ill ef- 
fects that one may expect from a trip un- 
der these conditions. 

The crate should be large enough so that 
the dog can stand, lie down and turn 
around in it. It should offer plenty of ven- 
tilation and by all means a drinking pen in 
which there is water. I do not believe in 
tying dogs in their crates for obvious rea- 
sons. Because of the confinement which is 
to be expected the dog should be lightly 
fed before h® is started on his journey. 

On arrival at his destination the dog 
should be given every opportunity to take 
care of his wants, and if trouble is evi- 
dent, special means should be taken to re- 
lieve it. Under the best.conditions a light 
dose of castor oil or mineral oil is a benefit: 
In severe cases it may be necessary to ad- 
minister an enema. It’ is absolutely im- 
perative that the dog function normally in 
this respect, for nothing is more liable to 
bring on disease than constipation. 

It is the custom of some to give a dog, 
just arrived, all the food and water he can 
take, in hopes of making up for what he 
may not have gotten in transit. This is just 
opposite to the best procedure, which 
should call for frequent light feeding and 
gradual increase until the regular diet is 
again established. I recommend eggs which 
have in the shells been dropped in boiling 
water for one minute. This increases the 
digestibility of the eggs considerably. 
Sweet milk and a little bread are good. Any 
light nourishing food that is easily digested 
is to be preferred to heavier foods which 
are likely in this condition to cause trouble. 

What does this have to do with distem- 
per? Distemper’ so frequently follows 
colds and indigestion, and colds so often 
are contracted when there is a de-arrange- 
ment of the bowels, that the connection is 
easily made. Many times have I suspi- 
cioned improper care of the dog in transit 
as being the direct cause of a severe case 
of distemper rather than previous infection 
at a show or in another kennel. At least 
you are perfectly safe to work upon the 
theory that a dog that is funetioning nor- 
mally in every respect is less likely to in- 


| fection from disease than one which is not. 


Address . 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 0.L., Decatur, Ill. 


E. L. P 





Good work at 8 months 


A Promising Pup 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
photo of my 8-months-old Llewellin setter 
pup, standing quail. I consider her the best 
prospect I have ever owned. 


W. Va. C. B. Bett. 
















| By WA. ian 





A friend and I have had an argument as to 
whether a rattlesnake’s fangs are hollow or not. 
| claim they are and he claims they are not. Who 
is right? Please straighten us out on this and 


greatly oblige.—J. C. Swift, D. (¢ 


Answer.—I am sending you herewith a small 
rattlesnake’s fang. You can settle the argument 
with your friend by showing him the fang, and if 


he stili doubts the evidence of the grooved opening 
near the point and the hole at the base you can 
can thread a coarse hair thru the duct.—W. A. B. 





Am inclosing the skin from the tail of a snake 
found in these parts, for identification, if possible. 
The specimens brought to my attention were all 
about: 18 iriches long, medium girth, and from the 
looks of the head; apparently non-poisonous. The 
scalés, as ydu can see, are small and fine over the 
entire body. The top of the snake is of a sort of 
lead-colored olive green (very deep, green) and 
the belly is sometimes a bright orange and from 
that to a yellow. Tail is very blunt, ' ending 
abruptly’ as you can by the inclosed ‘skin, 
and has' a peculiar marking giving them: the 
name; in some parts, of the “two-headed snake.” 
Our local naturalist calls them the yellow-bellied 
moccasin, but they do not resemble mocca- 
sins [ have had the opportunity to obserye.— 
L. D. Pretsch, Idaho. 

Answer.—The snake which you wish to ,have 
identified is one of the world’s forty or ‘fifty 
It is as surely a boa as is the ‘anaconda 
or common boa constrictor. Your’ local natural- 
ist must. be very careless in naming. things,):be- 
cause all the many species of snakes commonly 
called moccasins have keeled scales and the “‘two- 
headed snake”’ or “‘rubber boa’”’ has smooth scales. 
This snake is found west of the Rockies and 
ranges farther north than any other boa, féw of 
the boas being found far from the tropics. The 
species only grows to a length of about 18 inches. 


—W. A. B. 


see 


any 


boas. 


past relativé to 
This article de- 


I noticed a sketch a short time 
a certain species of indigo snake. 
scribed: the snake as entirely harmless, very gentle 
and “can be handled by even a child.” Please 
tell me something about this snake—where it can 
be found, and if true it is so harmless. Are 
in reality an indigo color? In captivity, how 
and fed? Will they really not offer to bite, 
they to be handled and trained carefully to 
i? Will appreciate this information.—A. L. 
rison, N. C 

Answer,—-The 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, east to Texas, Mexico 
and Central America. The specimens from the 
northern limits of the range show the deepest blue 
traces of brown being noticeable in 
Texas. The snake becomes 
docile very quickly very hardy 
in captivity, readily eating frogs, toads, birds, 
smali animals and other snakes. I have frequent- 
ly turned several indigo snakes loose in the house 


they 
kept 
are 
avoid 


Mor- 


or 


indigo snake is found in South 


color, some 


from indigo 


and is 


snakes 
perfectly 


and experienced little difficulty in finding them, 
because each had a favorite spot in the clothes 
closet or behind a trunk. Write me again if you 


desire more information. If you wish to buy an 
indigo snake you can get one 6 or 7 feet long for 
$5 or $6 plus express. I can locate a good speci- 
men for you or re fer you to one or more reputa- 
ble dealers in Texas. I think I know about all the 
North American snakes and have owned man 

snakes from each of the five continents and do 
not know any superior to the indigo snake as a 


pet.- -W. A. B. 


There has been a Mexican rattler displayed in 
a cage in a local drug store window about which 
there is some doubt as to its age and its ability 
to grow a new set of fangs if the original ones 
ire extracted. What I would like to know its, can 
a snake’s age be determined by the number ot its 
rattles? Also will this type of snake grow a sec- 
ond set of fangs? The snake in question has elev- 
en rattles —L. E. Wood, Wis 

Answer.—All rattlesnakes, as well as copper- 
heads and cottonmouth moccasins, are equipped 
(even before they are born) with from five to 


ven pairs of fangs in different stages of devel- 
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opment. The foremost and largest of the auxiliary 
fangs often move up in place alongside the old 
fangs before the old fangs are shed, so you fre- 
quently find snakes with three or four fangs. The 
development of new fangs is not dependent upon 
the extraction of the old; it is a change which is 
constantly taking place naturally. Rattlesnakes 
get several new rattles every year. Where the 
summer is long they may get four or more and 
in the north may not get more than two, Some 
snakes will get more new rattles than others in 
the same locality. You seldom find a rattler 
several years old with a tapered rattle terminat- 
ing in the original birth button. Rattles become 
brittle, break up and are lost so the rattle is a 
very poor indication of a snake's age. 

I am constantly hearing or reading of people 
killing rattlers with so many rattles ‘‘and a but- 
ton.”’” There is always a “‘button.’’ The*button is 
on the rattler when it is born but it is seldom on 
the snake when it is a few years old and when 
the “button” went several rattles probably went 
with it.—W. A. B. 


A Week With a Government 
Hunter 


(Concluded from Page 15) 

one; then while she was trying to make up 
her mind to leap out, two more arrows 
sailed harmlessly by into the blue. The 
fifth shot was better. It struck behind the 
ribs, ranged thru the body and emerged be- 
hind the opposite shoulder, piercing a lung. 
It was useless to shoot again, for she would 
have fallen out dead in a short time, but 
after we had taken a snapshot, which shows 
her about to fall out of the tree with an 
arrow buried to the feathers in her side, 
another ‘arrow was loosed that narrowly 
missed piercing the heart. At this she 
crashed to the 
get away, and collapsed. 

The kitten that we had followed was 
killed two days later, and thus in a few 
days four lions were removed from the 
country mentioned. The old ones were 
killed with arrows, the kittens with bullets. 
Pickens says that every lion on the range 
will average killing two deer each week the 
year round, if the deer last. If there are 
not enovgh deer, then domestic animals 
must take their place. This being true, it 
seems probable that the number of deer 
that will drift down from the highlands 
next fall when the snow flies will be greater 
by far than as if their enemies had been 
allowed to continue their depredations. 


How the Ring-Neck Broods 
(Concluded from Page 30) 
and secrecy. In the gunning season the 
ring-neck cocks flush readily enough, but 
during the nesting time it Is next to im- 
possible to put one of them to flight. They 
may be heard in the fields on all sides, 
uttering their odd double crow, but save at 
feeding time in the morning and evening, 


when they stroll out into the open in com- | Rene F. Galle 


pany with the hens, nothing is seen of them | 


ground, made a few leaps to | 














| for sale. Pups or adults. ‘Mated 
‘lone females. Registered stoc 
_ Prices in accordance with pelt values. 


until the nesting season 1s finished and the 


chicks well developed. 

The latter leave the nest almost as soon 
as they are hatched, the mother leading 
the entire brood away 


able to hide and protect them than as if 
they remained huddled together in the 
nest. In this way they can accompany her 
while she hunts for food, and within two or 
three days they are faring for themselves. 
A week sees them capable of flight, on tiny 
wings. 

Once away from the nest they never re- 
turn, the mother hovering them wherever 
night happens to overtake them, after the 
fashion of domestic hens. The young 
pheasants develop rapidly, but in spite of 
this the family stavs together until just 
before the advent of the gunning season in 
early autumn. By that time the birds are 
full grown, the voung cocks even possess- 
ing the gaudy plumage of their elders. 
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immediately into | 
the shelter of the grass, where she is better. 


| CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, L. Empire Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


MAKI SILVER FOXES 


| Two PAIRS SILVER FOXES, registered. _ 


Outdoor Life, January, 1927 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts 
as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. For the pro- 
tection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two 
reputable persons with your advertisement. OU TDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


= Silver Foxes 
pays big dividends both in 
money returns and in the joy 
of fascinating employment — 
when Borestone is —. Grand Show Champions 
dation strain. Borestone holds Sweepstakes Winners 

more national championships Blue Ribbon Winners 


than any other breed. It is The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 


healthy and prolific. Its pelts TARNEDGE FOXES 


being highest prices. And CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 
Borestones are almost as easy 


and inexpensive to raise as 
dogs. Write for interesting 
booklet. 











BORESTONE MT. FOX CO. 


Robert T. Moore, Pres. & SoleOwner 
Price and profit are fixed by quality of fur. Start with 


621 Pac. S-W Bank Bldg. 
: : high quality Silver Foxes and your profit will be greater. 
Pasadena, California arren ior Silvers oil belon success and a hand- 
some income to you just as they have to others, for they 
are outstanding in color, texture and depth of fur. They 
are also prolific 
Write for information about the Warren Rayner Qual- 
ity Foxes now. 
WARREN RAYMER SILVER FOX CO. 





BORESTONE FOXES 

















-™ taf ov dy tangy apy Vancouver, Wen” > 
QUALITY DARK BLUE FOXES : Bs Nowe 
Silver Foxes, Interior Mink Raising 


Ten years breeder. Free booklet and credit plan 
giving purchaser 1 year to pay after delivery. Rep- 
resentatives wanted. I have sold more Blue Foxes 
for breeding purposes than anyone in the world. 


The reason: QUALITY at Reasonable Prices, 
GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 











1927 Smith Building Seattle, U.S. A. noe Me 
A FEW CHOICE profit- 
“able of of all 








live stock, Write for fee particulars wait prices. 
MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 


Dept. O. L. mover, Wisconsin 


¢ Announcing — 


Year Book «- Silver Fox Industry 


1926-1927 Edition 


The Year Book will be sent free to those contem- 
plating purchase of foxes. The aim of the American 
National Fox Breeders Association, in presenting 
this book, is to give prospective breeders accurate 
information about the industry and about fox 


SILVER FOXES 


airs or 
only. 





THE FORTUNATE FOX FARM 


St. Stephen, New Brunswick, Canada 


FOXES 


Alaskan Blues and Silvers; high quality; low | raising. 

prices; six bank references; over twenty-five-year ‘i us cs 
period; many satisfied customers. Booklet free, American National Fox Breeders Association f 
tells all. Breeder-agents wanted. 424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


BEAUTIFUL SILVER BLACK FOXES 
Now is the time to contract for Spring 
cubs. Don’t wait. JOHN HUSSON, Route 


For Sale—Choice, standard-bred, registered Silver 3, Box 777, Portland, Oregon. ; 
FOR SALE—Silver foxes, Canadian government regis- 


Foxes at reasonable prices. Can ranch them at $150 
tered; none better; some 90 points. Price $600 per 


a year per palr, with guarantee of life and increase. pair. Karakul far. sheep. $100 each; Laurentian moun- 
: : tain raccoons, $ per pair; aurentian mountain 
Terms Arranged to Suit Buyer mink, $150 per pair; registered genuine English blood- 


* * hound pups, $50 each. Write Charles Reasbeck, Van- 
MAKI SILVER FOX FARM, Zim, Minn. kleek Hill, Ontario. 9-5 


FOR SALE—Silver foxes. The progeny of the famous 
Brunswick strain of Canadian silver foxes. Noted 








ESTABLISHED 1914 











BLUE FOXES from the yards of the tamest foxes in 
America, where breeding and feeding problems have 
been solved, $275 per pair. Silver foxes, $700 per pair. | for their exceptional fur qualities. Write DuBois 
Chinchilla rabbits, $25 for a trio from pedigreed stock. | Silver Fox Co., Inc., DuBois, Pa. tf 
~ ‘ ; < at dhatno 

— Fox Farm, 5072 7th Ave., N. E. memes | | CATCH tem 445.60 faces la frou lowe fo fave 
weeks’ time, Can teach any reader of this magazine 

how to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Had- 
ley, Stanstead, Quebec. 8-6 








Minnie 


Sirwert, 518 7th St. S. E., Rochester, Minn. 
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he Birds and Animals 








- 


The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 














Mounted Ringneck 
Pheasant Cocks 


Also Mounted Game and fancy Pheas- 
ants. Ringneck Pheasants for breeding 
and stocking. Mongolian, Silver, Gold- 
en, Lady Amherst and Reeves Pheas- 
ants. Water Fowls. Eggs in Spring. 
Illustrated Literature 10 cents 
INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
Telford 







Pennsylvania 





| Birds and Animals 


1 AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL Co. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 












PORTSMEN: I sell Wild Cotton- 
tail, Jack and Snowshoe Rabbits, 
Squirrels, Wild Turkey, Quail for 
stocking purposes. Tarman, Quincy, Pa. 

















Make Money Rling Squ uabs 

Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 


breeds. 





Send stamp for Catalog 








ALLSTON SQUAB CO., 36 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 





Pheasants — Partridges — Grouse — Wild 
Turkeys — Waterfowl 
Pure-bred, sturdy Game and 
Fancy Birds and Animals, for 
leasure or profit. Every out- 
oor man should = the 48- 
eautitully 1 > lt ow inv toe 
dime or stamps. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW 
GAME FARM 





Catalog Free! 


R. F. D. 606 Springfield, Ohio 


\BOB WHITE QUAIL 


For restocking purposes only. De- 
livery February, March and April. 
Price $2.00 each, expressed from 
Pascagoula, Miss. Order now — 
supply pg ty 













M. E. BOGLE 
510 E. Elmira, San Antonio,Tex. 
(Largest raiser of quail in the world) 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


The gamest, fastest fighting 
and most beautiful of all pit 
games. Send for catalogue. 
Young stag and two pul- 
lets, now $10. 


GEORGE B. MEANS 
Successor to 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 


ig Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make oo 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as 

show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE pn 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3107 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 


MAKE ‘sla MONEY_We. Geonty 
ind pay you following prices gor an 


Cy >New 
—Cainchil ench— 
82-page ilinstrated book, catalo 
also copy of Fu 
fox, etc. 

ISE 


Gon" wes the eta all for Ie 






































pend. contract, 
e, tells how to 

Address 
rk, Missourt 


min! 





SQUAB BOOK 
NUMBER 3 


Send now for this interestin 
how a beginner started sma’ 


book tellin, 
in backyar 


with no money, now has a $30,000 plant, 
Side a barrels squabs yearly, paid 75 to 
barrel. You can do the same. Price 






Kennel Department 


LOOK! “LOOK! GENTLE MEN !—Here is your chance 

to buy a real coon dog. I am offering you my old 
reliable coon dog Dock, age 4, breeding Kentucky 
English strain, good size, extra good looker, O. K. in 
every respect, open trailer, good tree barker, all-night 
hunter; rabbit, fox and stock-proof. He will do the 
trick in mountains, hills, swamps and sloughs. He is 
the kind that you all like to own but seldom get. 
First $60 gets him, subject to 15 days’ trial. Refer- 
ence, First National Bank. A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky. 


UNREGISTERED POINTER BITCH—8 months; ready 


to hunt; liver and white. She’s a dandy, with good 
eye and nose and short, straight tail. On approval at 
$12.50. Year-old bitches, crazy to hunt; and say, but 
they can travel; all papers with these on approval at 
$25. Nearly broken unregistered lemon and white 
pointer bitch; makes beautiful points; if you want a 
close worker, here she is: steal her at $40. C. L. 


Phillips, Barnard, Mo. 


LOOK! LOOK! RABBIT HUNTERS!—I offer you for 


sale my pair of rabbit hounds, Ford and Bess; age 
2% years; breeding thorobred Kentucky English 
strain; good as ever run a trail; medium size; extra 


good lookers; neither man nor gun-shy; all- day hunt- 
ers; have beautiful voices; will ship any where on 15 
days’ trial; first $30 gets them, C. O. Reference, 
First National Bank. J. M. Erwin, Sat all Ky. 


TETRACHL ORETHYLENE—The new wormer. A safe 

treatment for puppies and an effective treatment for 
dogs. Safer than carbon tetrachloride’and no danger of 
asphyxiation. Used in cases of hook and round worms 
and running-barking fits. In capsules for dogs and 
puppies. Assorted sizes, $1 postpaid. Harrison Chem- 
ical Co., Dept. 4, Quincy, Ill. 1-3 
TRAINED POINTER DOG, 3 years old, stanch on 

points, good nose, good retriever, good looking fel- 
low, $75, Trained pointer bitch, same class, 2% years 


old, does it all, $50. Will ship C.O. D. on_5 days 
trial, you guarantee express both ways. We have 
others. Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. 





FIFTY LIGHT ont silver gray police pups, pedigreed; 

females $15, males $30. Grown bitches, open an 
bred. White poles ups, $50 each. Strongheart blood- 
lines. Shipped é D on approval. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. __ Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 1-6 


THE Be E GRASS FARM KENNEI 5, Berry, Ky., 

Dept. R, offer for sale setters and pointers, fox and 
cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. t 

















structions and market for all he raised. 
Fortunes made year! 
FREE WORKING PLAN. 


Mr. Drew made $126 from only one doe 
in 1926. We supplied his start, full in- 


Write for our 


PACIFIC FUR CO., Inc., 8634 S. Figueroa, Los Angeles, Cal. 





BITS, PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT. 








fornia Building, Denver, Colorado. 


FOR SALE—The ‘“‘Screw-Bug,’’ a mechanical 

Better than live ferrets for hunting rabbits, 
hogs, etc. Guaranteed to work. Five days’ 
each. Order now or write for circulars. 
Byron, Il. 


NOTICE, 





trial. 





FUR FARMERS—Live skunks, 

split-caps; special prices on large orders; quarter, 
half, narrow stripes, cheap. Get our prices before buy- 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed. L. W. Brown, 
Hall, Md. 


MONEY IN 





RAISING PHEASANTS — “Pheasant 

Farming,’’ illustrated, tells how. Quarter century 
experience. Postpaid, one dollar. ‘Gene M. Simpson, 
Corvallis, Ore. 12-3 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED — Bred females for sale. 

Also raccoons, minks. Instructive, interesting de- 
scriptive catalog, 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, 
Minn. 11-3 


WILD RABBITS—Cottontails a 





nd jacks, any number, 








priced right; place orders early; live delivery. Earl 
Johnson, Rago, Kan. 11-3 
FOR SALE—Foxes, raccoons, muskrats, rabbits, mink, 





ferrets, opossums, skunks, squirrels. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 
RAISE RABBITS—lIt pays. Buy pedigreed rabbits. 


Illustrated book 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Beth- 


lehem, Pa. 
PEAFOWL, PHEAS. ANTS, BANTAMS, 
geese, ducks. Free circular. John Hass, 








pigeons, wild 
Bettendorf, 
1-5 





FE RE TS- —Price, “quality, safe arrival "guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 10-5 


CHINESE RING-NECK PHEASANTS for 


_ Purposes; price $3. E. _Stoddard, Wauna, 


breeding 
Ore. 





You are nancial the best of serv- 
ice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 








SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RAB- 


Tell me how you are situated and I’ll show 
you how to make big profits. CONRAD’S, 708 Cali- 


ferret. 
ground 
$4 
Al Grabow, 


star blacks, 


White 

















ae 
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Ao BX at 


fa 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron WorksCo. °:* 


Minneapolis 
Minnesota 





of book is 50¢ a3 = will mail it to you for na d addresses | FOR SALE—My pair of trained coon and opossum 

of four of your friends and your own. Ask for Book No. Three. rape tenth gee aed bs a bases a ae 
Plymouth Rock Squab Street, Melrose ers an r 

Co., 429 H Melrose Highlands, Mass. please the most ennetine- For $75 on trial. B. Kester- 

¥ __ Founder of the the Squab Industry 26 Years Ago son, Sedalia, Ky., B-171. - 

IRISH W. ars R SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 

Raise Chinchilla F way Ne vend trainer. — stock. Genuine gute sean 

ail strain. pies, youngsters anc rainec ogs. 

MAKE BIG MONEY ont K. Swan, “Chico, Calif. tf 





EXCHANGE $50 registered police pups for “gold watch, 

kodak, traveling bags, gun, Sopene, vending ma- 
chines, radio. Louisville Vending Co., 710 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, _ Ky. 

IRISH TERRIE RS in the home, 
the best pals and protectors. 
puppies for sale. Altura Kennels, 

El Paso, Tex. 





camp “or field” prove 
High-class_registered 
Route 1, Box B-250, 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap; free trial; 
C. O. D.; fur finders, money makers. Feed, medi- 
cine, ene horns. Catalog. Kaskaskia, S-13, Her- 


rick, 
REG ay RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS — P ‘uppies 
and grown dogs; ee | large, curly, si 








coated; beautiful specimens B. Kullbeck, Havre, 
Mont. PAGE ES dies to 
FOR SALE—Coon and combination hounds; experi- 


enced hunters in Ozark Mountains, where the best 
hounds are found. Long trial. H. M. Collins, Sturkie, 
Ark. oe 
CLOSING OUT—High-class springer spaniels; pups, 

$15 to $25; grown dogs, $35 and up; best bloodlines; 
papers furnished. J. F. Meyer, Box 467, Chadron, Nebr. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT dogs for sale; the very best 
Raised at the business. H. G. Hayes, professional 
guide and hunter, McKenzie Bridge, Ore. 






































RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPS—Easily trained on 
wolves and coyotes; best breeding. Mrs. Roberts, 

4113 Beachwood, Pine Lawn, Mo. 

THREE ENGLISH BEAGLES, 2 years old, broken on 
rabbits, with pedigree. Litter of pups. Henry F itz- 

gerald, Monroe, N. Y. 

OLD-TIME, LONG-EARED black and tan registered 
foxhound puppies; purple ribbon bred. Edwin Kul- 

beck, Havre, Mont. i 

FOR SAL E—Western trained big-game hounds ; also 
fox, coon and opossum dogs. Address Noah King, 

Calico Rock, Ark. 

COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES — Finest bloodlines. 
Buy now for next season’s hunting. H. M. Butler, 

Villard Minn. ra 

NEWFOUNDL ANDS— Mammoth, healthy, intelligent 
registered dogs. Pups for sale. Birky Kennels, 

Fisher. Tl._ 

COON, OPOSSU M, “SKUNK and rabbit hounds, cheap; 
10 days’ trial. J. D. Burrus, Taskee Station, Mo. 
BEAUTIFUL FEM: ALE IRISH SETTER, eligible, 8 

months old, $25. S. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 
TR: go COON, FOX and rabbit hounds and pups 
f E. Chandler, Sharon Center, Ohio 8-6 
-1 i COON, skunk and opossum - unds ; trial; 
reasonable. A. F. Sampey, Springfield, 0-4 
FOR SALE—100 coon, opossum, fox ands rabbit hounds. 
Cc. O. D. trial. A. . Doran, Murray, Ky 9-5 
BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, cheap; trial C. O. D 
approv al. B. Sharkey, Westminster, Md. 3 


FOXHOUNDS, BEAR, CAT, trained; al 


rotes: 
coyotes; 





pups. Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, Ore 
POINTERS. REAL BIRD DOGS, do it all; cheap; 
trial. B. Sharkey, Westminster, Md. 11-3 
FOR “SALE Pedigreed Russian wolfhound puppies. 
_ Soren Steffenson, Dannebrog, Nebr. 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15 
dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 
BEAGLE PU PS—Males $8.50, females $7.5 


Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 











Pee Kennel 1 Department 


LOOK! LOOK! FUR H HUNTERS !—For sale, my 4- 
year-old dog John D.; a sure fur getter; breeding 
Red Bone and Black and Tan; good size, gc looker, 
O. K. in every respect; a real opossum, coon, skunk 
and mink hound. He is a dog that any man will be 
proud of. There was over $500 worth of fur caught 
with him last season. First $45 gets him, subject to 
15 days’ trial; satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Reference, First National Bank. J. M. Erwin, 
Murray, Ky. 
REVILO— GENUINE TETRACHLORETHYLENE, 
the new wormer discovered by the Government. 
More effective than carbon agp apenas and the saf- 
est anthelmintic known. Safe for puppies 3 weeks old. 
Avoid imitations by ace gees Revilo—preferred by 
America’s largest kennels. Cures running-barking 
fits. Assorted capsules for dogs and puppies. $1 post- 
paid, Oliver Products Co., Dept. 14, Quincy, Ill. tf 


STOP! STOP! COON HUNTERS!—For sale, my y still 

trailing coon dog Lake; 4 years old, good size, K. 
in every respect; all- night hunter; rabbit, fox and 
stock-proof; extra good tree barker. Lake’s record 
already this season is high as three coons in one 
night. He will satisfy. First $55 gets him, subject to 
15 days’ trial. Reference, First National Bank. A. F. 
Doran, Murray, Ky. 


FOR SALE— My coonhound Rock; good as roams the 

woods, 4 years old, full- blooded hound, wide hunter 
and true tree barker; rabbit, fox and stock-proof. I 
pay all express’charges and ship C.O. D. $50. 30 
days’ trial, money deposited with your agent. Bob 
Sanderson, Box 261, Mayfield, Ky. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, foxhounds. Stud 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready to 
train. Also puppies various ages, ready to train. Stud 
dogs of each above breed at public stud. a * and 
photos, 6c st amps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


PEDIGREE D WHITE COLL IE puppies for nin di- 

rect breeding from Kish Ke Kosh King Pierre and 
Jefferson White Pees ee acknowledged the best white 
collies in the U. . F, Adams, 4558 Yates, Denver, 

















Colo. Gallup 5234: M. 
FOR SALE— My pair of ‘trained rabbit “hounds, ‘Ed and 
Pearl; C. O. D., $27.50; 2 and 3 years old; will start 


not gun-shy, 
C. Scott, D-37, 


and drive a rabbit until shot or holed; 
no faults. Will ship on 15 days’ trial. 
Mayfield, Ky. 


THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 

setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake retriev- 
ers, pups, trained dogs; desirable kind wanted; inclose 
¢ cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, meer 
owa. t 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL puppies, best blood, 

nicely marked, at farm prices. Brood bitch, heavy 
producer of fine puppies, partially trained. H. Steuart, 
Route 1, Box 66, Medford, Ore. 


SPORTSMEN — BEAGLES and rabbit. “hounds, coon, 

skunk, opossum, squirrel dogs, bird dogs, toy dogs, 
all breeds; pigeons and pet stock. Catalog 10c. L. W. 
Brown, White Hall, Md. 


FOR SALE—Llewellin and English setters; also rab- 
bit hounds; sent on trial. Pamphlets free. 
Kennels, Marydel, Md. 8-6 


GERMAN POLICE PUPS — Finest bloodlines, trained 
parents. If interested in good stuff, write H. M. 
Butler, Villard, Minn. 


POLICE PUPS for sale; 
Anson, Mose, N. D. 


LLEWELLIN AND IRISH SETTER bred | up. females 
and pups for sale. H. L. Brandl, New Munich, Minn. 


HUNTING HOU NDS CHEAP—Trial. Dixie Kennels, 
B-4, Herrick, 














blue ribbon winners. Arthur 















The NEW .22 
Walther PRECISION Automatic 


bolt -action rifle is acknowledged the best small - bore 
rifle on the market. Supplied with or without ’scope. 

There is no better r big- game rifle | on the market than 
the genuine Steyr M 

We are sole distributors for the U. S. and Canada on 
the above De Luxe rifles, as well as on the new .22 
Walther Automatic Sport-Target Pistol, the new Wal- 
ther .25 Vest Pocket Automatic (smallest on the mar- 
ket), and the superior Georg Knaak made-to-measure 
guns. 

Sequola Gun Bluer, $2 complete. Your money refund- 
ed if it fails to do a factory job. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, order from us. 


Catalog 5c 
SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO., 17 Spear Street, San Francisco 


























RIFLE TELESCOPES 


Imported. Kahles, Vienna. Best quality. Mountings, 
all sizes, several styles. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, III. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 


YANKEE SPEOIALTY 00. 1 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


CLOSING OUT 


entire stock of genuine Mauser and Mannlicher 
rifles, Sauer shotguns. Lowest prices in the U. S. 
Send stamp for list. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South St., Boston 
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Arms 


BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK a CATALOG 
10 CEN 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 





Special 
Famous J. P. Sauer & Son 


German Guns 
We recently acquired the agency of J. P. 
Sauer & Son of Suhl,Germany, and withit an 
overstock of these world-famoussporting guns. 
As long as they last, we offer a discount of 
20%. Prices are $90 to $500. Orders must 
be accompanied by this advertisement. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
349 Madison Ave., New York 


WANTED - Divcilivdis 


Colt New Service, Bisley and Frontier models. 
Colt and other cap and ball revolvers, .36-cal. 
and larger. Cap and ball cylinder rifies. Bowie 
knives. Bullet pouches. Powder horns. Bullet 
molds and cherries in quantities. Mounted or 
unmounted Texas Longhorns. Address 

















THE SPENCERS, 91 E. 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





















Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $4.00 

guns in ten minutes for 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. O-1 Bradford, Pa. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 




















MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 








46-TE9mm & 


2°76 Imm & 


3 Se 7.45mmgh9mm NEW 
Equip your Luger pistol ee om as 
with our interchangeablelong bar- FREE 


rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 ri nd 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS © ORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. U.S.A. 


WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol; or exchange with you for any 
other firearm you may want. Write me 
what you have, what you want, and I 
will make you an offer by return mail. 
S.J. FRANCIS, 115 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


* 
CLEARANCE SALE — Bargains 
Due to changes in departments 
GEBR. ADAMY Over-Under Shotgun $165700 
GEBR. ADAMY 3-Barrel Guns as 149.50 
Also have in stock Trap Gun and Field Gun with single triggers. 


SLOAN’S Sptg. Gds. Co., 88 Chambers Street, New York 




















THE OVR-UNDA GUN 


chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. oy us know your wants, | 


for trap or field—the greatest improvement in a 
sporting gun in a generation. Circular on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South St., Boston 


All Kinds Browning Automatics 


at special prices. Catalog free. Box 303, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 
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Arms 


HOFFMAN BLUING SOLUTION — After you have 
spent your money for mysterious formulas and quick 
methods of bluing your guns and have met with fail- 
ure, remember Hoffman Bluing Solution, which has 
been on the market for six years. Sold with money- 
back guarantee, which none of our imitators can do. 
This is_the solution used exclusively on all Hoffman 
Arms Company’s fine guns, used by the Frankfort 
Arsenal, and thousands of professional gunsmiths, rec- 
ommended by Major Whelen in ‘‘Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing,”’ by Landis, Crossman, Askins, €urtis and all 
authorities on firearms, $2.50 per bottle and sold with 
money-back guarantee if it does not do what we claim. 
Ardmore, Okla. tf 





Hoffman Chemical C Co., 


BIG BARGAINS in in high-power rifles used on big- game 
hunts this fall. Five pre-war Remington double- 
barrel hammerless auto ejector shotguns; 5 Ithaca 
made-to-order 10-gauge long-range shotguns; 2 im- 
ported 16-gauge automatic shotguns; 5 high-grade im- 
ported 10-gauge hammerless shotguns; 8-gauge single 
and doubles; 15 revolvers at a bargain. Send 10c tor 
firearms list. Frayseth’ s Hardware, Milan, ‘Minn. 


MERKEL OVER- UNDER TRAP GUN, new condition; 

ventilated rib; auto-ejector; 3-ring Krupp steel; 
14x2x1%; original price $600; Sell $325, including case. 
No trades. Deposit will bring pabonst to examination. 
B. Sloan, 5216 llth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RELOAD YOUR CARTRIDGES—Full power, medium 

or short range reloading tools for sale cheap, and 
information how to load, free. Bud Dalrymple, United 
States Hunter, Now Lin, 








NATIONAL EXCHANGE— We sell and exchange 
guns, cameras, musical instruments, field glasses and 
everything, everywhere. Catalog free. tverton & 


Sons Hardware, Logan, Utah. 12-3 


MERKEL OVER-UNDER SHOTGUNS; 12, 16, 20- 
gauge; new; field guns; beautifully engraved. Sac- 
rifice, $195 each; reg $400. No trades. Bargains for 
gun ‘‘cranks.’’ Send deposit, subject to examination. 
Harold Koppelson, 1028 E. 15th St.. Brooklyn, N.Y 


MEXICAN-MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, cartridge 
belts, lariats, hand-carved holsters, belts, horse-hair 
articles, rattlesnake belts. Ingersoll Leather Co., — 


Fannin, Houston, Tex. 


GUN BLUING, simple 15-minute process; not a paint; 
used for years; unexcelled. Enough for 15 guns, 
I. o Pacific Arms Corp., Box 427, San Fearon, 
ali t 


JUST RECEIVED from Europe, three Suh! 3-barrel 

new shotguns; 12, 16, 20-gauge; all .30-30 barrel. 
Need cash—$135 each. Sent C.O.D., subject exami- 
nation, upon receipt of deposit. H. Walzer, 88 Cham- 
bers St., New York. 


GU wets BLANKS — Plain, $1; aay,  s 50; ex- 
tras, $5; rters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 
Isabella a : pringfield, Ohio. 12-3 
FOR SALE—Krag Sporter, perfect, with 1,600 car- 
tridges. M. R. Meredith, 2307 Dean Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. f 
ANTIQUE FIREARMS, COLTS and den decorations. 
Send for list. F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jefferson St., 
Topeka, Kan. 1-2 
LONG LUGER BARRELS, stocks, magazines. 
Importer, 730 E. 138th St., New York ity. 
WANTE ge Colts and Remington. ‘revolving ets 
_cap and ball. B.C. Smiley, Ang Angola, Ind. 1-6 
































Antique Firearms 


FLINTLOCK PISTOLS, RIFLES, — horns, 
flasks, obsolete cartridges, swords, gers, Indian 
curios; list free. Nagy, 8C S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a _.__Where to Go 
VACATION CAMPING 


Spend your vacation camping on Dease 
Lake. On the Arctic Slope and in the heart 
of the Cassiar game fields. Auto stage in 
connection. Also complete outfits for big- 
game hunters. 


J. FRANK CALLBREATH 
The Pioneer Outfitter Telegraph Creek, B.C. 


Lionand Cat Trailing 


with well trained dogs in the winter. Pack 

train trips through the Rocky Mountains 

of Colorado. Wonderful scenery and excellent trout 

fishing in the summer. Bear hunting in the spring 

and fall. Deerin season. All kinds of small game. 
Write for Dates and Prices 


OTIS H. SNOOKS Bayfield, Colo. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


oe of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 

Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing i in Season. MS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


BEN TINKER 


BIG -GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1217 E. 5th St. , Tucson, Arizona 
Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black -tail and White - 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 


Boars; Lions and Mexican Tigers. All Mexican game. 
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TAKE A 


BIG-GAME HUNT 


In the famous White River Country of the Yukon 
Territory and Alaska, with guides who have lived 
and hunted in this country nearly all their lives. 
Expert packers, efficient hunters, and men trained 
for many years to handle parties. The utmost 
comfort assured where women and children ac- 
company the party. Great care in the camp cui- 
sine. A first-class cook accompanies each party. 

The country is on the edge of the great glacial terri- 
tory, where the boundary between the U.S. and Can- 
ada has never been surveyed, and never will be. The 
scenery along the trip is sublime, beyond description. 
One is constantly cersouneee by glaciers and snow- 
capped peaks. The hunt is done near the heads of the 
Donjek and White rivers. The fall hunts include 
Moose, Caribou, White Sheep. 


BEARS (rack) WOLVES, etc. 


Special spring parties for bears leave White Horse 
about June Ist, at which shots are guaranteed. 
This hunt is taken along the Alsek. 

All trips are figured on a 50-day basis. August Ist 
the sheep season opens, ona the second batch of hunt- 
ers leave White Horse about that time. Shots are 
guaranteed at sheep. ; 

Write for list of references—some of America’s best- 
known big-game sportsmen. Address 


JACQUOT BROS., White Horse, Y. T.. Canada 





YUKON 


The Ultimate in Big-Game Hunting 


Parties taken by saddle horses and 
pack train into the greatest big- 
game country on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. An abundance of 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goats and 
Grizzly Bears. A wonderful country. 
Experienced guides and an A-1 
equipment insure a successful hunt 
in comfort. Reference, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Write or wire. 


JAMES FAIR 


Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, Canada 
P. O. Box 53 


ALASKA 
SPRING BEAR HUNT 





























peratened. Details free. 





We guarantee to show you the big Alaska | 


brown and grizzly bear. 
For information write to 


MILLER & ROBINSON, Guides 
Box 713 


Pinecroft Lodge 


Ideal place to spend winter vacation. New 
modern house located in heart of Piedmont 
Section, N. C. Finest winter climate in the 





south. Saddle horses, quail, dove and rab- | 


bit shooting. Terms and accommodations. 
Address J.G. CHANDLER, Barber, N. C. 


GOODELL, JOHNSON & CLIFTON, Shere, B. C.— 

Guides and outfitters for all big-game hunting in 
Northwest British Columbia; also summer tourist and 
mountain climbers. Spring hunting for grizzly bears 
a specialty. - 


Indian Curios 


INDIAN ~ BOW, “ARROWS, $1.60; beaded 
headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1; 
war clubs, $4.50; dozen arrowheads, $2.30; birchbark 
canoe and catalog, 25c._ “Everything Indian.” Navajo 
plaahets, Stone Age relics. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. 
18) » Harbor Springs, Mich. tf 


hatbands, 
moccasins, 





BEADED TRAPPINGS, ancient Indian stone _speci- 
mens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, minerals, all | 
kinds of curios. List ten cents. N. Carter, Elkhorn, 


is. 


Cordova, Alaska | 








WINNER. FOR AGENTS 
New Pocket Lighter! What makes it light? Why 
can’t a blizzard blow it out? NO flint —NO 
friction — NO troublesome parts. Why fool with 
} matches now? Instant — Infallible— Guaranteed. 
Send 50c for sample and selling plans. 

NEW METHOD MANUFACTURING CO. 

Box O-1, Bradford, Pa. 


Forest Rangers > 


And other Government help needed. Per- 
manent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. MoxKang, 
Dept. 239, Denver, Colo. 


MIRAKEL POCKET BINOCULARS 


5-power, 5-oz., $25; 7-power, 6-oz., $35. 
Choice of Pocket or Shoulder-slung Case 
Universal focus from 25 feet to 100 miles. 
Moving objects never pass out of focus; 
once focused, focu or life. 
A Midget in size, a Giant instrength. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. We carry everything in glasses. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box D, O-we-go, N.Y. 





























Books and Magazines 








. a . 
Handloading Ammunition 
By J.R. MattTern 
A textbook covering all phases of the 
loading and reloading of metallic am- 
munition for rifles, revolvers and pis- 
tols. Contains 384 pages with over 100 
original illustrations, including volu- 
minous tables of ballistics and com- 
plete load tables for all American and 

many foreign cartridges. 

Gives complete instructions for load- 
ing to duplicate factory loads, short- 
range and small-game loads, big-game 
cartridges and loads to obtain the 
greatest accuracy at all ranges. 

The information is all original — 
there is no reprinting of any catalog 
dope. Intensely practical. No shooter 
should be without it. 


Price $3.00, Postpaid 


SMALL ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 31, Marshallton, Delaware 














gad Spring, Summer and 


WHY NOT ; 


ere butterflies, 
insects? I buy hundreds f kinds for collec: 
tions, some worth $1 to $ $7 "each; simple out- 


oor work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10c (not stemns) for my Iilus- 
trated Prospectus before sending butterflies. 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, 
Box 1424, San Diego, California. 


MIRRORS RESILVERED at home. 

cents per square foot; you charge 75 cents. Im- 

mense profits. Plating like new, brassy, worn-off 

auto parts, reflectors, tableware, stoves, etc. Outfits 

Sprinkle, Plater, 520, ae. 
1 





Costs less than 5 


Ind. a 


ORES, MINERALS, ROCK SPECIMENS — Special 

low-priced educational field sets for outdoorsmen, 
prospectors, collectors. Practical, compact outfits for 
practical outdoorsmen. Circular on request. Southern 
Mineral Supply Co., Educational Dept. ; Lexington, Ky. 


FOREST RANGERS, railway mail clerks, border pa- 

trol, guards, mail carriers and other government 
help needed, frequently. Those interested in qualify- 
ing, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo. _ 6-12 


MEN—Get forest ranger job; '$125-200 month and 
home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap, etc.; 
experience unnecessar Norton, 


For details, write 
240 McMann, Denver, olo. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY--Excellent oppor- 
tunity; travel; experience unnecessary. Particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 Broad- 
way, New York. -7 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on ee 
quest. Newell, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 1- 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE — Photos, te 


























many wealthy matrimonially inclined, mailed free. 
Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 
BREWING by one who knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
etc. Book sf Tohn Joseph Mulligan, Lock Drawer 
891, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 1-3 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no ay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-1ll, 
Baltimore, tf 


ica. 5 lbs. with recipes, $2 ef J. B.. Hanece. 
Siren, Wis. : -2 
BEST COYOTE SCENT formula on earth, $1; 100 
__sets good scent free. Trapper Bill, Kimama, Hdaho. 





_ Fishing Tackle 












‘tells when the fish bite” 
USED BY THOUSANDS 
PRICE 25% 5S FORSLOO /p 


O.F. CALENDAR 
Ox S08 NEM, STA. 





paar and Magazines 





Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Lovuts RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one —e insects trout 
reamed full charts, et Net $2.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING co. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 














PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING ~ 


Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 aber. minerals; simply explained for 
the ‘poupersenann, $1.50. How to successfull pan for gold, 
$1. for $2. TR TANGLE SPECIALTY CO., 1517 léth 
: See Monica, Calif. 





Hunting Big Game With 
Dogs in Africa 


By Er M. Shelley 
Author of 20th Century Bird 
Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his five 
years of exciting hunting 
adventures in Africa, 2's 
years of which were spent 
with Paul J. Rainey, famous 
American sportsman. His ex- 
citing adventures after lions 
and other big game will in- 
terest you from beginning to 
end. The book contains over 

200 pages. Edition limited. 


$3 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


~ — mene —— 
Hunting the Wild Turkey 
By Tom Turpin 

This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are devoted 
to the turkey language, exhaustive instructions as to 
simulating every one of the several calls turkeys 
make, and all methods used by the most successful 
hunters in the turkey countries for calling up these 
fine birds. $1.50 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. 


Dr. Little’s Dog Book 


By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 

This book is written by a oe in canine diseases 
who for eight years was head ysician of the Amer- 
ican Society for Prevention of ea to Animals, and 
who now conducts one of the greatest canine prac- 
tices in the country. All dog lovers will find this 
book of inestimable value. Postpaid, $4. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Closing Out Regular $2 Book for $1.50 while 
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they last 
a 

The Practical Trapper 

By Christy 
Thru the death of the author, and the settling up 
of his estate, we have been able to purchase a 
large number of these books at a low enough pace 
to enable us to offer them to our readers at $1.: 
a copy, postpaid. This book has sold regularly 4 
$2 postpaid. Better send your order NOW to 
insure receiving your copy. The author has writ- 
ten a very interesting and comprehensive story, 


liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo 
50 for 


Enclosed find $1 of The Practi 


Trapper. 


a copy 


Name 


Fe LE ee A SO | 
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Books and Magazines 




















A. R. Harding, Editor-Publisher. (No con- 
nection with any other publication.) 


This magazine is now in its 21st year and 
is devoted to HUNTING, TRAPPING, FUR 
FARMING, MEDICINAL ROOTS, RAW 
FURS, FISHING, CAMPING, WOODCRAFT, 
ETC. 

FUR-FISH-GAME (Harding’s Magazine) 
gives much space to trapping methods, baits 
and scents, etc. Its departments — Fish and 
Tackle; The Gun Rack; Dogs; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Woodcraft; The Fur Mar- 
kets; The Question Box—are all especially 
good. 

A magazine for practical outdoorsmen, pub- 
lished monthly ; $2.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. 
On sale at news-stands. Special trial offer, 
four months, 35 cents. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


This book is the recognized authority on raising all 
kinds of fur-bearing animals, containing information 
about Enclosures, Breeding, Feeding, Habits, Care, 
etc. Most of the questions asked, or you may wish 
to know, are answered fully and thoroughly in this 
book. It is a guide for those who are contemplating 
the raising of fur-bearers for profit, and its accurate 
descriptions of the animals and their habits, when 
in the wild state, make it interesting and valuable 


to all. 


The information has been secured from reliable sources, ¢ 
mainly from those who have already raised the various ani- 
mals. This book contains 278 pages, 50 illustrations, 











Price postpaid, $1.00 —or with 
FUR-FISH- GAME six 
months, $1.25 


SPECIA 


Farmers, Ranchers, Butchers, Dairymen and others wanting 
to tan one or more hides, whether cattle, horse, calf, sheep, 
goat, deer, dog, woodchuck, squirrel, alligator, etc., for their 
own use or Sale, can do so by following instructions as plainly 
given in this book. Why sell hides cheap and pay dear for 
leather or to have tanning done? MAKE MORE MONEY 
TANNING FOR OWN USE OR SALE. 


This new, practical book, about 200 pages, 40 illustrations, 
20 chapters, explains fully Alum, Chrome, Acid, Bark and 
Indian tanning methods. If Indians were able to tan buffalo, 
deer and other hides into serviceable leather with next to no ] 
tools, surely with those you have and instructions as given in 
this book, should produce a good article—like the old-time 
country tanner turned out. 


Both Books and Maga- 
zine for one year, only 


FUR-FISH-GAME (Harding’s Magazine), 172 East Long Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 























Price postpaid, $1.50— or with 
FUR-FISH-GAME six 


months, $1.75 


$3.00 




















_ Taxidermy 





Taxidermy — 





M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 


and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 


After the hard trip getting 
your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
ad 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 














TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN 


ATTENTION! 


We manufacture the most natural papier forms for 
game heads and artificial skulls for rug work that 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artificial 
eyes and teeth. Illustrated price lists on request. We 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur rugs. 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaranteed. 


L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437S.Main Street _—_—Colville, Washington 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for onetoday. N.W. 
Elwood Bldg., Omaha 


GLAS 


EYE 


Are You a “Flat Tire” or a “Live Wire” ? 


School of Taxidermy, 





Have a real ‘‘ Den.’’ I sell game heads, fur rugs, whole 
mounts for window signs, etc. Horn and feet novelties, 
stools and chairs, ottomans, elk scalps. Bargains in badger 
skins for backs of chairs. 


O.R. GILBERT, Taxidermist 


FOR SALE — Ready-to-mount 


LANDER, WYO. 


moose, elk and deer 


heads; also scalps to mount the horns you now have; 
duty free; crated to go cheaply by express. Edwin 
Dixon, T: 1xidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
NEW MOUNTED FUR_RUGS and heads for sale; 


state what you want. L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. 


Main, Colville, Wash. 


80 





Big profits waiting in every comrhunity. 
* Easily learned at home, in your spare time. 
Get into a high grade business for yourself, 
Uncrowded field. No peddling nor soliciting. 


We teach you how. Be first. Write today for 
illustrated buoklet. It is free. No obligation. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
Dept. O, Sunderland Bidg. Omaha, Nebr. 
FOR SALE—Two large, moose } 


one newly mounted elk head, 
set of horns, mounted and unmounted ; 





newly mounted moose heads, 
mounted deer heads; 
references; <0 





years with Outdoor Life. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 
L eading Taxidermist, U nionville, Ontario, 
T AXIDE RMISTS—Mount that head on an American 


Your customers will appreciate the 
Nippon Panel Co., Williams- 


panel. 
Catalog free. 


Beauty 
diffe rence. 
port, Pa. 


TAXIDERMISTS’, FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES — Write 


for Catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 11-6 
Old Coins 
L EX INGTON-CONCORD commemorative half, f-dollar, 


each. Rare United States and foreign coins 





Mili tary decorations. Catalog and Chinese coin, 10 
cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado” Springs, Colo. tf 
CALIF ORNI A GOLD — Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. tf 





Homesteads and Lands 


Seized and Sold 
for Taxes 


2 acres on Georgian Bay_____- $ 40.50 


1214 acres Muskoka_-_--_---------_- 43.20 
50 acres Hunting Camp-------- 63.90 
50 acres Lake Front__________- 142.20 
100 acres Hunting and Trapping 94.50 
200 acres Fine Sporting Property 250.00 


These prices are not first payments, or price per 
acre, but the total amount asked. Also beautifully 
situated hunting. and fishing camps for moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass, etc.; best in North America. Summer cot- 
tage sites, farms, heavily wooded tracts, acreages 
large and small, for pleasure and investment, all 
offered at ten cents on the dollar of their value 
and on easy monthly payments of $5 and up- 
wards. Illustrated list describing the above and 
hundreds of other properties seized and sold for 
taxes, mailed free on request. Send no money. 
Send for a list at once, so you will have first 


choice. 
TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 603 72 Queen Street Wes. 
TORONTO 2, ONTARIO, CANADA 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 1-6 
OREGON HOMESTEADS 
offer exceptional opportunities. 
F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 
FIVE-ACRE POULTRY, fruit 
— down, time on balance. 


Wild Duck Attractions 
NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS 


Permanent os for ducks. Plant now; Wild Rice, 


Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 
f others described in free booklet. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 

Box 331, Oshkosh, Wits. 


MINNESOTA GIANT wild rice seed. Write for spe- 
cial price for immediate delivery. MacGregor-Den- 
nerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 11-3 








(late opening) and lands 
Map and details, $1. 





farm, Ozarks, $600; 
Vol Brashears, Combs, 
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Reform in 


Game Legislation 


THE YEAR 1927 IS A LEGISLATIVE YEAR 


AME legislation will receive serious attention in most 
states and, to serve the purpose intended, should be 
framed on modern, constructive lines, which involve — 


Simplification of Game Codes— 
Reduce the law to its lowest terms 
expressed in simple language that the 
layman can understand. 


Discretionary Power to Game 
Authorities—Permit administrative de- 
partments to fix minor regulations and 
to meet unusual conditions as they arise. 


Uniform Regulations — Regulations 
should generally be state-wide and uni- 
form and harmonize with adjacent states 
so far as possible. 


Centralized State Control—County 
or local control is usually ineffective. 


Safeguarding of Game Funds— 
Sportsmen’s license funds should be de- 





do 


voted exclusively to game development 
and preservation and not diverted to 
other purposes. 


Expansion of Game Breeding — 
Support of game breeding should be 
greatly increased. 

Development of Refuges —The best 
insurance for a continuing supply of 
game is in numerous well selected and 
properly managed refuges. 

Control of Vermin—Production of a 
supply of game without protection from 
natural enemies is not economical. 
Adequate Patrol Service—Law en- 
forcement is one of the first essentials 
of an ellicient game protective system. 


The facilities of the American Game Protective Associ- 
ation for supplying data and information on which to 
frame legislation are offered to game commissions, sports- 
men’s clubs and others interested. Tell us your problems. 


THE 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


American Game Protective Association, 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $ to cover a year's membership in the Associ- 


ation and a year’s subscription to the magazine checked below. 


Con ation Price 
One Yea Me 


PUYUSEROY Protective Ameucial 
Field and Stream ; $3.00 
Outdoor Life zee : 2 50 
Outdoor Recreation a 3.00 
Sportsmen's Review (Wkly) (Trapshooting) 4.50 
Sportsman’s Digest 1.50 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 

Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to “AMERICAN 
GAME”, the Bulletin of the American Game Protective Association. 
Membership (including Bulletin) without magazines listed above, 
$1.00 up. Add 60 cents for Canadian postage ; $1.00 for foreign postage 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman sho 


1 Never in sport endanger human life 





2 kill wantonly or need le« or brutal 
3 » laws of State and Nation, wor for better 
law-enforcing authoritie 
4. t the rights of farmers and property owners, 
5. eave see bir« I ri er 
6 r ea fish-t r 
7. ‘ourage the | r f r ¢ mer J 
ed purenase tr 
e} study ara rec itr a 
f science 
} Love Nature and its der r 1 
ed 
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Remington 
Kleanbore Cartridges Prevent 
Rust, Corrosion and Pitting 


ERE’S good news for rifle shooters. You know what a job it is to clean the rifle 

after a hard day hiking through the woods. You’d rather loaf around the camp 
fire. But unless you get out the old cleaning rod and go to work, you’ll have rust in 
the barrel before morning; and rust destroys accuracy. Now for the good news: 


Remington Kleanbore Cartridges make cleaning unnecessary. This marvelous new am- 
munition absolutely prevents rust, corrosion, and pitting. Remington Kleanbore Car- 
tridges are different from ordinary ammunition because the priming mixture does not 
contain salts that attract moisture and cause rust. It contains ingredients that seal the 
pores in the steel and make the bore of rifle barrels rustless and stainless. Kleanbore 
Cartridges, by keeping the bore in perfect condition, will improve the velocity, increase 
the accuracy, and prolong the life of your rifle. 


If you have been shooting ordinary ammunition, clean the bore of your rifle thoroughly 
with boiling water to remove all traces of the injurious salts. Then shoot Remington 
Kleanbore Cartridges exclusively and you will not have to clean the inside of the barrel. 


Caution: For your own protection, be careful to avoid substitutes. You can identify 
this new ammunition by the name, Remington Kleanbore, on the green box. They 
are the only cartridges that will do what we claim for them. 


And think, Remington Kleanbore Ammunition costs the same as ordinary car- 
tridges. Get them from your dealer in .22 shorts, longs, and long-rifle. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


Remi. ington, 





© 1927,R. A. Co. 
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